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ABSTRACT 

Eighteen essays are presented by participants at a 
regional seminar oh the training of educatioixal research per sbhhel. 
Following an_ introduction which discusses trends and problems in the 
educational leadership of Asian countries, material. is divided into 
five sectiphs. Sectiph 1, advancing the prof essibnalism of teachers, 
cphtaihs three articles cover irig educational research in Japan ^ 
alternative training fflethbds, and new developments in university 
training for research. Section 2 examines the contributions of 
universities tb educational research and includes case studies of the 
Philippines, Bangladesh^ ''Pakistan, India, and Nepal. Section 3 
focuses on the task of coordinating educational research efforts.^. _'_ 
Three articles discuss educational research in China^ the training of 
researchers in behavioral sciences ^ and identifying national 
education infrastructures^ The 5 art icies in sect ion 4 examine the 
relationship between administrative style and research training as 
seen in Thaii-timd, Vietnam, Malays ia, the North Solomon |slands, and 
Indonesia. In the final sect ion , two articles identify prospects for 
international coiiaborat ion . (LP) 
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FOREWORD . : 

The importance of educational research for the qualitative improvement of 
education is widely recognized today, and the need to enhance the research 
capability of individual countries in the Asian and Pacific region is strongly felt. 
With a viisw to cbtitributin^-ttrthe training of educational research workers as a 
means to strengthen educational research activities in ^ each member state 
participating in the Asian Programme of Educatibrial Iririovatiori for Development 
(APEIDfTa Regional Seminar for the Training of Young Educational Researchers 
was held in October-November 1981 as one of the series of the seminars bri 
educatibrial research organized by the National institute for Educational Research 
(NIER) since 1979 under the Uriescb/APEID-NIER regional programme: A report 
of the Seminar, encitled "Educational Research arid^ Training in Asia ''and the 
Pacific", was published in December 1981 by NIER. The backgrburid of this 
Seminar is fully described at the introduction of this book by Mr. John E. Watsbri, 
the Rappbrteur-General of the Seminar and the editor of this book. 

During the Semmar, iridividual reports were presented b>\_t6e participants, 
wKich illustrated features and prbblerris iri each country in relation to educational 
research and training of .educational researchers. The iridividual papers weris so 
informative and it was considered to be worthwhile to ; publish these papers 
separately from the seminar report. It was suggested that the Kobk will be quite 
unique ribt brily because it provides a picture of overall situation of the training of 
educational researcher^ iri the Asiari arid Pacific region but also it offers some of 
practical suggestions how to develop the trairiirig pfogrammes for educational 
researchers: When the participants were agreed to publish their papers iri a single, 
volume', Mr. John E: Watson, the Rapporteur-General of the Seminar, volunteered 
kiridly to edit the papers. 

In the course bf the editorial work, it was decided that al! oi the individual 
reports written by the participarits bf the Semiriar which had focused on training of 
educational researchers were included in this bbbk.wi^ile the papers presented by 
two resource persons which had exami^ieUthe other aspect bf educatibnal research 
were ekcluded from this volume: V 

It was 'a long hard-working process for Mr: Watson to edit this book in 
adclition to the heavy ^Vspbrisibility at his awn organizstion: It was the same with 
individual writers who have reviewed arid revised the original papers daring their 
^precious spare times at home. Without John's iriitiat'ive arid cooperative efforts of 
every participant it was not possible to publish this volume. 

I am very happy as Director General of NIER that the individual papers were 
edited and firially published in this form: I would like to express my deep 
appreciation to all the writers for their cbritributibris. I am particularly grateful to 
Mr. John E. Watson for his special work done for the editirig arid finalizing of this 
publication: -r^ . ' % 



It is my sincere hope that this publication will help people CQncerhed grasp the^ 
ideas to innprove present state of art rn relation to the educational research and 

training programmes of young educational researchers in their own countries. 

■* - • 

Hiorshi K id a * , 

Director G^eral - - . 

National Institute For Edtcation Research, Japan 
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The origins or 'this book are very simple. In; 1981. following upon a request 
' frotn Unesco. the NationaHnstitute for Educational Research (NiER) in Japan 
agreed to host a regional seminar in^Tokyo'on the training of young educational ^ 
researchers. The dcca^ri thus became a joint activity within the framework of an 
agreement between N^ER and the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia 
and the Pacific (Bangkok), acting through its Asian Centre of Educational 
' Innovation f?r Development (ACEID). These initiatives were also supported by the 
Japanese Rational Commission for Unesco. and the Ministry of Education. Science 
and Culture in Japan. The objectives of the seminar were: 

- (1) To review the state of educational research and practice andjfo exchange 

information agd experiences bri the types and conten^ of training for 

researchers interms of infrastructures, programmes and methodologies. 
(2) To develop a. training manual or guidelines for educational researchers. 
" particularly young researchers., • • 

A' synopsis of the collective views of the seminar on the second of Ujese 
objectives has already been published unde? the title. EducaSonal Research: and ■ 
Training in Asia and the Pacific. NIER. Tokyo 1981: The larger book now offered 
here is presented as a public record of the review required for the f:rst objectiye. 

The essays brought together in this book briginatetl from commentaries 
presented by 18 of the participants on developments in their 13 respective countries: 
But it would be ifnreasbriable tb expect these accounts to provi.'? a compendious 
and deftly-constructed review bf edUcatibnal research in-all the c;.;invries of such a 
aomplex geooolitical regJbn. We counsel modest expectation.; for ; two main 
reasbns. First, the countries represented at the seminar are extraordinarily diverse 

- in size, histbrical tradition, econoipic resources, and in their exf«rience. over^e 
centuries, with natibns butside the region: They-included the wSrld's most populo*.. 
nations, as well as some bf the-smjillest occupying distant islands of the Pacific. 

%Cbuntries of ancient and unifying traditibns. bthers with a diversity of peoples 
scarcely touched yet" by the rush to mbdernity. Faced with all tnese variations in 
histbry and circumstances, it would not have been surprising if the seminar had 
concluded that training requirements are so different as to preclude cbbperation in 
fomulating common bbjectives. As it turned out. members of the seminar were 
agreeably surprised to find that the common drive toward national development 

had highlighted opportunities to share much cbmnibn experience. 

Secbndly, the essays assembled here are rib iribre than the separate essays of 
meri arid wbmeri bf different experience^ differing interpretatibns bf what the 
c occasion called fbr. and differing styles of pre'sentation. Each has prbvided a strbrig. 
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INTR0Dt/CTION» - - 

< iriteresting^^ revealing, the^ author as well as the startdpoint 

from \yhich he oc^she has spoken. But as th^ prospects for publication were 
problematical wh^ft th^se cbritributibns were first requested, no editoriai pre- 
conditions had beeri^set out jp/advance. The authors have been free, therefore, to 
exeroisi^ their personal and^natigpal styles; some contributed out of a' lengthy^ 
background of international and research exp>erience, others were attending their' 
first internationtfl meeting. In the editorial shaping of this book no effort has been, 
made^o iron out these -varying styles, or to ensure th^it eviry essay .is decked out 
with identical -sch<flarly cohveriti(^^ footnotes- bibliographies and so on. In tie 

• spirit of our times, we have welcomed diversity. 

The' distinctiveness of each essay in no way prevents the collection, as a 
^«^hole, f^orp bringing into focus issues of cdmmdri concern to tlt^^in this part of 
the world who are seeking to prepare a new generation of educational researchers: 
it is very clear, for instance, that all authors accept that the training and inductFon 

• envisaged will occur mainly within their own coiintries, or at least within the Asian 
regiort. Each author, inde^-d, reflets the growing ^ spirit of national §elf- 
consciousness that is now evident among contemporary plkwners Jn Asia and the x 

' Pacific. ; ' •- ' • s \ 

Shadows of the Past ' - . 

In assessmg'the tirneiiness of this*publication, one must appreciate, in the first 
p[ace, the changes in the nature of the cddperatibri'that has been gcciirring hm.ong 
edacational -scholars and teachers in the A§iari and Pacific region. A quarter of a 
century .has^already passed since'the late' Professor Masunori Hiratsuka of Kyushu > 
University (ai^ .subsequently, a director-general of NIER) first di^ussed with 
Uriesct) officials in Par4s a proposal for an inlernational cdnferetice in Asia dh 
educationaj research. The idea hacl been mddted initially in 1956 at the Japan 
Society for the Study of Educatidri, and, as a result of the representa'tions^of Dr 
Hiratsuka in Paris, plans were made for a conference on Tokyo in September 1959: 
The invitations to 123 'leading educational .scho!ars in 55 countries were sent put in 
April 1958. Just as promptly, the conference, wai singled out as a Special 
contribution to the lO-yean major project for prdrndtitig the 'Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values' aathorizjed by the Gertgral Conference di 
Unescq at its 9th Session in Ne\^ Delhi in 1956. The ^rly initiative of the Japan . 
Society for the 5«'udy of Education was thus reinforced by the cooperation it was 
subsequeritly off^ed by the Japanese National eommission for Unesco. the Science 
Council for Japan^and the Ministry of Education, Science arid Culture in Japan. 

'The proceedings of this first internktidnal cdrifererice (published ^ two 
volumes in English) now provide ari iristructive benchfnart: for those interested in 
the progress of educatidrial research in .?^sia in the past 25 yeafs.^ In essence, this 
first conference was an assembly of university scholars. The principal participants 
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were 17 visitors from abroad (6 from Europe. 7 from North America, and 4 from 
Asian countries) aiid 75 Japanese scholars from 38 of the country's ieading 
universities. The papers presented were varied and interesting, 16 on the status of 
educational research in 13 countries, 12 on issues in comparative education, 18 bri 
relationships between education and-industry, and 19 (in a supplementary volume) 
on educational developments in Japan. In additibri tb the principal participants, the 
conference was also attended by 20 members of the CbmparatiVe Educatldn Society 
of the USA, and 330 members of the Japan Soci^y for the St;jdy bf Education. 
Given such an impetus, it is hardly surprising that Dne of the concluding resolutions 
proposed that a secretariat be established in *Fokyo to create a permanent 
international association for the advancement of educational research. But the 
association did not survive from an underriburished infancy. * 

'Still, as m other parts of the world, the decade bf the 1960s saw a rapid 
advance in educational research in Asia, as governments, iriterriatibnal agencies, 
econbmic advisers and educationai planners came to appreciate the role of research 
and inriovatibri in prbitlbting wider objectives for personal and nadonal growth. In 
nearly every country,- an irifrastructure of relatively autonomous nationai research 
centres, together with university units, arid departmerits or research divisions in 
ministries of educationr^was gradually established. Beybrid this, at thfe regional 
level and usually promoted by a multi-national agency, a series of specialized 
regional "'institutes came into being to advance research and. development on 
particular topics, such as curricula reform, school buildings and administrative 
change. Within ten'yedrs the Third Regibrial Cbnference of Ministers of Ediicatibn. 
meeting in Singapore in 1971 had declared that "the reribvatibri of education cannot 
take prace without extensive^and systematic research ori all aspects bf education''.^ 
This grbwing interest of governments in national policies for .prbmbtirig 
educational research soon began to influenc^ too, 'the purposes of international 

collaboration in education, * 

* _ _ • * _ * 

J - - •■ 

Asian Leadership in Creating Innovative Networks " X ' - - -r- „ 

Across the world iri-the;past twb decades, it has becbme common practice for 
international institutions or groups to make global revi^^s bf the state bf resea;^ 
in agriculture, population, and branches of science and technology. Their woYk ha sv, 
been made more effective by the collaboration 'that already existed between 
scientists in each discipline within particular regions: The countries of Asia have 



1 Froceedi>igs of the Conference on Educational. Research, organized by the Japan 
S.ociety. for the Study of Educatiori, plus a supplerrieritaryvyblunie. Present Status of 
Ediicauondl Research in^Japan\ Tokyo: 1961: ; i 

2 . See Devetdprnent of Education in Asia, Unesco. Paris, 1971. 
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begn drawn iqto these research networks,. arid their scientists have gained- much 
fr(>n^the experience. Iritellectual contacts have been built up across th^ boundaries 
of geography, scientific disciplines and political ideologies: Policies for and methods 
of research have inevitably been modified by this widening of contacts between- 
scientists with different backgrounds. • ^ . 

in educational research the Asiarilegibri has been to the forefront indeed, in 
broadening such corinectibris mainly as a result of the unique relationship that has 
evolved between Unesco and the National Institute for Educational Research in. 
Japan. In 1965, the Director-General of Unesco, M: Rene Maheu, on a visit tp Japan, 
invited NIER to join Unesco in setting up a regrorial programme for promoting 
educational research in Asia. In response to this invitation, NIER established a 
special section within its External Service Department, and an orderly pattern oi 
development quickly followed. In an initial phase from 1967 to 1974, NIER ho.sted 
22 conferences, vv;orksjiops or seminars to foster joint planning and cQllabdratiori. 
It is evident now that many of the participants in those meetirigs have since becorrte 
influential educational leaders in Asian cbiiritries. 

The most common tbpics for debate and clarification at meetings during this 
phase were either curriculum deveiopment for primary and secondary schools^hat 
would implement national objectives, or help with the preparation of instructional 
aids and niaterials appropriate to these purposes. The 400 or more educational 
leaders from about 15 Asian countries whb shared, iri this experience thus became 
an advBnce guard for consistent cbllabbration. With their cooperation a modetwas 
wbrked but fbr promoting regionaj, cooperation through a national research 
institute. ' 

Moreover, through the efforts of Unesco and other UN agencies, tjhese 
- ^eetings also; contributed significantly to a concept of educatibrial planning 
characterized by a close linking bf research arid development. Consequently, as 
increasing riurribers bf Asian nations stepped up theif investment in educational 
research or development, they came to, share an interest in improving research 
planning within the region, l^ recognition of these mutual interests, NIER tbok the 
ini'tjative, in 1972, by calling together, a regional meeting bf experts bri research' 
from 14 nations and Unescd's regional institutes. 

The main purpbse bf t^lis meeting was first, to reviev« the status of 
educational research iri Asia and, secondly in terms of the crucial common needs of 
the region, to identify and formulate ijiew research or development projects that 
^"a^ spiiit of regional cooperation. The modest report on its 
proceedings therefore represents a milestone iri the hjstbry of edijcational research 
in Asia.^ In addition,^t sug^gests that the Uriesco-NIER 'Regional Pro^amme for , 



3 . Educational Research and Deveiopment in Asia. Report of a. Regional Afeeting of 
Experts^ Unesco Barigkbk/NIER Tokyo, 1973. 
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Ediica'tidnaJ Research in Asia' had turned out to be a forerunner for Uriescd's hew 
Asian Pfogran^me of Educational Innovation for Development (APHID), endorsed 
by the_17th Session of Uriescd's GeriisfarConference in Paris in 1972. 

On the recommeridatidri of.the Third Conference of the Mimsters of Education 
in 1971, Unesco had started to riiake preiparat[dns in 1973 for a new programme of 
regionai cgoperation. This \Oas launched in_1975; it was followed, a few years later, 
by comparable programmes in Southeast Europe, Africa, the Arab States ^d the 
Caribbean. The idea of a networking approach had been influenced by a deepe^virig 
appreciatiori^f the mariy-sided nature of national development and of the varied 
tasks of educational iririovatiori in relation to it. Essentially, it accepted 
developmefil as a process that in\^dlves a diversity of paths and goals which reflect 
the differing, sets of values peculiar to e^ch society. During the early 1970s the 
popularity of this view reinforced a growing feeling among educational reformers 
^df the region that we still have much to learn about the relationship J^etweeri the 
expansion of education and the social, ecdridmic and cultural development of each 

nation: , - 

' Within the broader APEID programme hdwever, the prirnary impetus for 
advaricirig educational research has continued to come frdm the generous 
assi^ance df the Rational Institute ior Educational Research in Japan. Iri 
cooperating with the new prograrrime sinfee 1975, the institute has acted as the host 
for 32 seminars orVorkshops. Half of these, it might be noted, have concentrated 
on two sequences of task forces or workshops: one series cdncentrated on the 
^ducaJ^ogaUimp^ each Asi^an nation's moral values, attitudes arid 

reJigiins,* aridme other on the development of a sciehtific outlook through the use 
of suitable low-c6st teaching aids.' A comparkble series of workshops and seminars 
was also followed in dealirig with work-oriented education, advanced level 
technology arS^ractices in/ preparing teachers. Clearly ^he main aim of tBese 
workshops was not to advance research skills, cdmpeterice or irigeriuity in any 
direct serise. But iri maintaining th^ continuity of^fplanning inquired to foster a 
regional spiriPdf iririovatiori, the specialist staffs ol ACEID in^angkok. and NIE 
in. Tokyo! have become "iriformatidri brokers'*" of ^cepjipnal importance. From the 
outset, it was accepted that collabdratidri could be promoted most efficiently by 
mobilizing, the capabilities for cooperation of a rietwdrk df 'national institutions 
(that is, 'associated centres'), which have already* shown considerable strength' in 
their dwri Cduritries. 



4 The outcomes of the UnescQ-NIER Jbirit Study df ^Lorai Education in^As^an 
couritries are available in several publications (e. g. Mora} Education in Asia, Tokyo, 
1980): All together the task required 5 workshops. 1 high level seminar, and 1 task 
force meetifig over the years 1975-^1980. - 

5 Note: The sharing of experience cnJow-cost science materials alone has required;^: 

' workshops from 1979 to 1981. See, Low Cost Aids for Et^mentary Sdenve Teaching - 
in Asia an^ thfi Pacific, NIER; Tokyo. lSSi>^ 
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In cbmplerriexltirig such workshop activities at NIER, the Asian Centre" of 
Educational Inno\^tiori for Development (ACEID) has also made a useful start in 
strengthening docum'^ntation and publication services from tJnesco's Bangkok 
Office. Similar 'efforts to stimulate communication and interaction among 
, edcrational development specialists in the region have been advanced by the South- 
east Asian Ministers of Education Orgariizatidri (SEAMED) which has sponsored a 
farriily of regional organizations on such diverse themes as language (RELG), 
educational innovatimi (INNOTECH), science and mathematics edacation 
(RECSAM), agricuiturai education (SEARCA), and other bodies such as a regional 
institute of higher education and development (RIHED). 

These drganizatidns all iriclude^lemerits of research in their programmes but 
for the most part, development heavily out- weighs research in their work. Hence 
they are likely to do more to provide interaction among practitioners and policy- 
makers than among researchers, in addition, since they are usually agencies of the 
ministries of education, their view of education may be more pragmatic and 
somewhat foreshortened in perspective. From time to time, cbbperatibri among 
these centres is supplemented by such exercises as the review of the national 
education assessment studies that were undertaken independently, between 1972 
and 1975, in Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand, and by the review 
of research on teacher effectiveness in the same countries. The latter have been 
sponsored by the International Devdopmerit Research Centre (IDRC) arid financed 
by the Canadian goyerrimerit.® In short, these illustratibris may be sufficient to 
suggest that the contexts and the pressing concerns for informed debate and 
collaboration have been transformed in Asia in the 20 years from the 1950s: A 
concern for st strengthening of research capabilities has also steadily become more 
widespread: 

_ _ _ _ » 

Recognizing Broader Horizons 

_By the end of the: 1970s every country was finding it necessary to reappraise 
educational research and the reviews proposed for the Asian region have therefore 
;^ad much in common with those in other parts of the world. 

First, within the frariiewbrk of Unescb, a series bf glbbal reviews set but tb 
clarify priorities for educational policies in the 1980s. These were quickly reflected 
in the resolutions of the General Conference of tJnesco, in Beigrade, in 1980, which 



Suzanne Mow^t, \rhe Uenesh, Conduct and /UfiiuaBon.of EdumiiDn RwsearcK 
Ottawa, The Research Review and Advisory Group, IDRC, 1978. (See summary iii 
Prospects, Unesco, Vol. XL No. 3,' 1981); B: Avalos and W. Hoddard, 'A review bf 
teachor effectiveri^ research in Africa, India, Latin Amedca. Middle East, 
Malaysia, Philippines and Thailand: A Synthesis bf Results' IDRC-MRIO. Ottawa, 
1979, 166pp. 
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sha^d the purposes of the Medium Term Plan for 1984-89, in the related 
developmental objectives adopted for the third cycle of the 'Asian Programme of 
Educational Innovation for IDevelopmenf. and in other Unesco conferences such as' 
the international colloquium on 'Research and Practice in Education' held at the 
European Centre for Higher Education in -Bucharest (Roumania) in November 1980. 

Secondly, a similar series of regional resolutions were formulated at several 
meetings in Asia, most notably at the Fourth Regional Conference of Ministers of 
Education and Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia and Oceania held 
in Colombo, in 1978. One of the recommendations made at that Conference, for 
instance arid addressed to the Member States of the region, invited them to 
•intensify research and efforts aimed at creating educational systems that were 
truly national in their working pririciples, structures, contents and educational 

ifiethod-"' (Recommeridation 12).'' 

* Thirdly, a comparable set of consultations and reappraisals in other regional, 
contexts has beeri initiated by the Bellagio Group, meeting in Berliri, Rome, Ottawa 
and other places, and by regional semmavs such as Se7nimrio '80\ E^ucatwna^^ 
Research in Latin America- Simtion and Prospect (Santiago, 1980). As a 
contribution to these reappraisals a small literature has evolved reviewing 
networks for promoting and utilizing research, patterns of cooperation and other 
'brokering- activities. In large measure, this information is an butcbrne of the work 
of organizations like Unesco^s International Bureau of Education in Geneva, and 
the Edacational Research "leview 'arid Advisory Group of the International 
Development Research Centre with headqulrters in Ottav?a: 

Fburthly, and as a result of these developments, an ipcreasing number of 'state- 
of=the=arf reviews of research ■ on particular topics (class size, teacher 
effectiveness, educatibrial finance) have been corpmissioned by the Wbrld Bank, 
IDRC and slmilaf^rganizatibris. Such documentary services may now help various 
international colloquia to examirie critically, and in sharper-detai[, the range and 
aptriess of research being undertaken and to cbmfjare the achievements of various 
regibris, Sbuth America, the Caribbean^ Africa and so bri. . 

Against this backgrbund and given th^long history of its cobperatibn, it is not 
surprising that the Natibnal Institute fofl?ducational Research of Japari should 
therefore again be invited by Uriescb, in 1978, to sponsor a review of the status of 
research in the region and its functibris in preparing for and implementing 
educational reform in Asian countries. As the research directors of several of these 



Note: in the' present context; it should be noted that a Regional^Seminarjn 
Educational Research in Relation to Educational Reform in Asia and pceama, held 
at NIER, Tokyo in May-June 1979 was the first bf a set of seminars taking up this 
recommendation. The Regional Seminar on Educational Research and Train^ng^.n 
Asia and the Pacific in October- November 1981 was the second. The third seminar 
on this theme has been scheduled fbr Nbverriber 1982: 
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countries were already familiar with similar reappraisals in other places, it seemed 
likely that such a review would be considered timely. It might have been assumed 
tod. that a broad measure of agreement \v;ou]d exist on the redirections required, or 
on the common problems Jn changing directions, or on the inadequacies, such as the 
provisions being made for the training of educational research persoririel. Even so, 
those who contributed essays to this book have been very gratified to discover that 
the consensus among them on these matters has proved to be stronger than many 
had at first expected. 

As the^essays will show, the authors ar^ aiert to the contemporary emphasis 
on researdi tha^contributes to tfie quality of learning and teaching, arid clarifies 
practical pVoblem of concern to teachers, admiriistrators or others concerned with 
quaiitative^ improvements in .educatidri. There is also common agreement that 
classroom tf;achers shduld now^e encouraged to become partners in the whole 
eriter^ise. These emphases, in turn^have touched off a growing interest in research 
methodoloiries, in the professional development of research staffs arid iri the use of 
'multi-disciplinary teams: National purposes, traditions arid ideals that have found* 
expression in schorlo are now more clearly seen as having significant implications 
for the research that is to be takeri up and how it will be conducted. The common 
prdbleriis, it is agreed, lie in the procedures used to clarify priorities, iii the training 
o^ reserach personnel, in the provision of adequate facilities, in the develdpmerit of 
effective means for communicating fresh knowledge td the teachirig profession, and 
in utilizing the findings of sdundly-based research.** 

Inadequacies to be Overcome ^ 

it has long been recognized that the grdwth df educational research and . 
development in Asia has beeri haridicapped by the lack of trained personnel, and by 
the abserice df adequate training opportunities in most countries.^ But the Unesco 
-NIER Seminar in ToTcyo from which this book has arisen, is one of the few 
concerted efforts, so far, to address these problems directly in a spirit df regidrial , 
cooperation. In ail countries of the region, universities cdritiriue td have a major role 
in providing training for prospective educatidrial researchers. This book therefore 
includes several essays which outline, iri various ways, the scope and detail of such 
cdurses. It also draws atteritibri to newer provisions for training now being set up 
by countries as diverse as Japan, Thailand and Papua New Guinea. In several 
countries, the provisions nnade by universities for pre-service training iri research 



8- treatmerit of the views summarized here, readers are . referred to 

Educational Research and Training in Asia and the Pacific: Report of a Regtonal 
Seminar. NIER, Tokyo, 198.1. 

9 . .Edrrcarionai Research and Deveiopement in Asia, Report of a Regional 'Meetihg of 
Experts, Unesco Bangkolc/NIER Tokyo, 1973, Annex 4, Table 3, p. 64. 
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methodology^ have been supplemented in recent years by opportunities for young 
researchers to be recruited into project teams working on major issues of national 
planning. Frequently, these investigations have been financed and assisted by 
international agencies, foreign governments or philanthropic foundations. While 
such opportunities are welco'med. there is conmori agreement that they are often 
narrowing, because the services of young researchers are usually confined to a 
small part of the total project. It is also widely appreciated; that the leading 
members of the . contemporary research workforce in many countries have 
benefitted, in their early years, from post-graduate training abroad, usaajly outside 

the Asia and Pacific region-. But such opportunities are normally available only to 

. 

a veiy small group from each country.^ . .. s 

Broadly, the cdrisensus reached hy the 1981 Tokyo Seminar on the 
inadequacies of the research workforce prlsSitly available in Asia and the Pacific, 
has been sammafized'" as follows: _ ' 

(1) That there is an inadequate appreciation of the place of statistical and 
quantitative procedures, resulting from insufficient grounding in the 
conceptual aspects of educational research." It was agreed that this commonly 
leads to serious misconceptions, an undue emphasis on quantitative 
information, considerable confusion about the jiature of valid and reliable 
data,, and a lack of confidence and flexibility in usin^ computer facilities or 
other aids to skilled analysis: 

(2) That young researchers have often had insufficient experience in practical 
research operations to develop versatility in deciding jhe kind of research 
appropriate to a given problem. This means that thej^ may lack ingenuity in 
proposing or developing managiable experimental or research designs, and 
demonstrate too little curiosity about the merits of^ltemative methods for 
assembling and analyzing data: : 

(3) That there has been too little recognition of the different levels of competency 
demanded in educational research: in' staffing research teams or 
investigations; at different stages in the careers of professional personnel; and 
in the various sectors of the over-all research structure in a modern education 

systerh. , - 

Throughout the Seminar however, as the essays will confirm, i^was clear that 
noteworthy efforts had already been made to up-grade the competencies of, the 
research workforce in most countries. It is the experience of such programmes, 
indeed-covering things as diverse as acadmic exchanges, inservice traming, public 
recognition, kit-set and packaged materials, and distinctive staff development 
practices-that has created a' promising base for good cooperation. The Seminar 
• reached agreement very quickly on the attitudes, skills and qualities they expect to 
find in an alert and well-trained body of educational researchers. Its members were 



10. See Educational Reseacrh and Training in Asia and the Pacific. NIER, 1981, p. 17. 
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equally united on the attitudies of rhirid they would like teachers to bring "to their 
daily work in order to inspire a (juestirig spirit in their students and in the 
corrirriuhities they serve. * 

It is hoped that the pubiication of this collection of essays will now stimulate 
more discussion and much, more sharing of experience dri the traijiirig df^ a new 
generatit)n of researchers for Asian and Pacific, countries. The countries 
represented have had very different histories. In some countries (for example, 
Japan) research scholars have helped to shape teaching practices and objectives for 
more than a century, whereas, in other places, the use of research as a stimulus td 
change is an innovation of only the last decade. There is, indeed, much scope, for 
debate on the styles and practices df .research that are appropriate at different 
stages in each nation's history. 

As a cdritributibri to . that debate, the editing of these papers has been a 
rewarding task. The tolerance, kindness, and command of the English language 
shown by its authors has left a deep impression on me for it has been their energy, 
and unselfishness which has made the bddk possible. My reward is in their 
continuing friendship. ^ ■■ 

1 November 1982 ^ — ■ " 

John E. Watson 

Director . * 

New Zealand Cduripl for Educational Research 
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' EDUCATION At RESEAReH IN AN EXPAIJSIVE SPIRIT, 

—The Case of Jstpan— * 



Hirbshi Kida 
Director General 
National institute for Edticational Research, Japan 



Jntrodiiciion . * . 

An ex iminatio^l of research programme,s currently being undert^c|n fs 
urgently needed in order to identify ways of promoting educational research at 
large, but more particularly to establish closer links between research and practice 
in education. Current research programmes may be examined Yrbm several angled 
but only two standpoints will be taken here, one the areas covered, and^ the other 
the researchers involved. Obviously, there are other ways of reviewing educational 
research, its methodology, the utilization of research outcomes, the utility of 
research and so forth. But for the purpose of this paper it will be sufficient to limit 
the perspective to the two angles already mentioned. 

Pnorittes in EdticaUonai Research Areus 

In November 1981, the Iriterriatibrial Bureau of Education (IBE) will organize 
its 38th 'session of an International Conference bri Educatibri and the IBE 
Secretariat has prepared a working docurnent on the state of educatibrial research 
in participating countries, based on the questionnaire completed by its Member 
States. The ()©cumerit categorizes themes of educational research into three types 
in terms of pribrities affbrded tb the themes in participating countnes: firstly, the 
type of research themes to which top pribrities are being given in Member States; 
secondly, the themes which seem destined tp receive priority in the future; and 
finally the research fields to which less priority is currently given. 

The first group of researcii themes testifies abundantly to we new and 
increasingly widespread attention being paid to social in^egra^n, and to 
knowledge, in establishing an Equality in education opportunity, therextensibn of 
primary and secondary education, the qualitative improverrierit bf education, the 
study of scholastic failure. In addition, there is much emphasis bri research intb the 
sbcial and cultural issues involved in education for the underprivileged, rriiribrity 
educatibri and special education: The iBE working document also^ identifies the 
high pribrities attributed tb research on the transition process frojn one stage of 
education to aabther and liriks betweeri educatibri'arid work.. Interestingly', research 
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briti teaching didactics in various subject areas is also given top priority in many 
countries', with special emphasis on the art of teaching in regard to bagic knowledge 
that is accompanied by research on evaluation and learning mot-ivatidn. 

The second group of research themes in the order of priorities f)^p^jc;|d by the 
IBE staff, includes "research oh curriculuni design and curriculum 3eveldpmint*in 
response to the needs of particular cour^tries, research oH Jirlks between training 
and employment, research on educational pianfflftg, and so on: it is interesting to 
observe that, while the art^of teaching basic knowledge is given top priority in 
many 'countries, research. bri curficulum design arid curriculum developrrierit is 
ranked second in the overall priority order. • , . 

Fields of research in which little development is . currently reported include, 
among oSiers, those concerning the teacher-pupil relationships and the ieaching 
process: From an overview of the IBE working document in regarq to. the 
educational research priorities iri respective couritries, it may be. said thSt more 
erriphasis is likely to be given currently to the areas which clarify ecluqatibnal i^iies 
^in relation to th6 social cdnditionS;and social pieeds. This does not necessarily mean 
of course, that iess emphasis is being given in teaching-learning processes as a 
whole, but it is worth noting that a set of areas related in d^y-to-day praetice in 
classrodfn activities is divided iritc? three diffeferit pf idfity gfdiips. ] 

These obseryatibris bri the current cbricerris of research are based dn the 
working paper IBE has prepared>cfor its International Conference on Education; 
another set of observations is to be made on the machinery for and personnel 
engaged^n educational research: To expand this perspective, three examples may 
be taken from the experiences of Japan, that is, its histdrical experience in 
educatibrial research, its machiriery fbr educatibrial research arid the persbririel 
involved, arid firially its experience in postwar curriculum development arid 
research. , ^ 

Hxsiorimi :i^eriences of Educaiionai Research . 

The characteristics of educ^afibrial research iri prewar Japari. (1868-1945) may- 
be summed up in the follbwirig way: first, a pbsitive iritroductibn aqd adoption of 
the western educational research and practices; secondly, the promotion of 
practice-oriented fesearch programmes parallel with the above; thirdly, the vH^ 
role played by the national government in linking educatidnal research and 
practice. ' ___ __ _ 

Begiririirig iri the 1870s, the Miriistry of Educatibri iri Japari set out quite 
deliberately tb collect inforrftation on educatibn in the European countries and the 
United States and it sent many young researchers to these countries to examine 
developments: During the early stages of the Meiji era, new education practices 
such as a monitdrial' system in UK and USA, the object teaching methdd as an 
iriribvatibri iri iristructibri, arid progressive educational thoughts of H. Spericer,'T.H. 
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Huxley and others, were introduced quite positively. Many of foreign educational 
documents were also translated into and published in Japanese, and educational 
information on other countries was introduced through journals. ' 

The outcomes of educational research and practice, mainly from UK and 
USA, were disseminated among educationists through the normal schoois which the- 
Ministry oi Education had establish in each r^refecture for the expansion of 
education. The elementary schboll^att ached to these normal schools were 
considered 'a model elementary school in the area'. It is worth nbtjrig then that new 
practices tried out in those attached elementary schools s'pread to other elementary 
schools in the neighbouring area; - 

Within twenty years, by the 1890s, elementary schools had been established 
throughout the' country, and the number of pupils erirblled had increased.- These 
devefcpmepts in turn, required more systematic and effective ways of teaching^ In 
place of influences from UK and USA, the teaching method of the Herbartl^ri 
schbbl. and its practices in Germany, attracted the attention of educational 
researchers seeking tb achieve a more effective implementation of school 
education. In line with this, Gerrnan pedagbgy came to be actively studied at the 
imperial univePsity and higher riprrnal schbbls. V 

During this period too. in keeping with the study of fbreigri educational 
research arid practice,*practising school teachers began to organize voluntary study 
groups and semiriars in order to find solutions to the problems they encounteredjn 
conducting teach?ng activities. The mairi fields bf study taken up in these teachers* 
groups were on classro^pr instructional methbds for the lower elementary grades 
and individualized instructional methods for the upper elemeritary grades. The 
firidirigs bf these studies were disseminated among local elementary' schools under 
the guidarice bf local education administrative officials and by means of research 
publications. 

From 1904, the enactment of the state-adbpted textbook system played an 
essential part in homogenizing the quality of education bf the couritry arid naturally 
this influenced the undertakings of research and practice. The textbboks compiled 
and published by the national' governmei^t were uniformly used in every school 
throughout the cburitry as the sole teaching material: With the enforcement of this l 
system'. Hhe practice-brierited research by school teachers tended to become 
confined only to the study of the effective utilizatibri bf giveri teaching materials. 
Ways of questioning and of writing on black-board, methbds bf cbmmuriicatidri arid 
bther practical teaching skills, were developed through studies made by classrbbm 

teachers. _ _ __ _ ! 

But educational research iri Japari also entered into a new era ^with the 
^feeginning of the twentieth century. In place t)f German methods of teaching, 
(educational thoughts and research of ?. Dewey, E; Key arid bthers were iritfoduced. 
iri contrast ^ith the teaching methods stressing 'inculcation' during gi&'Meiji era, 
educatibriists riow began to pay more attention to instructional methbds which 
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would enable children^^tb^^aim'^ < ^ 

By. then, Japan had more than fifty years of experience with modern systems 
cTschool education; Educational improvements began to be initiated therefore not 
only on the b'asis of the influence of new th%nights and practices from abroad but 
also bri the basis_df traditional ways bf thinking. Subsequently, instead of the 
western method ot learning .by debates, unique education methods such as the use 
of a composition on life experience (since th^ composition was regarded useful for 
better self-recognition) were developed a^d disseminated. 

In the longer perspective from the Meiji period to the Secbrid \ybrld War, it : 
may be bbserved that ed^catibhal research in Japan began with the direct 
trahsplantatibn of fbreign research" and practice and then gradtiaJly proceeded to 
the undertaking of educational research based on Japanese traditions and vaFdeSr 
At the same time, the magnitude of research projects and practices wa^ gradually 
shifted' from small-scale to large-scale undertakings, harriely, frbm cbmmuriity- 
centred br individually-initiated stlidies tb naticfc-wide investigatibns. ^ ' - 

Machinery for and Personnel Engaged in Educafionai i^Bsearcii . \ 

• In Japan, educational research projects are conducted in various forms by 
educatibnal researchers, schblars, elerrieritary arid secbridary schbbl teachers, arid 
, bthers. Generally these projects may be categorized into the following three 
patterns: first, the educational research pursued by teachers themselves who are 
actual practitioners of eler'entary and secondary school education; second, the 
practice-oriented educational research carried out by full-time educatibnal 
researchers. The educatibrial research arid surveys impleriierited by ceritral arid 
Ibcal foverrirrierits arid researches riiade by institutibris for in-service training)|^6f 
teachers should also be included in this grouping. Thirdly, there is the basic ari^ 
theoretical educational research undertaken by the university professors and 
researchers: But the most outstanding characteristic of the educational research in 
Japan is the first categbfy of educatibrial research outlined here. Schbbl activity- 
based educatibrial research is widely, actively and systeriiatically conducted by 
schbbl teachers themselves. ' , 

Educational research of this type is rooted, in the teacher's enthusiasm foi 
fulfilling and developing their educational activities: This is concentrated mainly on 
subject-matter teaching, and is carried out on an individual schbbl basis for the 
purpose bf improving iristructibrial rriethbds urider the leadership bf schbbl priricipal • 
and senior teachers. In additibri, a number bf local voluntary study organizations of 
teachers have been foi ried which also contribute to the promotion of research 
activities; These teacher's organizations generally include subject specialists in a 
given area such as the teachers of Japanese language, or mathematics, or social 
studies, at the cbmmuriity arid/br at prefectural level. There are ribw riibre thari 500 
such prefectural-level brgariizatibris thrbughbut the cbuntry. Nbt a few teachers are 
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also members of the nat^pn-wide educational research organizations that have been 
• initiated mainly Sy schola:rs and professional researchers; these teachers may 
therefore'cdnduct their research activities -in collaboratiori with member scholars 

or researchers. ^ . - t 

* Elementary or secondary schools attached to teacher-training universities or 
education departments of general-type uriiy^rsities. arid the experimental schools- 
'specially designated; by the Ministry of Education, or local boards of education, » 
cbitduct various educational research projects that are given special impbrtarice. 
Regional, as v^ell as riatidn-wide educational: research organizatipjis. hold annual 
study meetings to provide their members with opportunities for .presenting and ' 
discussing their research outcomes. But most research repdfts are published\in 

jpurnals: ^ __ __ ' , ' _ : ? 

Iri J'apan. -there is at least one national teacher-training university or 
department of education in national university, in each of 4? prefectures. Each of 
these teacher training universities or departments of education runs its own' 
attached elementary/seconddry schools sb as to cdnduct experimental, or pilot 
-educational practice or research. At present, iri 1981. there afe 71 attached 
elemeritary schools and 76 attached lower secondary schools. The role played by 
these aUached schools iri the promotion of curriculum research and development, is , 

quite vital. • 

order to contribute to the irriprbvemerit of teaching content and method the 
Ministry of-Education and prefectural or municipal bbards 6f educatidn request a 
riiimber df elementary and secondary schoojs every year to carry out. m additidti^ 
research on iristructidnal methods for spec iiMed subject-matter, teto 
educational prograrrimes,.fbr peridds df dne or two years^ These schools a>e called 
^designated study schools* and currently rridre than 800 schools have been^ identified ^ 
■ for these purposes by the Ministry of Educatibri, The Ministry of Education, 
receives study reports from these schools which are then used for fevisidn work ^n 
the courses bf study, standards and so on for reviewing national curriculum. 

The secbrid categbry bf educational research identified above is conducted by 
full-time educational researchers. There are now nearly 566 educational research 
institutions established by prefectural or rriuriicipal gdvemnients: The^e institutions 
are "conducting, on the one hand, various practice-brietlted research projects in 
association with local schools-^d classroo^ tochers, or ofgariizii^g. Qfil th^/dther. ' 
inservice trairiirig cdurses for local teacheS. . 

Many of these iristitutibris were established during the postwar education 
reform period for the purpose of derribcratizing and rationalizing educatioha! 
pnpgi-ammes: in 1948. a National Federatron of Educatibrial Research Institutes of ^ 
Japan was formed as a national boSy to represent the interests bf these ic^titutions. _ 
This Federatibri has strengthened Cooperative tjes among member iristitutibris and. .i 
at tfi^ same time. helped;itb facilitate various nation-^yide joint research pr^ects. 
The membership how reaches about ^0. * / , 
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The Fede?atioh also organizes an. annnal study assembly where 40 to 50 
research reports are usaaiiy submitted, it also holds study meetings regularly for 
each joint research, project. .\ variety of joint research projects have so far been 
initiated by the Federation such ag, improvement of Instructional Methods', 'StuSy 
of Moral Education'. 'Education • for Working Youths and Their; Life 
Consciou^ess', 'Family and Children', 'Systematization of Education' and 'Basic 
Study on Scholastic Achievement and Career Selection'. 

Besides these local institutions, there are the National Institute ior 
Edufetidnal Research arid the National Institute of Special Education. The former 
was establTsHed by the national government in 1949 when the postwar educational 
reform was in process. It aims at conducting practical and basic research on 
education with a view to promoting edu'cational ri^fdrms on the basis of scieritific 
• educationa^esearch: The National Institute of Special Education was established 
in 1971 for the purpose of cbriducting riecessary research for the promotion of 
special education and it has its own attached school for severely handicapped 
children. 

FinaHy, the third category of educational research in Japan that was listed is 
the theoretical research conducted by university professors arid professional 
researchers. Most of four-year riatibrial uriiversities (about 90 in number) in Japan_ 
have educational departrhents or divisions, and the teaching staffs of these* 
departrhents or divisions are usually engaged in theoretical as well as practical 
stupes of education apart from their regular teaching. Some ufiiversities have also 
estaolished research facilities such as an educatibrial techriblogy ceritre, or a science 
education study centre and a university educatibri ceritre, iri which research staff 
are cbriductirig specialized research projects. 

There are also rhbre than 300 four-year private universities in japan. Many of 
these also offer teacher training ^ourses a^d conduct educational research 
programmes. V 

There are about 40 nation-wide ac&deftiic educational associations. Each of 
them organizes study riieetirigs brice or several times a. year and provides its' 
rrierribers with opportunities to present the outcomes of their research projecti:. in 
recent years, an increasing number q| these associations have been encouraged to - 
undertake joint research projects among their members or to hold symposia bri 
specific topics of education: 

erience in Postwar Curriculum Development and Research 

\ i 

•ufe supplement tWs c^regorization of the personnel involved in educational 
reseafclj it is important, to trace back why the primary feature bf educatibrial 
research in Japan, that is the emphasis giveri tb research projects undertaken by 
school teachers, has errierged. Iri a sense, the explanation becomes an historical 
review of educational research and practice in post-war period. 
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Education in the postwar Japan was strongly influenced by education in the 
United St^^tes and this was aiso the case. in the fieid oi educational research and 
curriculuni development. The main focus of curriculom development in the years 
irrirriediately after the war was upon the fdnnulation of 'social studies' which 
attempted to integrate what \vas kriowri as Shushiii (civics), geography arid history 
in pre-war period. Learning methods based on the concerns and interests of chiloreri 
were introduced and what are known as problem-solving methods were also widely ^ 
adopted. > 

The research dri these new emphases on education wa^ carried out by 
professional researchers, university professors arid experts iri the Ministry of 
Education. These research projects were often undertaken however, without 
sufficient time being given to their proper preparation and implementation, and this 
may explain why it is now difficult to establish whether the outcomes of these 
researches were ever (||ectively transplanted into classroorri practice: In'any case, 
nation-wide surveys uridei^aken at this time by NIER fburid th^t th& main cdncern 
of teachers was centered on methods of organizing child-centred learriirig activities 
and that they were , giving less attention to the coiUent of their' ihstructibn. 
Moreover, these survey reports pointed out that the basic scholastic levels achieved 
by childreri had dropped mainly, it %vas argued, because oi' integrated curriculum 
orgariizatibri. 

During the first half of the 1950s then, public criticism begari to riiburit dri the 
directions taken by new education, and a demand for more systematized learriirig 
of lyiowledge and skills gathered strength. The organization of stud/'meetings at 
tiatidrial, as well as regidnal levels became frequent and the curriculum specialists 
discussed the issues exterisively. Vdluritary educational associations also pointed 
out the necessity of systematic learriirig arid the attairimerit of adequate scholastic 
standards. In response to and on the basis of these views arid sugg^stibris, the . 
Ministry of Education promulgated a fresh set of curriculum standards. 

Iri the sixties theu. the attention of researchers became concentrated more on 
curriculum cbriterit rather .than curriculum construction. As a result of this 
emphasis, it soon found that it was esseritial, for iristarice, td-teach the rules of 
science systematically and sequentially, if the iiltirriate aim was to develop a 
learner's perception of nature and the society. 

Along with the research by the iull-time researchers, studies by classroom 
teachers sbori became more evident "fend active during this period. Enthusiastic 
teachers tried to reveal the learriirig processes of children by means of keeping the 
records of classroom and other activities. Their studies were usually carried out 
with the participation of university professors and also the staffs bf research 
agencies: The organized and piarined? research projects conducted jointly by the ^ 
National Institute for Educational Research and local educational research 
iristitutibris alsb contributed to the progress made in these" investigations into 
instructional activities. As a result bf these studies, arid practices, teaching-learning 
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processes came to be uiidersiobd much more scientifically, and new ideas on 
evaluation methods also emended from this emphasis. 

in the seventies, research on. teaching-learning processes has been conducted 
continuously, and special eqiphasis |ias been put on the study of teaching-learning 
rriethbds geared to individual abilities arid aptitudes. Iri addition, riiuqh atteritibri 
was then given to the study of audio- visual instruct iori, programrned^^iiestruclioh, 
and other forms of educational technology. At the same time, nevt- pressures for 
carriculam change flave been called for with the introduction, of environmental 
eciucation, education international understanding, work -experience 

prbgrammes\ arid so bri, all of which require ari iriterdiscipliilary approach across 
traditional subject areas. ' ^ 



Conciudin^ Remark — ' A Proposal 

'^rbrri these experierice bf edlicatibrial research iri Japari, arid bbservatibris pri 
major world-wide trends, I am persuaded to stress the importance of enhancing the 
'1*esearch capabilities of classroom teachers.. This is needed not only for the 
improvement of educational research, but aiso'for the qualitative, improvement of 
educatior that is needed so much' in every country: It must be emphasized that the 
erithusiasrti which teachers bririg tb their teachirig duties, as well aS to the 
irriprbverrierit of education generally, is a fundamental condition for educational 
development in any place. W^e believe it is the searching mind of teachers seeking 
to improve their educational activities which has made educational research so 
active in Japan. To improve 'day-to-day instructional activities, teachers need to 
possess a deep-kribwledge bf their craft and a capacity to analyse their day-tb-day 
activities. This means that, tb be successful, teachers require a capacity tb 
undertake research projects themselves within their bwri teachirig prbgramrrie. 

Clearly, to advance such objectives more broadly, international cooperation 
and the exchange of information among countries: on educational researdi will need 
to be strengthened. And this:' is al^o an essential condition for expanding the 
research capabilities bf iridividiial couritries. It riiay be suggested respectfully! that 
rriuch riibre rriight be dbrie tb establish systerris fbr prbmbtirig practical arid 
classroom-oriented educational research as a basis for identifying <*the kinds of 
supervisory procedures and assistance needed for the improvement 'of school 
practices generally: To fulfill the professional aspirations of teachers, and to 
improve their cbntribution, it ii^ important that the teachers* interest in and 
erithiisiasrri fbr research, be erihariced. Adrriiriistrative riieasures that will 

N. . ______ __ _ _ _~ _ 

accomplish such objectives are therefore of special concern to us. The question bf 
how to enhance the research capability of classroom teachers will be a major topic 
for discussion in this seminar and i hope that my presentation will have been useful 
to some extent in advancing that theme. 
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ALTERNATIVE PATHS TG EXPERTISE 

Reritarb Ohrib ^ 

Director, Attached Library of Education 
National Institute for Educational Research, Japan 



<^ Introduction . 

The term 'educational reseSchers' in japan is usaually used to identify those 
in the field of education who are^ engaged in research by profession or as a career. 
They conduct individual dr^birit researches in their own specialized fields in the 
institutes of higher learning or various institutidris fdr educatibrial research, arid a 
graduate school system has been established for training individuals for such 
positions. 

Educatibrial researchers are not limited however, to professional reseachers 
working at institutes of higher learriirig bj iri various specialized institutions for 
educational research. Even among teachers at kiridergarteris, elemeritary, lower 
and upper secondary schools, and among administrators working iri national arid 
local educational agencies, there are many individuals in Japan who have acquired 
a high ability iri educational research, who conduct educational researcfi while 
engaged iri teachirig dr adrriiriistrative tasks, arid who have achieved significantly in 
the understandings promoted by their research. 

It Is commonly agreedrtoo, that educational researc^arid practice, br actual 
instructional activities and educational administration should all have close inter- 
relatibriships. Frbni this viewpoint then, the training of educational researchers is 
riot sirriply a rriatter bf preparirig prbfessibnal researchers to be employed in 
institutes of higher learriirig dr specialized iristitutibris for educatibrial research, but 
a question of how we may improve the understanding df research held by teachers 
and educational administrators. 

Herice, in this broader context, I should like to identify here some of the roles 
cdrririibrily Accepted by educational researchers in Japan, and their training for 
these tasks, iri order tb clarify hbw' we may improve the overall level of research 
achieved within the field of education. 

Types of Educational Researchers and Their Training 

1R.^earcheY with Graduate Training 

^ __ _ ____ ~ _ ' ' ' _ ' _ '. 

Dr A. is 38 years old an(^ presently an assistant professdr at Tdkyd Gakugei 
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University (a national university), teaching courses on the history of social studies, 
teaching methods and social studies: and the development of<teaching materi^^s for 
social studies: He was offered a position by this university three years ago. Before 
taking it he had been liecturing bri methods of teaching in social studies in the 
education department of a local university. 

Dr A, graduated from tbe Department of Education at the Tokyo University 
of Education (also ^ national university) at the age of 22: After being awarded with 
a first degree, he continued his studies on curriculum development for two years to 
complete a two year's master's programme. Then, from his master's programme he 
cbritiriued for another three years in a doctoral programme specializing in 
curriculum development on social studies. On completing -the doctoral programme, 
he spent an additional year at the graduate school in Tokyo before finding a 
position as a lecturer at a*locai national university: 

Dr A's case is a rather fortunate dtie, since he was able to make a satisfactory* 
start in his professional career by finding a job as a lecturer within one or two years 
after completing a doctoral programme. For many. of those completing graduate 
work it has become *very difficult in Japan to find a job in institutes of higher 
learning, or in educational research institutes, which will provide scope for them to 
become fully fledged educational researchers. We already have a problem of 
unerriplbyrriejit in Japan arribhg thbse hbldihg doctoral degrees. 

Later, Dr A. was promoted to a position as ah assistant professor in the local 
university, and during his second year as an assistant professor he_ moved to his 
present position in Tokyo. The distinctive feature of his case is that he has received 
his basic training in educational research through his studies^t a graduate school, 
and subsequently develbped his career as a prbfessibrial ediicatibnal researcher 
through the research activities he has conducted at the university as a lecturer arid 
as an assistant professor. • % 

The course Dr A. has taken is the rpost typical and normal one in Japan and 
it may be called the 'academic researcher's course': It dcfes not mean however, that 
individuals like Dr A. have Hot been engaged in practical research enquiries. Wheri 
he was teaching at a Ibcal national university, Dr A. kept in close contact with the 
Society for the Study of Social Studies iri that prefecture (most members of the 
Society are teachers of;fsocial studies at elementary and lower secondary schools) 
and through participatTon in the Society's activities he has done practical research 
^ercises: In any case, when we talk about the training of educational researchers, 
we usually have in mind ihe type of training 'Dr A. has. undeftakeri. 

KESBurcher with Training ut un Eduvutionni Research Institute . 

Mr B. is presently an assistant professor at Kanazawa University (^■H^nal 
university) specializing in teaching methods, and he is also engaged in research 
activities as a staff mernber of the Centre fbr Educatibnal Technblbgy attached to 
the university. He is now 48 years bid arid it has beeri twb years sirice he was offered 
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a position as an assistant prdfessdr. Before taking his present posit i oil* he had be^^^^ 
engaged in various activities for ten years as a research worker in audio-visual 
edacation; educational technology, and teaching methods at a prefectaral education 
centre. 

While engaged on researches m his specialized field, and in teaching at the 
university, he also gives lectures and training, as a part-time instructor at the^ 
prefectural education centre, for the inservice training of teachers from 
elementary, lower and upper secondary schools. The education centre where he was 
formerly a full-time staff member, is a centre for inservice training as well as for 
research, but training takes precedence over research. 

There are 47 prefectures in Japan, and ait least one such centre has been set 
up in each prefecture (as well as specially designated cities, e.g. those with over one 
million population). A regional network of such centres not only promotes the 
exchange of information on research and training, but also provides a framework 
for joint projects and research activity to enhance tft^ctivities of each individual 
i centre. Further, it may be noted that in Japan a NationahFederation of Educational 
I Research Institutes (NFERI) acts not only as a coordinati^ng body; it is presently 
promoting and conducting two joint research "projects which will extend over a 

three-year period. 

During his 16 years as a research worker at the prefectural educational 
research centre, Mr B. actively^articipated in research through-joint projects and 
seminars organized by NFERI, and implemented research on the themes to which 
he was assigned in the NI^RI project. The experience he gained in this period has 
contributed greatly to the development of his research competence: Moreover^he 
has extended his research independently and has reported his findings many times 
to riatiori-wide academic societies^ In addition, he has been actively involved in the 
activities of study groups in the prefecture on educational technology, arid audio- 
visual education, and he has part'cipated in the management of such groups, Smce 
he has become well-known for these achievements, he was subsequently offered a 
. position as an assistant professor in the _departrrierit of education at the nationaj 
university of that prefecture. However, not everyone can become a research worker 
at a prefectural education centre as Mr B. did. Prior to his service at the centre, he 
had been a teacher for 10 years after graduating from university. At first he was 
interested in art education arid had little to do with either educational technology 
or audio-visual education. His iriterest iri research in both of these jreas was 
- stimulated by the fact that his school, under the leadership of its principal, had 
choseri these special fields as their research themes ahd later as a research project: 
For six or severi years, until t^e principal retired, the school conducted research ori 
how to improve the effectiveriess of its teaching through making use of audio -visual 
instructionat materials and educational technology. Gradually, Nfr B. came to play 
an active role in t4iese research activities withiri his school and from this 
background he was offered his first research appoiritmerit at the prefectural 
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education cieritrie. 

Rvsmrvlier with Train inj^f in AUacned School 

Mr e. is 46 years old and a teacher-consultant for a municipal board of 
education. Before taking this positibii, he taught for ten years at the Takamatsu 
elementary school attached to the Departrrient of Education, Kagawa University, 
arid in the school he led the study group on social studies. In the two years before 
he became a teacher-consultant he was also lecturing on teaching methods in social 
studies at the department of education at Kagawa University, while teaching at the 
elementary school. He Cdntinues to lecture at the university as a part-time lecturjer, 
.although his hew position as a teacher-consultant keeps him extremely busy. Mr G. 
is another type of researcher with a high level of ability in educational research: 
I do not intend to say that he must have a high^ability in educational research 
only .because he has a position as a part-time lecturer in the departrrient of 
education. In the case of Mr C, while he was teaching at the attached elementary 
school, he had already published with his colleagues, a book on a course of study, 
he had reported his research work at the Society for the Study of Social Studies, 
and he had also published many of his papers in professional journals on education. 
Among the papers he had published, one on *the factors for the fbrmatiori^ social 
consciousness among children*, based upon his cwri experierices of teachirij?:, had 
attracted much public atteritibri. All thi^uggests cii3t he was already a prominent 
edUcatibrial researcher while still a teacher in an elemtntary. school. 

In each of the 47 prefectures in Japan, a department of education or a college 
of education has been estabiished and in each of-these departments or colleges, an 
attached school has been set up as an instftutibn for practice teaching. Teachers at 
attached schools are therefore required tb guide arid advise wbuld-be teachers in 
their practice teachirig, arid thus, corripared to teachers at ordinary public schools, 
they rieed to corhmit themselves more to educational research on a day-to-day basis 
in order to acquire the /knowledge. aSd ability to help such students. In the 
recruitment of attached school teachers those who are actively erigaged iri 
educational research within a prefecture are Usually giveri preference. 

Furthermore, attached schools regularly hold seriiiriars, (once a year or once 
iri two years) wJ^ch are prirriarily demonstration lessons, based upon a therne 
selected according to the up-to-date issues raised in the field of education: Since 
attached schools as . compared to other public schools, have an advantagis bf 
receiving guidance from university professors,- the semiriars they brgariize attract 
attention of teachers from all bver the prefecture. For aM these reasons teachers of 
attached schools terid to be actively engaged in educational research. 

In the case ~K>i Kagawa prefecture, there are two schools attached to the . 
department of education in Kagawa University and teachers from these schools; as 
a rule, accept a leadership role in the management of prefeCtUre-wide societies bf 
teachers: During the ten years- he spent iri the attached schbbl, Mr C. was often 
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engaged in the programming and implementalibri of various research activities of 
the Society for the Study of Sociai Studies for elementary school teachers of 
Kagawa prefecture. 

These experiences have contributed a great deal to Mr C's career 
development as an educational researcher. Similarlv, there are many other people 
in Japan who have trained themselves like Mr C. to become professional 
edi^atibrial researchers through research experiences at attached schools. 

/ Researcher with Traiyimg at Designated School for Study 

' in introducing Mr B. in the preceding section and outlining how he had 
developed his ability in educational research at the educational research institute, 
I mentioned that the school wfiere he had^taught initially had fornndated a research 
theme and promoted joint researches among its teachers; Mr B. played a leading 
role in these research activities. In this piece I am introducing Mr D. who has also 
taught at the school deeply cornmitted to educational research, and it is his 
experiences in that school which has developed his ability in research. He is at 
present vice-principal of the school to which he owes much of what he is now: 

Mr D. graduated from a private university in Tokyo and this university did 
not have a department of education. However, he obtained the required credits arid 
acquired a teacher certificate. After graduation more than twenty years ago, 
instead of going on to graduate school, he started teaching at an elementary school 
iri his home town; he is now 45 years old. The elemeritary school where he has 
taught is well-kribwn nationally for its active involvement in educatiorial research: 
Since about the time wheri he started teaching there, the school has held seTAiriars. 
regularly (in every three years) irivitirig teachers from all over the country and 
these seminars include 'open classes' (class observation), reports of research work 

arid workshops: 

" It riiust be emphasized that in the case of this eleriieritary school the interest 
in. and upon research iri education has not come about because the school was 
designated for study by the prefectural or municipal board of education. Rather the 
school started research activities vbluritarily by setting up research objectives and 
conducting research on the selected theme iri a period of two to three years. The 
strong leadership role taken by the principal becomes very important here; of 
course. Since this research is conducted within the actual school eriviroriment, it is 
natural that the study of actual class activities, or so-called ^action research' plays 

a dominant part. _ : 

Mr D: started his teaching career iri such ari atmosphere: Three years later, he 
and his colleagues initiated researches on the q«festibn bf how to make teaching 
more effectl've by the jntiroduction of tearp- teaching methods. This is the first 
research subject he had dealt with: With the study team in the school, he .first 
coilected literature on team teaching available in Japan and abroad and developed 
a teaching system after studying this literature. Then,, based upon this teaching 
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system he conducted an experimental class, and re-develdped another system 
reviewing the result x)f his expefimerits. He repeated this approach a^airi and again. 
Meanwhile, he invited researchers from universities and teachers from those 
schools advanced in educational research to observe his ciass and to have 
discussions with him on his teaching system: 

He continued these research activities for more than ten years at an 
school and, after teaching in a different school for some years, he 
moved back two years ago to the former school, as vice-principal. He has not been 
involved in research activities at any specialized institutes for jeducational research, 
arid uriilike Mr C, Mr D. has hot taught at a university as a part-time lecturer: Yet, 
his achievejnent in the field of educational research is widely recognized arid highly 
regarded. He has reported his research work dri team teachirig to the Society for 
^he Study of Teaching Methods arid to the Society for the Study of Education. He 
has also be^ri invited to a symposium as a panellist, and has co-authored several 
publications of Hdjb Elementary School. This is sufficient perhaps to represent his 
high ability in educational research. -Whithout doubt this has developed at Hajb 
Elementary School from his readiness to take an active part iri the research 
programme of the school. 

To this ppirit, I have identified four c ifferent types of researchers in education 
frorri the background of their training; a researcher with graduate training, a 
researcher with training at educational r-search institute, a researcher with 
training at attached school and a researcher with training at designated school for 
sUidy: Most educational re|earchers, however, usually take a combinatidn of four 
different courses iri their trairiirig. It is rare for them to receive only one type of 
trairiirig. Clearly riot all the people with a high ability in educational research can ' 
teach at institutes of higher learning or become a research worker at specialized ' 
institution for educational research: Among them, there may. be a teacher- 
consultant of the local board of education, or 'a researcher responsible for the 
inservice training of .teachers at a local education centre, or a teacher at an 
ordinary public school. It is rriy belief that' the ability in education research which 
these people have acquired will help give direction and rationality to their everyday 
{practice in education. 

Implications for Training Programmes of "Educatibnal Resea^tfers 

The trairiirig arid career patterns of four types of research wooers have now 
been outlined. Normally, training through graduate courses here classSjied as Type 
A^is regarded as the most authentic mode of training, but researchers of high abilitj^ 
and commitment may .also be produced from' the other three riiodes identified, It - 
may be helpful therefore, if we riow erideavbur to clarify the common features of 
the trairiirig patterris set but. 
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Acquisiiion of Infonhalion - 

First, it ri^ay be observed that each type of researcher accepted some 
responsibility for the training achieved through their individual efforts in searching 
for reference material and collecting needed ihformatioif. Researchers of Types B 
to D above are also university graduates and they had a foundation in the basic 
knowledge and skill required for undertaking research. Following upon graduation 
they have been practising teachers, and they have elaborated refined their 
knowledge arid skill for teaching through their experiences in teacmrig. 

In the process of seeking better 'irifcirmatibri they have stuSed refererice 
materials in order to identify ways of dealing with a given topic or problem. 
Frequently this has meant a comparative study of relevant documents, or a scrutiny 
of p»^ *»vidus research findings. In addition, attendance at study meetings on related 
areas, or lectures on a given therrie by experts have been essential steps in this 
process of assembling information. 

It is from such experience that the need has now become widely recognized in 
Japan for effective research inform^on systems to enable individuals, regardless 
'^ dif their place of living, to have easy access to lists of relevant documents and 
abstracts of previous research. The idea is to develop systems to collect educational 
research resources, to process or to set these up systematically, arid to dissemiriate 
information about these reference sources more effectively. Herice, a riatidrial 
network of such systems is now to be established, and the National Institute for 
Educational Research has established a study team to examine the proposition; the 
Iristitute has in fact already launched a project to establish a research information 
centre. 

Analyticai Study of the Instmctionai Protess 

Secondly, the types of researchers cited above have all been engaged in the 
analytical study of actual classroom activities and the investigation of instructional 
procedures. Studies based on bddks arid djpcurrients are inclined to become 
theoretical, and it hardly heeds to be eriiphasized that educatidrial research should 
not be confined only to theories of education. It is argued here that r^listic studiiss 
of the actual teaching process should be encouraged and it will be noted that the 
illustrative exarnples of Types B to D were in the classroom or places close, to the 
classroom. The rriost cdriveriierit research context in these cases has been the actuaj 
teaching-learning situatibri teachers have faced daily and so they have analyzed 
purposefully, and by themselves, their own daily teachirig practices or objectives. 

The actual study of the educational process, as it occurs, should be ari 
irriperative in the preparation of any researcher, including university professors and 
researchers iri educational institutions: It is from such studies that the research 
abilities "bf iridividual researchers are sharperied, since competence comes from 
experience in handling the real data bf teachirig arid learriirig. The various 
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opportunities which exist for such analytical studies may be cited as: 

(1) Studies of classroom activites^Objective analyses of the interactions Isetween 
teachers and pupils in the process of instructional activities. Through the 
recording of such ihteractibris, ways of improving teachirig-lisarf irig activities 
may be explored: _ - 

(2) Observation of discussions on demdnstratibn classes: Provides scope for 
identifying and clarifying problems involved in the demonstration process 
Itself. ^ _ _ 

(3) Cdllectibh and analysis of documents on classroom activities:Recbrding of 
classroom instructional programmes, their analyses and utilization as a basis 
for subsequent instructional • planning, Ifeon strategies and learning 
assignrnehts. _^ 

(4) Analysis of school programmes: Not only classroom instr^itionai activities, 
but eveiy activity of the school programme, including hbm&obm activities, 
club activkies, piy^n councjls and so forth may be usefully recorded and 
analyzed in providing a context for ideas and perceptions on teacher-pupil 
relations.' • 

It will be noted that each of the researchers identified in the case studies 



above has made skilful use of such opportunities for study. Their ability and 
competence in research has thus originated with an analysis of their own actions in 
the iristructidnal cdritext. / 

Participation in /vini Research Projects 



ft will be noted too that each of the^r^searchers identified above has been 
strongly motivated by participation on joint researcit projects which have been 
iriflueritial iri develdpirig their research competencies. Examples of the way in which 
such joint research projects are spdrisdred may categdrized as fdlldws: 

(1) Joint study at universities: A i^iyersity may organize joint study projects 
among its faculty members. In Japan, the major financial resources for 
university joint researirh projects are (a) research funds distributed ambng 
faculty members, (b) financial assistance from the Mifristry of Mucation in the 
form of a special grant for scientific research, and (c) research grants from 
foundations and other agencies. 



Inter-university joint research projects are also undertaken from time to time. 

(2) Joint study projects at educational research institutions: In japan, educational 
research -institutions, approximately 500 in number, organize various jbint 
rea5arc^h projects by recruiting project members tidt only from the institution 
itself, but also from outside resources such as universities, schools and other 
ihstitutibhs. The selectibh of research tbjSrcs or themes in these research 
institutions reflects social as well as school needs, or issues in a locality: 

The National federation of EducationaJ^ Research Ins^^ 

wide joint study projects from time to time, and this helps to stimulate research 
activity iri individual institutibns. 



(3) Joint research/survey by administrative agencies: The Ministry of Education 
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in Japan and the local boards of education also often undertake jpjnt resea^^^^ 
survey projects" to clarify or to contribute to the solution of administrative 
problems: In such projects, university prbfessbrs^prbfessibria^. researchers, arid 
school teachers are usually irivited to cooperate with specialized staff of the 
agency. 

(4) Joint study projects at schools: In Japan, itiany elementa'-y and secondary 
schools, and those notrattached to an education department of a university or 
.designated as a school for study, cbriduct irivestigatibris bri topics chosen in 
relatibri to their own educatidrial objectives or tasks, or the educational needs 
of the community concerned. The quality of these in-schbol joint projects varies 
from one school' to aribther, but it is quite clear that this ty^ of joint study 
helps to develop research abilities of school teachers at iarge. 

(5) Jbirit study projects bf professional associations^ Professional bodies of 
teachers, and subject specialists ^also always set common themes and topics for 
study, and request their members to cbriduct their own enquiries in relation to 
such theme?. Oppbrturiitie^to present the outcome of such encjuiries take many 
forms: and more acaderalc societies also often conduct joint study pri^ects. 

Participation in Inservice Training Programmes 

Lastly, the participation iri iriservice training prograninies has to be 
mentioned because of the stimulus and opportunity it provides for the development 
of research abilities: In Japan, th^ Ministry of Education, the local -boards of 
education, municipal or prefecturai centres, and schools ^i[or8^"i2e various types 
of iriservice training program les for school teachers and participation in these 
activities is helpful to the develbprrierit bf research abilities, cometencies and 
interests among practising teachers. ^ ^ 

The principle of voluntary participation is the key feature bf 
training in Japan. The predominant aim is the professional enrichment of 
thrbugh irriproved abilities and understanding: Generally speaking, partici 
such training prograrrirries is ribt directly rewarded by promotinal oatcomes, salary 
increases or other material benefits. . . 

Neverthiess. it is possible to identify patterns iri the riatiorial arrarigemerits for 
_such services: The Ministry of Education, for instance implement? arinually the in- 
service prograrrirries for principals, vice-principals and key teachers, who are 
selected by all prefecturai bbards bf education. The programmes for individuals at 
this level concentrate rriairily bri schbbl adrriiriistratibri, curriculum theory and 
instructional methods. The municipal arid prefecturai boards bf education, on the 
other hand, tend ta::Mncentrate on the needs of specific groups of teachers such, as 
newly recruited teacfr^rs, teachers of ten-year experience and pricipals etc. and to 
extend their basic training. The municipal and prefectaral education centres, which 
are usually equipped with pr'bfessibrial staff and special facilities for inservice 
training are especially concerned with classrbbrii teaching and school management, 
and their courses nonnally deal with the teaching of subjects br the uriderstaridirig 
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of students or specifically controversial issues. School-based in-service prdgrarnnies 
are eyen%mbre complex, some involve all staff, others are sectibrial. In additibri, 
private study groups are widespread and. of ten make very significant cbntributioris 
to the professional development of the teachers concerned. In short, Japanese 
teachers are highly motivated in seeking to advance their professional knowledge 
arid skill arid mariy avenues have been developed to enable them to do so. These 
.often involve the use of research-based kribwledge br expertise arid participation in 
experimentalprojects. • ^ - 

^^y^ * * * * * * * * * * * 

This essay has been an attempt to clarify the backgrounds and paths toward 
fesearch expertise followed by fbiir researchers in Japan who represent the various 
contexts iri which educational research is pf bmbted aridjidvariced. Clearly there is 
such scope for collaboration between each of contexts. To begiri it may be argued 
that the analysis suggests that a systematization of these opportunities for training 
educational researchers is a crucial tas^ still to be undertaken in Japan. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
^ • FOR RESEARCH 

—Distinctive Opportunities for Practising Teachers in Japan— 



Kbichi Suzuki 
Teacher Training Division 
Higher Education Bureau 
Ministry of Education, Science and Culture, Japan 
and 

ft Shinjb CJkuda v 
f^rdfessc^bf Educatibn 
. Yokohama Natiwial University, Japan 



Tntrodaction ^_ 

In order to cope with the social demand for elementary school teachers, and 
to prbvide training to improve their ability and quality, the Jbetsy University of 
Teacher Edugatibn arid the Hyogb l^iversity of Teacher Education have 
departments for elementary schbbl teacher training, arid a graduate school for 
teacher research and training. Both universities were established as national^ 
universities in October 1978, and the overall emphasis in both is bri graduate schbbl 
study tb prbmbte practical research concerned with school education. 

As educatbrs, teachers are required to have highly developed professional 
abilities and qualities such as | broad liberal arts background, professional 
• academic ability in , the various Subjects, a deep uriderstaridirig bf educational 
principles and methods, as well as of human growth and develbpmerit, arid excellerit 
educational skills— all supported by human love and a sense of mission. In the light 
of these requirements, the Central €ouncil for Education submitted^ a 
recommendatibrirtb the Miriister bf Educatibn in June 1S71, stating the necessity of 
establishing Master's level graduate schbbls for the purpbse bf providing for high 
level educational research and for training deigned tb imprbye the professional 
quality .and ability of teachers in active service. Then, in July 1972, the Ministry bf 
Educatibrt^s Cburicil on Educational Personnel Tr^ning proposedjhe est^blishmerit 
t)f (1) universities bf teacher educatibn based on a new design which included 
improvements in training for till develbprrierit bf higher quality elementary school 
teachers, arS (2) Master's level gradua^ schbbls fbr the purpbse of providing , 
training for teachers, in active service. _^ ' 

bri receiving these recommendations, the Ministry of Educatibn, in May*1973, 
set up a "Cbmriiitfee^&^rivestigate the Formation of New Design Universities of 
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Teacher EducatiDn" so that the details of the establishment of such >iriiversities 

could be worked biit. A yieaf later, in May 197A, this cbmniittee submitted its report 

« _" _ _ ■ _ 

entitled *'0h the Design of New Universities arid Graduate Schools for Teachers", 

which concluded: 

.__ _ __ _._ _.._*. _ _ 1 

"In order to deal vvith the task of improving the quatity and ability of teachers, it is 
necessary to provide comprehensive facilities for undergraduate education and 
stady/research for teachers in active service. It is also desirable that integrated 
undergraduate and gra.duate faciiities be established as a nev^ organ for teacher 
education arid research". 

On the basis- of this report, and otl^er considerations, the Ministry of 
Education proceeded with preparations for the estabiishment of the Joetsu and 
Hyogo Universities of Teacher Education: To provide for the establishment of such 
new universities, a bill entitled "Pajti^Revisiori of the National School 
Establishmerit Law" was submitted'To^e Diet iriJFebruary 1978. The revised law 
was promulgated in June of that year, and the two universities were officially 
established on October 1, 1978. 

Purpose arid Studerit Admissibri Plaris for the Undergraduate and Graduate Schools 

/ 

Purpose of the Undergradmte and GraduaTe Schools - 

_____ _______________ r ; 

In the graduate schools of both Joetsu and Hyogo Universities of Teacher 
Education, approximately two thirds of the total riumber of students are to be 
elerrieritary and lower secondary teachers with at least three years of teaching 
experience. The main objective in these graduate schools will be to develop 
teachers capable of life-lbng,; continuing growth as educators through 
comprehensive professional research in the sciences related to elementary and 
lower secondary educatiorial practice. 

At the uridergraduate level, the objective is to trairi teachers for elferiieritary 
education, w'here we corisider the basic foundation for human education is laid. 
New approaches are to»be adopted to envigorate initial practical experience in - 
teaching and training and to ensure that teachers possess not dnly instructional 
ability in all subjects and fields, but also a cornprehensive uriderstaridirig of the 
growth arid deveJbpmerit of irifarits arid yoUrig childreri. 

Student Admission Pians : 

For both universities, the number of new admissons each year is to be 600 
graduate school students and 200 undergraduate students. In the case of Joetsu 
University of Teacher Education, uridergraduate studerits have been admitted frbrri 
April 1981, and graduate studerits will be admitted from April 1983. In the case of • 
Hybgo University of Teacher Education, graduate students were admitted from 
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April 1980; and undergraduate students were adrriitted {torn April 1982. 

It should be mentioned that it was officially decided to initially admit 150 
graduate students to the Hyogo University of Teacher Education in Aprjl 1980^ 
However, by September 1979, there were already 523 applicants^so that selective 
admissions became necessary and by . October of the same year 134 teachers 
active service and 16 other applicants were granted admission. 

>l£/;w2ss/o« ©/^//T^cfl/fowi^ fl;2fif //z^ rn^fl/>wt'?i? of Gradimte Students 
ivho are Tethers in Active Service 

In general, the application requirements for the graduate schools of these 
universities 'are basically the same as those from other graduate schools: However, 
as mentioned previously, approximately two-thirds of all adrriitted students must be 
elementary and lower secondary teachers with at least three years of teaching 
experience. Also, in the case of pubiic school teachers who apply and pass the 
admission examination and have the approval of the local board of education, it is 
possible to carry out research and study activities at these graduate schools while 
maintaining their status and salaries as teachers (i.e., they are to be treated as 
teachers on official leave for job-related training). In regrard to admissidri and 
selection, special consideration is given to the examination content for experienced 
teachers in order to make it easier for them to take and pass the examination. 
•Finally, the application requirement for undergraduate students is the same as 



that for other universities, i.e, possession of a upper secondary school diploma: 



Education and research are organized in the same way as these two 
Universities, as indicated in the following.. 



Both graduate schools have a twb-year Masters Degree course: School 
Educational Research which is designed in terms of the realities of elementary and 
lower secondary education: It is not limited to any specific or riarifew fields, and it 
encourages high-level, comprehensive research in education. Nine courses, in four 
areas of specializatidri, are provided as follows: 

School Education Specikiization (Joestu 50 students, Hy6go 60 students) 

In this major specialism, comprehensive educational research is carried out 
concerning the theory and practice of school education, with the support of research 
results of such related; sciences as pedagogy and psychology. To achieve 
educational coherence in regrad to actual practice and the characteristics of the 
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functional field of education; the following four courses have been providedr 
Ul)' Basics of Education— dealing mainly with the various sciences cbricefhirig 
educational ideas arid the growth arid development of hurriari beings, which 
cbrri prise the fouridatiori for school education; 

Educational Manag^nent— dealing mainly with educational administration 
and financing, educational law, educational systems, school arid class 
management, etc; 

(3) ' Educational Methodology— dealirig mairily with teaching/learning systems, 

developmerit arid structuring of educational programmes, educational 
methods, educational technology, educational evaluation, etc; 

(4) Student Instruction— dealing mainly with special activities, student 
instruction, guidance and counselling, moral educatidri, etc. 



Subjeci and Area of Education Specialization (Joetsu 210 students, Hyogo 
19G students) 

In this major specialism, educational research is carried out in the sciences 
related to the 'areas' of kindergarten education and the subjects of eleriieritary arid 
lower secondary educatidri, with the focus on educatidrial practice in each subject, 
arid with corisideratibri bf the interdisciplinary relations arid border areas. In taking 
account bf characteristics bf cognition, expression, and behaviour in the 
developmental process of school students, as well as factors in the systematization 
' of the various fields involved in school subjects and areas, the folldwing five courses 
have been provided: 

Larigaage— dealirig riiairily with Japariese arid Eriglish; 

(2) Sbcial Studies; 

(3) Natural sciences— dealing mainly with mathematics and science;- 

(4) Arts— dealing mainly with music and art; 

(5) Health and Living- dealing mainly with homemakirig, health arid physical 
educatidri 

Injbni Education Speciuiization (Joetsu 15 students, Hyogo 20 students) 

In this rriajor, educationai research,, is carried out concerning practice in 
modern infant education as it relates to home, kindergarten, and elementary school 
education: and with the fociis of research on such ediicatibri as the departure poirit 
for life-lbrig ediicatibri. 

Handicapped Child Education Specialization (Joetsu 25 studerits, Hyogb 
30 studerits) 

in this major, the focus is placed especially ori riierital arid erribtibrial ^ 
handicaps, with emphasis bri uriderstaridirig bf the characteristics and process bf the 
gro'Vth arid develbprrierit bf handicapped children. Comprehensive technical 
research is carried but coricerriirig the education, psychology, pathology, and 
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instructional methodology for handicapped children: 

B . Undergraduate Organization 

The undergraduate school education course: Elementary, School Teachef* 
Training provides for the education of kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers and gives them comprehensive abilities and instructional skills for all 
areas of elementary education. Furthernibre, in order to increase prdfessidrial 
ability in specific fields, there are special courses modelled dri those provided for 
the graduate school level. 

_ ' _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ «» 

C. Auxiliary Educational Research Facilities 

A library, experimental schools (a kindergarten, elementary school, lower 
secondary, and a special school for handicapped children are planned), and a school 
education research centre, is to be established at each university. In particular, the 
school education research centre will be designed: 

(1) to collect irifbrmatibri cbricerriirig the actual activities in schools, carry' out 
.systematic research on the basis of such irifbrmatibri, arid feed back the 

results to schbbls, and 

(2) » in cooperation with ^he experimental schools, to survey, plan, niianage and 

research on (a) practice teaching, for undergraduate students and (bj such 
graduate student activities as instructional analysiis of actual classroom 
activities. 



' D. Faculty Organization 

The university faculty is to be organized so that each academic field is 
prbfessibrially deeperied, sb that practical research concerning school education is 
continually enriched, and so that cbbperatibri anibrig the vanbus techriical fields can* 
be obtained through the adoption of broad lectureships corresponding to major field 
and course divisions. Furthermore, in order to deal flexibly with the promotion of 
educational reisearch, project teams are to be se*- up whenever necessary as 
interdisciplinary grbupings cutting across course mid field divisions. 

iSurricuhim Organization Policies' 

For both J•*^e^^^3 and Hyogo Universities of T::achcr Education, the curriculum 
will be wbrked cut on a rolling reform or continuing basis up to the time students 
begiri to be adrriitted, arid after that independent re\ isibris will be made. At present, 
the policies common to both universities are as fbllbws: 



Section One ADVANCING THE PROFESSIONALISM OF TEACHERS 
Gradiiate Sdiool CurncUium Poitaes 

The graduate school curricalum is to be formed in the light of research results 
in the various fields and after consideration of the cdriterriporary problerri areas in 
school educatibri practice, which are to be its primary focus. The lecturing 
programme will cover general subjects, major field subjects, and elective subjects. 
The purpose of the general subjects is to provide teachers with wide-ranging and 
high level professional outlook: They are to include courses related to human 
growth and development, educational ofgariizatibn arid riiariageriierit, teachirig and 
learriirig systerris, studerit guidarice arid iristructibri. All students are to be required 
to earn 8-12 credits in such subjects. . 

Major field subjects are to comprise, those subjects related to the technical 
aspects of each major field, and they are to be established in consideration of the 
individual research interests of students. Research .leading to the preparatibri bf a" 
Master s thesis wbuld also be iricluded within this context. 

Elective subjects will be expected to deal with more penetrating analyses of 
educational issues and new trends in educational sciences, regardless of their 
relation to specific major fields and courses: Credits for these are not to be includt^ 
in the requirements for graduation, but as their objective js to" serve the purpbse of 
develbpirig a highly hurriari, prbfessibrial arid liberal arts fouridatibri for teachers, it 
is desirable that students take as rriariy bf these courses as possible. 

The graduation requirements for a Master's degree in these two universities 
will include two years or more of study, the acquisition of.at least 34 credits, as well 
as thesis guidance and successful completion of an acceptable thesis. ^ 

In additibri, the design bf the teachirig curriculum iri these uriiversities is tb 
have the fbllbwirig gerieral characterise 

(1) The curriculum is tb be formed so that it is organically and comprehensively 
related to educational practice. Also, educational research is to be directly 
related to practice by making effective use of the experimental school, the 
school education research centre and so on; 

(2) That subjects are tb be established with high level academic arid practical 
content so that the prbfessibrial experience bf teachers can be used tb full 
advantage in educational research; 

(3) That comprehensive (or coordinative) subjects are to be established with the 
aim of emphasizing the interrelations between major fields and courses; - 

(4) That 'special research', with emphasis on practice, is tb be provided fbr, arid 
such research is tb be carried but sb that it leads tb the Master's thesis. 

Undergraduate Curricuium Poiicies 

The undergraduate curriculum is to be formed from basic liberal arts subjects, 
general subjects for teacher training, and special technical subjects. The basic 
. liberal arts subjects are tb develop the general intellectual backgfburid riecessary 
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for elementary school teachers. General subjects for teacher training are to be 
siabjects related to school teaching, with special emphasis on improving education 
in i.s pratical aspects: Special technical subjects are to be established for various 
majors arid courses with the aim of increasing professional and instroctionai ability 
in the various fields. 

In addition, here too the teaching curriculum in these uriiversities will have the 
following general characteristicsir*^ 

(1) The interrelation and coorgSnation of kindergarten and elementary school 

' (sducatidri is to be taken into account in formulating the carricaium; 
12] That cbmpreherisive subjects are tiD be established in line with the graduate 
school curriculum organization; ' 

(3) That practice, and especially practice teaching, is to be carried out on the 
basis of a systematic plan and efforts are^o be made to improve its quality 
artjj greatly increase the amount of time and credits devoted to it; 

(4) That corisideratibri is to be givisri to the acquisition of instructional ability for 
such skill-centred subjects as foreign languages, music, art, arid physical 
educatior 

Graduate Schools in Existing Universitis of Teacher Education 

In addition to Joetsu and Hyogo Uriiversities of Teacher Education, there 
already exist universities of teacher education or compreherisive uriiversities with 
teacher education Sivisions, m all 47 prefectures of Japan. 'Elementary school 
teaGhers are usually trained in 4 year training courses in national universities. In 
recent years. Master's course graduate schools have also been established at these 
institutions, and at present U980) they have beeri ciDmpleted at six institutions: The 
Yokohama National University was the first to establish a graduate course iri its 
Department of Education and its programme is therefore outlined here as an 
example of such developments: its courses at the graduate level are open to 
teachisrs, dri the job, as an opportunity for long-term, inservice training. 

The Departrrierit of Educatidri df Yokohama National University has three 
courses: one for elementary school teacher trairiirig, ariother drie for lower 
secondary school teacher training and the remaining one for special education 
teacher training: Its Graduate School in Education is further sub-divided into eleven 
courses: Educational Administration, Teaching of Japanese Language and 
Literature, Teachirig df Sdcial Studies, Mathematics Education, Science Education, 
Teaching of Music, Teachirig of Fine Arts, Health and Physical gducation, 
Teaching of. Homemaking, Teaching of English Language, arid Spei:ial Educatidri. 

The initial four-year course is to provide pre-service teacher trairiirig 
programmes and to help students to acquire basic and professional knowledge and 
skills iri education. The two-year master's degree coarse, following on ^^om this 
begiririirig, provides ari advariced programme of study in education so that students 
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may develop their theoretical arid practice abilities riot drily iri teaching but also in 
coriductirig educatidrial research. " 

To facilitate these training programmes, the Department of Education of 
Yokohama National University runs two attached elementary schools, two 
attached lower secondary -schools and one attached school for handicapped 
children: The Department also has ari Educatidrial Techridldgy arid Audio-Visual 
Educatidri Ceritre. These attached schools arid research centre are key institutions 
for training of educatidrial researchers at university. 

At graduate courses, students are taught theoretical as well as the practical- 
aspects of educational research and special emphasis is placed on knowledge and 
skills for conducting practical and experimerital projects. The iristructidrial 
cdriterits of each subject iri the curriculum, teachirig methods, and planning in 
educatidri are required areas of study for every student at graduate courses. 
Students' are also encouraged to utilize facilities of attached schools and 
Educational Technology and Audio-Visual Education Centre in order to make their 
study in research more practice-oriented. 

Thus, iri plaririirig trairiirig prdgrariiriies fdr educational researchers, one is 
obliged td pay attentidri to both pre-service and inservice training programmes. It 
is widely accepted among educationists in Japan that school teachers should be 
encouraged to take an interest and develop skills for educational research: 
inservice training programmes for school teachers are alsd organized 
-systematically iri Japari. The prefectural arid the riiajdr riiiiriicipal boards of 
educatidri have established their dwri institutions fdr educational research and fdr 
inservice training of teachers. 

In addition, since 1976," the Ministry of Education of japan has offered a 
subvention to prefectural programmes of training for newly-recruited teachers of 
the public school within the area. The subventidn covers half df necessary costs df 
the prdgramriie. which lasts sixteeri days. The cdriterit of the prdgrarilriie cdvers 
such topics as modern pedagogy, school systems, teacher's ethics, the role of 
teachers' union, teacher's welfare, school administration, etc. The programme is 
intended to provide a good opportunity for newly-recruited school teachers to gain 
a wider and practical knowledge of actual educational practices and to make them 
realize their respdrisibilities fdr arid expectatidris frdrii the public. 

These iriitiatidri trairiirig programrries fdr teachers were extended iri 1977 td a 
26-day programme, td incorporate additional training elements such as practice 
teaching, observations of classroom teaching, etc. In that year too, the Ministry of 
Education introduced inservice training programmes for public school teachers who 
have had five years experience. These programmes last fdr 6 days arid are 
drgariized by prefectural boards df education^ Orice agairi the Miriistry prdvides a 
subveritidri td the prefectural board df educatidri fdr this. Here too such inservice 
training programmes may be viewed as a contribution to the in-school training of 
educational researchers and they emphasize again the strong emphasis in japan on 
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the participation of practising teachers to the advancement of research and 
development at all levels. Given the long history in Japan of aloofness in the 
relationships between universities and the cbmmuriity they serve, these 
developments aimed at linking the universities with practising teachers in 
elementary arid secondary schools are significant: indeed, they have far-reaching 
consequences. . . - 
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Introduction 



For the purpose of this paper, educational research is defined as the 
systerriatic, disciplined arid critical gerieratidri of new knowledge cdricerriing the 
presurried relations arribrig educational facts arid prbbieriis, arid/br the revisibri bf 
accepted conclusions, theories or laws in the light- of newly discovered facts. This 
definition is important since in 'the Philippines research is oftentimes loosely 
referred to as any activity aimed at gathering or collecting data and information 
about people, situations or phefibriiena. Sjmilarly, calculating correlations between 
twb sets bf data is gerierally uriderstbbdps research, regardless bf the presence or 
absence of some theoretical franuewbrkJThis popular notion of research is riibst 
probably the reason why in the Philippines, educational research has not progressed 
very much from normative surveys: Thus, many of the researches in education are 
of the status survey- type research. / 

The currerit cbricerris, however, with the age-old problems of poor academic 
achievement, high dropout rates, iriefficierit and wasteful educatibrial delivery 
systems, curricular irrelevance, and .improving teacher effectiveness urid^scbre 
the importance of disciplined and systematic inquiries into the whys, hows and 
consequences of these problems: 

The iriciderice arid exterit of these problems have been documented and 
quaritified. again and agairi. by the riatibrial surveys but very jittlc knbwledge abbiit 
the causes, nature and cbnsequehces bf these phehbmeha has been generated fbr the 
simple reason that these surveys lacked the guidance of. a comprehensive 
conceptual framework: 

The following discussion of the status and prospects of educational research 
iri the-Philippiries shbuld be uriderstbbd, therefore, iri the light of these introductory 
statements. 
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Training of Educational Researchers and Current, Educational Research Practices 

In the Philippines, training in educational research is generally obtained fr^^m 
a iormal course in research offered in colleges and universities in cdrinectibri with 
graduate studies, arid the writing of a thesis heeded to complete a master's or 
doctorate degree in education. There may be a ft^^^^iiucational researchers, who 
have learned to do research outside this regular route,\ut they are a rare breed\ 
indeed. This statement is borne out by the fact that most researches in the field of ' 
education in the Philippines are mostly masteral theses arid doctoral dissertations. 
Some researches are dbrie by the faciijty of cblleges/uriiversities arid a very small 
riumber of studies are done outside the graduate schools, i.e. by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture and other research institutions. Research institutes and 
short-term training^for educational researchers are held intermittently and 
primarily by higher Wucational institutions. Ministry of Educatidri arid Culture arid 
other iriterested groups, s"6 that a persdri ddirig research cariript deperid on such 
trairiirig programmes for his/her prbfessibrial growth arid develbpriierit. 

Considering the above observations an important question is — how adequate 
is the research course(s) required of graduate students in Graduate Schools of 
Education in terms of equipping the students with tfie knowledge and skills needed 
fbr educatidrial research ? Albrig with this qiiestibri are qiiestibiis siich as: 

(1) Does the graduate cburse iri research give a thbrbugh understaridirig of the 
nature and purpose of educational research ? 

(2) To what extent does the graduate course in research develop the following 
research skills, namely: (aj selecting and focussing a timely and meaningful 
research problem, (b) conceptualizing a research problem and fdrmulatirig 
testable research hypotheses bf thebretical import, (c) selectirig appropriate 
research designs, (d). develbpirig arid erisuririg validity arid reliability of 
research instruments and techniques, (e) data collection, (f) statistical and 
data processing, (g) interpreting research results, making inferences and 
conclusions based on research results, and (hj writing research reports and 
dissemiriatirig research firidings tb differerit publics ? ^ 

Irisights into the answers to these questibris may be drawri from a *State-6f- 
the-Art Review of Teacher Effectiveness Research' in the . Philippines'. (Cortes, 
1978). The results of this review reveal that: 

(1) Educational research in the Philippines appear to the thriving mainly iri 
universities arid graduate schools bf educatibri; 

(2) Mbst bf the researches dbrie iri educatibri as bf 1975 are thbse required fbr the 
completion bf a graduate degree, specifically a rnasteral degree. This is to be 
expected considering that most doctoral programmes in education started 
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only during the 1960s. Although the number of doctoral dissertations has 
increased during i\te last decade, the problems investigated fall mainly under 
the areas of edu<;ational administration, iristrucutiori arid supervision. More 
recently, some rl rr^tlV-rf- H j ^i^f^rt ? ^ ^'^^ ^ ^''^ dealt with educational policS^, e.g. 
bilingual education, national college entrance examination (NCEE); 

(3) Very few educational research studies are relational-t^pe studies; 

(4) The most common research designs used are ridri-experimental designs 
utilizing survey research methods; 

(5) Higher level statistical analyses, such as multivariate statistical techniques, 
factor analysis, multiple regression techniques, multiple discriminant analysis 
are rarely utilized; 

(6) Qualitative resea^-ch technique sUich as ethnographic research procedu^^s and 
interaction analysis appear to be minimally employed; _ 

(7) Many of the research studies in education aro rriicro-studies done iri classroom 
and school settings: T-his is understandable considering that these researches 
are largely those conducted by graduate students who are constrained by time 
arid resources. 

The above findings are corroborated by a study conducted ' by Aridrew 
Gonzales and A. del Corro entitled, Doctoral Programs m PhUippine UniverViries , 
1978. The authors stress that meeting the research needs of the Philippines depends 
"mainly ori the strerigtheriirig of the research component of doctoral programmes in 
the universities. Unfortunately, the authors observe: "One cannot have an adequate 
research-training programme unless one has a core faculty who themselves do 
research • • • as long a^ the majority of one's graduate faculty are part-tmifi, it 
will be nigh impossible to train gradate students for research skills • • • "Tp- 67). 

Furtherriiore, the authors fouKd that based on doctoral enrolment and 



graduates, there are drily three riiairi 
. Centro Escolar University (CEU), Unive 
\of Santo Tomas (USTj. Unfortunately, 



aduate centres in the Philippines, namely: 
■sity of the Philippines (UP), arid Uniyersity 
only the University of the Philippiries has 
the smallest proportion of part-time fruity. 13%. compare'MQ7S^ (CEU) and 69% 
(UST). It must also be mentmfied-^s^ciairy, at this po^tf^at of tha^ universities 
offering a total of 62 dbc^iSr^l pps^FIH^ltwfSvin the v^ious disciplines, 20 or 32.5% 
are doctoral programme iri eilicatib the part-time status of the 

■ faculty for these programrrresfthe general observatibris niade regradirig the quality 
of educational researches done in the Philippines appear to be recbrifirriied by the 
Gonzales and del Corro sttidy: In fact, quoting from the authors: "There is an excess 
of studies dbrie iri education of a repetitive nature, mosfly institutional studies or 
studies of a grbup bf schbbls withiri a sub-system, yielding much data of dubious 
utility becalise of the lack of a theoretical fratriewbrk". (p. 57). 

The current concerns of the Ministry of Educatibri arid Culture related to r 
improving the quality of education at all levels of the educational systerri, but rrib?%x 
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especially at the primary level, has ied to the increased interest in research as a 
hasis^or educational planning, educational policy formulation arid educational 
reform: However, the current practice is to draw from the academy arid other 
research institutidris, cbrisultarits to cbriceptiialize arid desigri the researches that 
. have to be uridertakeri for educational planning purposes and in support of 
educational innovations or reforms. In performing these functions, these 
consultants are assisted by a research staff whose m'embers are drawri frbrii the 
Ministry of Education and^ulture and its other jristrumeritalities such as the 
EDPITAF or Educational Ri;pject Iriipleriieritirig Task Force. Moreover, these 
researches are rriairily status (surveys aimed at gathering benchmark data. 

Orie interesting development related to this practice of linking tfie MEC 
researchers with faculty researchers from the academy is the riafrowirig of the 
theory-practice gap and the trend toward iriterdiscipliriary approaches to the study 
of education,>teadirig to the oj>eriirig of riew research areas in the field of education. 
Whereas, traditionally educational research was confined to n(ft*mative surveys of 
classroom situations, students, ^achers, and schools or institutions, now tf^e thrusts 
in educational research are on learning processes, teacher-pupil interactioris in 
different contexts, i:e. inside the classroom, in the larger school settirigs, as well as 
on the interrelationships of the school as a |ocial iristitutidri with its larger 
erivirbrirrierit— society at large. Iri other words, riew frontiers and new problems for 
educatiorial research are emerging, which indicate the need for a new set of 
concei5ts, theories and methodologies. However, outside the graduate schools of 
education, very little formal training for educational researchers is occurririg. 

The Regional Center for Educatibnal Iriribvatibri arid Techriblogy 
(INNOTECH) based in the Philippiries has a programme for the training of 
educatiorial reserchers. However its trainirig is focussed mainly on action research 
arid the evaluation of educational innovation and as an integral component of a 6- 
month training programme for educational planners and managers. The trainirig 
P5Pgramme is, furthermore, addressed to researchers and educatibrial plaririers bf 
the Ministry of Educatibri bf rrierriber SEAMEO countries. Opportunities to act as 
research assistarits to researchers bf the few research institutions such as the 
Iristitute of Philippine Culture of the Ateneo de Manila University, Philippine Social 
Science Research Council, National Research Council of the Philippines are other 
venues for research training: It must be noted, however, that thesis research 
institutions do very little research in the field of educatibri, their mairi iriterest being 
social science arid riatural scierice research. 

The Expanding Educatibnal Research Map: Perspectives forTTlipino Researchers 

Historically, educatibnal research begari with the irivestigatioris carried on by 
psychologists, histbriaris arid philbsbphers bri educational institutions and processes 
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of (sdiicatiiDri. The disciplines of psychology, history, arid philosophy, are still very 
much iri educational re^arch but these have been recently joined by many other 
. disciplines such as anthrbpblbgy, economics, pbiitical science, aDciblogy and.other 
* sciences. These recent developments in educational research h^ve introduced the 
tools and theories of these other disciplines to shed light on many specific problems 
related to the different dimerisibris arid aspnects of educatibri, as a prbcess arid a 
product. Some examples of these are: education prbductibri functibri (EPF) analysis, 
ethnographic futures research techiniques, ethnbgraphic (qualitative) research 
techniques and systems analysis.^ 

The entry of the other disi^iplines in the study of educational institutions, 
(5ducatibnal processes arid ^educatibrial . butcbriies has riiade cbriteriipbrary 
educational research extrerriely exciting arid challenging. The educational research 
has, as a result, bdttwaae more complex and brbader. Ralph Tyler observed forty 
years ago that res^rc^on education^was confined to "^bjects, learners, methods 
of teaching and tear hers^' implying that education was understood to be confined to 
a prbcess that irivslues brily subjects, learners, niethbds bf teachpg arid teachers, 
and each bf the.sa was believed to have brily bne br twb dimerisibns. The majbr 
features of the educational institutions were equally simple cbnsisting of schools, 
administrators and administrative poHcies. Today, however, education, vie;wed as 
both a process and a product, includes many dimensions and covers a vast area 
which gbes beybrid the strictly teachirig-learriirig^situatibri arid the factbrs that 
riiediate between teacher-pupil iriteractibns, e.g. materials arid methods used iri 
teaching. . 

Figure 1 is an- illustration of the complexity and vastness of the educational 
map* that has developed as a result of the multi-disciplinary approach to educational 
' research. It suggests that education viewed as a prbcess is not confined to schools 
arid tb the techriblbgy, brgariizatibri arid structure bf schbbhrig. Likewise, as a 
prbcess, education bccures ribt just iri schbol but iri nbn-schbbl settings. As a 
product, education dbes not mean only the immediate changes and gains in 
cognitions, attitudes, and skills that occur in students as they go through the 
educational or teaching-learning process, but iricludes other long-term consequences 
bri the iridividual student arid his cbmriluriity. This diagraril depicts this areas bf 
research bri educatibn that have eriierged as a cbrisequerice bf the applicatibri bf the 
thebries bf ecbnbmics, 'sbciblbgy, pbiitical science, anthrbpblbgy and bther 
disciplines in the study of educational phenomena. • 

Specifically, the new research areas in education indicated by this diagram 
are the fbllowirig: • 

Research Studies in Ediicaiion and Cuihire 

It is surprising that while the traditional' ri}le of schools is the transmissibn of 
culture, the tools of anthropology as a discipline have not been applied in the study 
of the educational process until only very recently. As Theodor Brameld observed: 
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Figure i : The Antecedents, Caii^s, Consequences and interactions of Education: 
A Paradigm for Cbnceptualizirig Educational Research Problems 
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An adaptation from /^Delermij^m^^ Schpo] AchkycineAt Jn. Devciofiihtf Couhtriesj The Educational 
Hfoductive-Fuflc-tion^. by L.Alexander wti^ J. Simmons^ IBRD Staff Working Paper No. 201, March 
1975 and IDRC. A Review of Teacher SffectiveneaW, k\c. \ November. 197'j! 



"Despite the steady increase of interest, anthropology and education still maintain 
a tenudus/^relatidnship. It is frontier area". (Brameld & Sullivan, 1961): 
Uriderstahdihg the processes of cultural change and cultural stability are the 
domains of ahthrbpblbgy. It is bbvidus that if the schbbls have tb reflect as well as 
to generate change and to know what culture to transmit and preserve, our 
educators need more than just a nodding acquaintance of anthropology. Studies of 
the processes of education and educational institutions by anthropologists led by 
George Spindler, Jules Plenfy, Mafgatet Mead, Martin Loeb, to mention a few, 
have generated a wealth bf knowledge about the cultural factors that impinge oil 
schools and the learning process, arid have added riew dimerisibns to bur cbriceputal 
view of education. New concepts such as the school as an *enculturating' agency 
and education as a 'process of enculturation* and tests as Culture-bound' have 
not only broadened dur understanding:^ of education but have also pointed out the 
irripbrtahce bf cross-cultural studies bf educatidn. 

Educatiori and culture is ari area that has been scarcely touched in the 
Philippines. I believe, much of our despair connected with the seeming failure of our 
schools to square with changes taking place in our society arises from our lack of 
understanding of the interplay between culture and education. Also our search for 
a cultural identity appears td have been hampei-ed by the lack of research in this 
area. ._ . ' . _ : 

Any sensible plan for making the schbbUspearhead the desirable chariges must 
take into account the cultural forces that^he school interacts with. 

Educatwh and Ecohomic Growth ^ 

The 18th and 19th century ecbribrriists like Adam Smith and Alfred Marshall 
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"Sshad both recognized the importance of education in economic develbpmeht. 
However, it was not until duririg^he decade of the 60s and 70s \y hen economists 
finally started devoting considerable time to the assessment of the contributidn of 
education to economic growth. This group of economist composed mainly of 
Theddor Schultz, G. Becker, H: Solow, E: Demson, J. Vaizey, Harbison and Myers, 
amori^ others, have come up with very significant findings showing a poskive 
relationship between education arid ecdribmic growth. That education is a form of 
'investnient' and trained manpower is 'capifal' are cdricepts that have emerged as 
a result of the analysis of the contributidn of education to ecoriomic growth. , 
Consequently, developed and developing countries, such as the Philippines, have 
started to give careful attentid^n to educational planning and integrating it with the 
overall national development plari. The importance of educated manpower of the 
right types and numbers in economic development has placed the imprdvemerit of 
education among the first items of a nation's agenda for development iri the 1980s 
arid eciucatidnal planning as a major strategy. Much of the research in this area is 
directed toward a great quantification of the economic value of education. In the ^ 
Philippines, studies along this lirie are few. The pioneers in this area have been a 
few American economists like de Vdretz arid some American doctoral candidates. 
The^ly Filipino who has started studies on the relationship between educatidn and 
economic development is Dr E. Tan of the Department of Educatibri, Uriivisrsity df 
the Philippines. Very recently, a candidate for the Ed. D in educational 
adrriiriistratibri iri the University's College of Education, defended his thesis on 
"Schooling and other Forms of Hurriari Capital and Labour Productivity". One of 
his major findings is that in the shoe iridustry a worker whd has completed high 
school is more productive than who has gone to cbllege. In fact, cdllege educatidn 
was found to be negatively associated with productivity. Needless to state, -we rieed 
mbre irivestigatidris in this particular aspect of education especially when we 
consider the phenbrrieribri bf the 'educated unemployed' in this country. Educati^on ./ 
in the Philippines, contrary tb the firidirigs of Harbison and Myers^and recent 
research studies, appears not be paying off. Why ? What types, what levels, and 
what kinds of education would bring greater economic returns iri Philippirie 
society ? Or can education really make a difference in the_eamings.or productivity 
* bf individuals under cdnditidns of oppressive socio-economic structures ? 

, Education and PoUiical Socialization and Integration •» 

The poiiticai scientists have likewise invaded educatibrial research. Pidrieers 
in these studies of education and political developments are J. Coleman, S. Verba, 
L. Pye, B. Hdselitz, G.- Almond and many others. Schools, according to this group 
of political scientists, are instruments of political socialization Snd play a vital role ; 
in political integration arid recruitrrierit. Hdw children acquire poiiticai attitudes 
and develop the right attitudes, feelirigs or. vfce versa abdut the established systems 
are fertile areas for research. Such concepts as 'powerlessriess' arid 'serise bf trust' 
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are subjects of investigation in coririectiori with the understanding of student 
activism. How have bur schools performed in educating our. population for effective 
participation in our polity ? What js the relationship between formal schooling and 
student activism ? Again this is an exciting area for study. 

Education and Its Social Context 

The application of the theories and tools of sociobgy on the study of 
^educatibri ha§ come up with interesting studies of the school as a formal 
organization and a social system governed by role structures and bperatirig as a 
bureaucracy. Studies done by N. Gross, W. Waller, J. Cbleman and Getzels, etc. 
^ have expanded educational research intb areas not heretofore considered relevant 
to the educationa4 processes. The concept of 'role conflict-* in the analysis of teacher 
behavibur arid behaviour of school administrators has guided many of the studies, 
done on school administration in recent years: Peer group influence on student 
behaviour andjthe idea that the school is a socializing agericy are ideas contributed 
by the current sociological studies of educatibrial institutions arid the educative 
process. The relationship betweeri such variables as socio-economic status, sex, age 
and place of residence and student achievement are current research iriterests in the 
field of education: 

Research oh Teaching Effectiveness 

What accounts for teaching effectivenss ? How much of teaching effectiveness 
can be ascribed to teachers, students, school environment, school mariagemerit or 
do students learn/not fearn regardless of teachers and schb.bls. ? How do we 
measure. teaching effectiveness ? These are research questions for which, at the 
moment, we do not have ready ariswers. A global study on researches done on 
teaching effectiveriess (IDRC, 1979) points out to the need more scientific and 
erripirical research on this basic area of inquiry, if we expect to produce or educate 
teachers that could make a difference in the cognitive, affective arid skills learriing 
of our students: J? ' 

Research on School System Performance 

The currerit concerns about efficiency, effectiveness and equity in education 
have led to the need for a more systematic and controlled observatibri arid 
assessment of the performance of the school system which iri turn have triggered 
the efforts to develop measures and/or iridicatbrs bf efficiency and effectivenss of 
school system performarice. This area has hardly been touched by educational 
research iri the Philippiries, although current attempts at starting investigations 
along this lirie have begun. ^ 
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Concluding Statement 

The years ahead hold great challenge to educational research in the 
Philippines hot only because of the growing complexity 6i the contexts in which the 
educational process is occurring, but in view of ., the need for valid and reliable 
knowledge about this process in diverse and unique situations and for various 
purposes, such as educational policymaking, educational planning, curriculum 
assessment and improving the quality of student learning. However, the respiDnse to 
this challenge will depend very much iDn the traimhg of researchers, the 
infrastrucres and logistics for research, as^,>i*r{t~as^e ^tent to which research 
products are utilized in educational practice. ^"^s^* 
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Ihtroductidri 

Educational research today is no longer a mere branch of social science 
research. It has actually developed into a distinct discipline, accumulating and 
integrating content, structure, arid methodology riot only from educatidri arid its 
practice, but largely frorri most of the other branches of science and mathematics. 
There is also a discernible trend of convergence in ex'pertise and interests which 
contributes increasingly and quite substantially to the 6^chniques of educational 
research, as well as its content. The result is of course a rich and vast quantity of 
technical literature. 

The trairiirig of a young educational researcher should be so carefully 
designed as to initially acquaint him broadly with the basic language and 
philosophy of educational research. But the starting point is really a very difficult 
one to identify: The conventional methods of selecting trainees for educational 
research as a profession, have led to the formation of groups composed of 
iridividuals with diverse acaderiiic preparatibri arid aptitudes. This problem is dfteri 
overlooked by those who design training courses arid degree programmes arid this 
results in frustrating experiences for a good number of young trainees. 

Another allied problem arises from the fact that, in most of the countries of. 
the world and particularly in those of the Asian region, the initial training of a large 
majority of ydiirig ieducatidrial researchers is usually provided by iristitutidris df 
higher learriirig cdricerned rridstly with teacher educatidri. Arid teacher education 
programmes, particularly in the developing countries, tend to draw only a fe-:' 
trainees having the appropriate potentialities and vision for educational research 
work: The more welcome trend however is that special organizations and 
university departments have been established in the recent decades in many 
couritries df the Asiari regidri iri drder td cdriduct educatiorial research studies^arid 
to provide pre-service as well as in-service trairiirig for educational researchers. 

Methodologies of educational research should necessarily be universal in* 
nature: Yet, since the cultural differences between nations are so obvious, it should 
not be necessary to emphasize that many of the data-gathering instruments used for - 
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educational research work in the western world are inappropriate for use in widely 
different cultural settings in other parts of the world. This simple observation is 
frequently ignored b}^ those who design research studies in the Asian region. And 
dvier-erithusiastic young researchers tend to use these tools blindly: 

Young educational researchers usually get their training through their 
enrolment In formal academic degree programmes which require individualized 
research studies under a certain amount of guidance. This academic exercise can, 
at most, work only as an initial motivating factor for further work. Sadly, in many 
cases, it becbm'='s the terminal point, since so many who carry out an initial 
investigation do not continue with comparable inquiries afterwards in their careers. 

There is also a recent trend for conducting large-scale educational research 
projects by teams of professional researchers. Occasionally these projects are based 
upon inter-disciplinary approaches and they provide good opportunities to young 
educational researchers for practical training through actual participation: in the 
developing world, however, rriariy of these studies are sponsored either by foreign 
agencies or by the governments, and are open to the criticism of being biased. In 
addition: because of the largeness of these projects, individual assignments 
occasionally become so much specialized that a young researcher may get the view 
of only a negligible part of the whole system. 

We may note briefly too. in passing, the mishaps which occur through the 
misuse of statistical techniques in educational research work, if the initial training 
.has not been designed with sufficient care and consideration. Initial enthusiasni 
without sufficient supporting background and sustained efforts for professional 
growth, often leads to an inappropriate choice of techniques and misinterpretation 
of information. 

The foregoing discussion points out only briefly some of the outstanding 
problems regarding the training of young educational researchers. The writer 
readily admits that these problems in the professional training of educational 
researchers are present and troubling in a developing country like Bangladesh. 

New Thinking. Practices and Projects 

However, apart from the academic interest in basic research studies which 
are being conducted by individuals in academic establishments, there has been a 
shift of erhphasis in Bangladesh recently towards large-scale research projects 
incorporating mostly innovative educational experiments. Some of these recent 
projects have also been exploratory or explanatory survey studies conducted as in- 
depth analysis of trends that are taking place as a result of changes in socio- 
economic conditions: All these studies, either experimental or survey type, are 
being done in response to the national needs for solution of outstanding educational 
issues in relation to social, ecohbrriic. politicnl and cultural problems: 

In spite of some admirable efforts in the past to reforrn the education system 
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so that it may become more responsive to the socio-economic needs of the people, 
it has in fact changed only slightly and its essentially elitist character remains. As 
is to be expected the consequences are serious, and paradoxical in many ses. 

The literacy levels of Bangladesh, for instance, are very low. Only 22 per cent 
of the population are literate arid this proportibri is much lower for the female 
popiilatiori, the rural population, in various tribal areas, for the poorer section of 
the population and so on. The enrolment ratio at the primary education level 
(grades I-V, corresponding to the ages of 5 plus years to 9 plus years) also continues 
to be very low: Only about 60 per cent of the age group populatibn are enrdlled arid 
this proportion is also much lower for the higher class levels iri the education 
system. Enrolement ratios are therefore seriously low in the case of all 
disadvantaged groups of people. Educational opportunities for a child are 
determined not so much by his or her real potentialities as by the socio-economic 
status of the family: Moreover, there is a constant migration of educated maripdwer 
from the rural to the urban areas, arid from Barigladesh itself to the affluent 
riatibris. There is thus a dearth of manpower with appropriate technological 
training for industrial development. The economy, in this tragic circle, cannot 
absorb the graduates of higher education programmes because of the apparent mis- 
match between education and manpower needs: An elitist education system in these 
conditions alienates graduates from the society arid iri Barigladesh, the iriibalarice 
betweeri demarid for educated rriaripower arid its supply, has led to serious 
consequences iri recent years. The socio-political unrest now evident is one of the 
consequences of the unemployment of the educated youth of the country. Tragically 
a high density of population, and its rapid growth, are continuously adding to the 
seriousness of the problems: 

Educational (as well as social scierice) research studies are therefore mostly 
directed towards firidirig appropriate' solutions to national problems of this 
dramatic character. It is apparent too that the findings of educational research 
studies have influenced the formulation of policies and programmes for educational 
reforms during the last decade: This will be quite evident if orie considers the 
Reports of the Bangladesh Education Cbmmissibrii»1974), the First Five-Yisar Plari 
{1973-78). the Two-Year Plari (1978-;80), the Second Five-Year Plan (1980-'85), and 
the Natiorial Curriculum and Syllabus Committee (1977). Furthermore, these 
documents tend to make a special appeal for acceleration of such educational 
research studies. The reforms achieved to date are far from what the nation 
requires however for sound progress. - 

The Second FiviaS^ear Plari (1980-'85), the recbriirrieridatibns bf which are now 
iri the gradual process of^ implemeritatiori, has drawn up programnes for: 

(1) The universalization of primary education by 1985; 

(2) The introduction of a nation-wide mass education system for the liquidation 
of iiliter acy; 

(3) The vocationalizatiori of education; 
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# 

H) o The equalization of educational opportunities; 

(5) ' The making of educatiiDn miDre respo^^ ds of 

the country; arid 

(6j For conducting appropriate studies in order to realize those objectives. 

The government has already set up a number of institutions and agencies to 
help achieve these purposes: Private voluntary agencies as well as international 
organizations have been showing a keen interest in assisting the government in this 
respect, and other desirable or essential institutional infrastructures are being set 
up. . 

Public and Private Organizations for Research 

Although educational resiearclT work in Bangladesh has for a long time, been 
one of the main functions of the Teachers' Training Colleges arid the Institute of 
Education and Research at the University of Dacca, a wide range of other 
institutions or agencies' are now also engaged in either innovative work or 
expeririierital studies or large-scale survey studies. The most notable would include: 
the Bangladesh Educatibri Exterisibri arid Research Institute; the Bangladesh 
Institute for Development Studies; the Barigladesh Academy for Rural 
Deveiopment; the Bangladesh Bureau of Educational Information arid Statistics; 
the National Foundation for Research in Human Resource Development 
(NFRHRD); the Foundation for Research on Educ fional Planning and 
Development (FREPD); the Iristitute bf Statistical Reseat ::d Training at Dacca 
University: the Academy for Fundamental Educatibri; the Bangladesh Association 
for eommunity Education; the Bangladesh Rural Advaricemerit Cburicil; the 
Institute of Business Administration at Dacca University; the Institute of Social 
Welfare and Research at Dacca University; the Institute of Food Science and 
Nutrition at Dacca University; and a number of university departments concerned 
with the social sciences, rriatheriiatics, arid statistics. 

The names of thebe agencies provide an ideritificatibri bf their riiairi functions: 
But they also occasionally conduct educational research studies either iridividually 
or in cooperation. All of them also often draw support for educational research 
frorri goverrirrierit agencies such as: the Ministry of Education, Ministry of 
Planning or the other concerned Ministries; the Bangladesh National Commission for 
UNESCO, the Social Science Research, Cburicil, arid sbriie of the spec* ;Mzed 
agencies within Government ministries. In additiqri. .they get bccasibjial support 
from international or foreign agencies like: UNESCO (including APEID); ILO; 
UNDP; UNICEF; the Ford Foundation; OXFAM; the Canadian International 
Development Agericy; the Swedish International Development Agency; IIEP (Par[s) 
and so on. Such agencies offer varibus fbrriis bf support including finance, training 
facilities abroad for professional personnel, prbfessibrial cbrisultaricy services, and 
procurement of materials and equipment needed for experimentation, inribvatibri, 
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and development: 

institute of Education arid Research, Dacca University 

For the remainder of this paper, I would like to describe, in some detail, the 
functions of the Institute of Education and Research, Dacca University. As the 
leading associated centre of the APHID network in Bangladesh, this iristitute "has 
conducted a number of large-scale iriribvative arid expeririierital educational 
reasearch. projects iri recerit years. A description of its activities may therefore 
provide an idea of the current status of educational research in my country and also 
of the extent of pre-service and in-service training opportunities that are provided 
for young educationai researchers. 

The. Institute of Education arid Research, Uriiversity of Dacca, is the highest 
seat of learriirig iri the areas of teacher education and educational research in 
Bangladesh. The provisions of the Second Statute of the University of Dacca, as 
incorporated in the Dacca University Order 1973, provide the legal basis for its 
operations:* The. aims and objects of the institute are: 

(1) To promote and to provide facilities for advanced study and research in 
educatibri; 

(2) . * Tb prbvide teachirig, trairiirig arid guidance iri order to prepare carididates for 

the degree of Master of Education and Doctor of Philosophy iri education of 
the University; 

(3) To provide courses of further study for those who are airekdy qualified t6 
engage in educatibnal work; arid 

(4) . Tb provide^ services for those cbricerried with higher educatibri iri the 

Uriiversity Teachirig Departrrierits arid affiliated or cbristituerit colleges. 

The Institute offers professional degree programmes in a number of 
\ specializations, such as primary education, secondary education (including social 
science, curriculum, and languages), educational administration (including planning 
arid rriariagemerit), educatibrial research, edlicatibrial psychblbgy arid guidarice, etc. 
These specializatibris have beeri brgariized urider separate departriierits with 
provision for inter-departmental cooperation, as and when required. An important 
aspect of these degree programmes is their emphasis upon research work and thesis 
writing. 

The teaching staff and the students engage in research work which may be 
classified as: (a) research studies fbr stiiderits' thesis requiremerits, (b) iridividiiai 



* Readers may note that a description of the work of the Institute of Education and 
Research at Dacca University was omitted from_an earlier UNESGO-NIER Report 
^_^^^sej)f the pel itica I changes then bccuririg iri Pak istari. See, Educational Research 
and Development in Asia, Report of a Regional Meeting of Experts, October 1972, 
Barigkbk/Tbkyb, 1973. 
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research by members of "the teaching staff in their respective areas of 
specialization, (c) departmental research, (d) institutional research of inter- 
disciplinary nature conducted so far, by selected teams of researchers drawn from 
different departments of the Institute, arid (e) research work done by members of 
the staff in collaboration with government and other agericies. 

Iri addition to these academic and research programnes, the Iristitute 
brgariizes special semiriars and workshops that are often sponsored by the 
government and other agericies like UNESCO, UNICEF and the Ford Foundation.^ 
Most of our staff members have erijoyed the stimulating experience of participating 
in a large number of national and iriternatibrial seminars, workshops and 
conferences on various aspects of education and educational iriribvatiqris at home 
arid abroad. As stated, the Institute is an Associated Centre of APEID urider 
UNESCO. It is alsb irivblved at present in a collaborative programme_with the 
University of London Institute bf Education, aimedat staff development^ the 
enrichment of expertise through teacher exchange and in cdllabdration for research 
work. The staff of the Institute consists of well-qualified persbris with higher 
degrees from reputable universities in Bangladesh, the United States of America 
and the United Kirigdbm arid India. 

The teaching staff of the Iristitute are also experienced in conductmg and 
guiding basic, as well as applied, research studies iritb a variety of problem areas 
in the field of education. Moreover, they have been engaged in such activities since 
the establishment of the Institute in 1959. Reviewed broadly over 20 years, these 
studies may be grouped urider the following heads: 

1) Development of tests for measurement of achievement, aptitude, intelligence, 
interest, attitude, and other persbriality traits; 

2) Psychological studies concerned with the problems of instruction and 

learning; ^ 

3) Experimeritation for improvemont of curricula through chariges arid 

innovatibris; 

4) Evaluation of educational services arid facilities: and 

5) Educational statistics and demographic studies. 

While many of the research studies undertaken iri this period were conducted 
tb satisfy basic academic interests, others were often sponsored by the gbverriment 
or international agericies like UNESCO. UNieEF. Ford Foundation, USAID, etc.. 
and some large applied research projects have earned a reputation for the Institute. 
A brief listing of seven large research projects may provide a sampling of such 

projects, conducted by teams of researchers from Ihe Iristitute^ 

fl) The Education in East Pakistan Research Project, (1967-70): This was a 

compreherisiye survey of education m the country (then part of Pakistan) 

sponsored by the gbverriment and funded by the USAID. ^ 
(2) Population Education in Bangladesh, (1975-;76): This involved 

experimentation with a population educatibri curriculum for classes VI, VII 
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and VIII in all high schools of two selected thanas to provide a basis for 
introduction of population education in Bangladesh. It was spbrisdred by the 
government^nd funded by the* Ford Fduridatibri. 

(3) Muktangan (Out-Dbbr) Primary Education in Bangladesh, (1976): This 
irivblved Vxperimentatiori with ah innovative curriculum -for primary 
education^ integrate the formal curriculum with activities in the society and 
worly of work, it was a joint project of the Ministry of Educatibri arid the 
institute of Education and Research. . 

(4) Survey of Primary Schobis and Evaluation 6t Primary School Agriculture 
. Prbgranune in Bangladesh, (1975-76): This required an exhaustive survey of 

primary schools in the country to provide vital information and statistics on 
primary education. It was sponsored jointly by the Ministry of Educatibri and 
tJNieEF^: ^ . ^ ■ 

(5) Study on the Relevance bf Educatibri for Work and Life in Rural Areas of 
Bangladesh, (1981): This project has been sponsored by UNESiSO and is being 
undertaken by a team of researchers of the institute. The report of the study^ 
is being finalized now. . y 

(6) Study on Adult Education in Bangladesh: This is ari evaluation bf the 
government's expeririierital prbgramrrie in ei^ht thanas spbnsdred by the 
Bangladesh Natibrial Cbmmissibn tdis^UNESCO. Having begun in 1979, the 
third phase bf the study is now concerned with the experimental use of follSw- 
up literature for neo-Hterates: T , 

(7) Systematic Approaches in teaching Oinguages in Primary Schobis, (1980)f 
This experimental study is furided by the Uriiversity bf Dacca, and was 
undertakeri by a study tearri frbrri the Institute. 

• Tb supplement this selection of seven illustrative research projects at this 
Institute; the following list of important innovative and research projects conducted 
by other organizations may help to round out the picture of educational research iri 
Bangia'desh which I have been trying to convey. Again, I bffer brily a sariiplirig bf 
such studies: _ _ _ ' 

(!) the Situatibri of Children in Bangladesh, (1979-80): This study was 
spbnsbred by\ UNICEF,. and ''has been conducted by the Foundation for 
Research on Educational Planning and Development (FREPD) which 'created 
a research management team from its own experts as well as experts drawri 
from the Institute of Education arid Research, the Institute bf Sbcial Welfare 
arid Research, the Iristitute bf Public Health^ the Institute of Food Science and 
Nutritibri, the Departments of. Biochemistry and Economics, and the 
Bangladesh Institute for Development Studies; The study was undertaken in 
anjnter-discipjinary manner in order to determine the situatiori bf the child 
population in respect of education, social welfare arid health services bffered 
to them, arid also to ideritify their sbcib^ecbribmic circumstances so that 
appropriate UNICEF-assisted programmes of service could be drawn up, ~ 
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(2^ Study oh Micro- Piannihg: for Prirnary Edacation in Rural Areas for 
Iriiplemehtatioh of Universal Pfiitiafy Education by 1985: This inquiry in; 
i9H0-Sl was sponsored by and received professional support from the Institute 
' of Educational Planning (IlEPj, Paris. It is being undertaken by the National 
Develdpment Group of the Ministry of Education which has formed a study 
team with experts drawn from HEP, BEERi, lER, BANBEIS. NFRHRD. 
BNCU arid the Miriistry of Educatidri. 

(3) Study on Higher Education and Eiripldyrncrit, (1979-80): This project is also 
sponsored by IIEP, and it is being undertaken by the National Foundatiori for 
Research in Human Resource Development (NFRHD) in cooperation with 
researchers drawn from FREPD and other organizations. The study is 
examiriirig higher education pfogfari-^mes in relation to demand for high level 
manpower in the labour riiarket. 

(4) Experimental Universal Primary Education (UPE) Project in 40 Tharias 
(Administrative Units) of Bangladesh, (198()-'85); This project is financed by 
the World Bank as an IDA project and it is being conducted by UNESCO in 
association with a large number of expatriate and local consultants, 
researchers, and other'supporting personnel. It is an ambitious arid innovative 
project designed to test the feasibility of a large riuriiber of hypotheses arid so 

• a variety of innovative educational techniques will also be tested. 

Infrastructures for Trairiirig Educational Researchers 

eieariy the services of different categories of research persiDririel have been 
required for the studies already mentioned. While the experts connected with such 
studies have usually had sufficient academic preparation for research work on 
which they are ?l|gaged, other project staff have either initial pre-sef vice graining 
in research methtfeology as part of their fdrrilal education before recruiti.Tent, or no 
formal pre-servlcd training. In either cjise, the project leaders arid expei provide 
opportunities for ife-service training. Young educational researchers i :ri the 
techniques better \hile engaged in actual projects. Most of the iv..,i;-level 
persbririel ori the ojher hand, in the research organizations and ii.. iiistii, is 
mentioned in the prej/idiis sectidri, will have undergone different type,s of t: 'li'*^^ 
for educational research work as part of the academic prograrnmes in univ . • v Mes 
or researcli institutions in Bangladesh, Iridia, the UK, the USA. the USSR art' . "^f 
western countries. At present, the outstanding problem in brgariizirig high ly- r^' 
trairiirig prdgraniriies for educational researchers arises from the lact that the ic 
universities cannot pfdvide sufficient funds for awarding research schoiarsh.' -s. 
Hence, potential scholars from Barigladesh are attracted by opportunities offered 
in universities in other countries which tend td prdvide rridris gerterdus financial 
support to research scholars. 
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An Illustrative Programnie of Training in A University Setting 

Once again, to provide a concrete example of a training programme in 
Bangladesh, I have elected to present a brief description of the opportunities 
available at the institute of Education and Research at the University of Dacca. 

A . The Requirement for the MEd Degree 

The University provides an MEd with' specializations already ihentioted. The 
courses are divided into a core curriculum for ali students and departmental 
courses according to specialization: The core curriculum methods are called 
Research Techniques arid Thesis Requirements. A course in Educational Statistics 
is required for all students whose special izatidri irivdlves the statistical arialysis of 
problems. A brief description of these required courses follows: . 

(1) Research Techniques 

This course is designed to give students a knowiedge of the various 
methods of gathering information and of procedures of analysis to test 
hypotheses. The units covered irilciidie: this- meariirig of research, the 
selection of a research problem, the use of reference materials; 
historical, descriptive or experimental research; the- tools of research; 
the interpretation of data; and the preparation of a research report. Each 
student will be expected to select and organize a research study: 

(2) Educatibrial Statistcs 

The course in statistics is designed to develop sufficient 
understanding of statistical analysis to enable the student to undertake 
an educational research study. 

(3) Thesis 

Atteridarice at the course iti Research Techniques is a pre-requisite 
and a finished course iri thesis preparatidri requires completiori of a basic 
research study, a creative project, or applied research, supervised arid 
directed by an advisor. The satisfactory completiori of the course 
requirement should thus provide evidence that student is capable of 
conducting an educational research study and of :.-g the research 
report iri acceptable larigiiage arid form. 
In addition to these basic courses ^-^ • .rriber ' tsearch serriiriars are held iri 

.each department and the student is reqL:;.ed to ^?^-ticipate in them and make 

necessary contributions: 

B . Requirerrierit for the PhD Degree: Regul.. .ions Cr /.corning Resear::h 

The Institute of Education and Research requires tb.-t .■. :h caridiciacf for the 
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degree of Doctor of Philosophy in EducStidri shall, with ^e approval of his advisor, 
propose to his Internal Examination Committee a t(5pic for this research arid 
present to the Gommittee an outline of the proposed research for its approval. 
When approved, the outline must be filed with the Acadmic Committee. The 
approved research riiust be iri the area of his major studies and it wiii culminate in / 
the writing of a thesis on the topic based on the research. The research must be^f 
sufficient scope to promise a worthwhile cbritributidri to the educatibrial knowledge 
and literature. Both the research and the thesis must be defended by the student in 
an oral examination before the internal Examination Committee. 

An External Examination Committee, consisting of the Chairman of the 
Internal Examination Cbmniittee arid twb external members, appointed by the 
Academic Council of the University on the recommeridatibris bf the Cbnimittee of 
Advanced Studies in Education, shall examine the thesis and report bf its firidirigs. 

Taught Courses 

In addition to the research arid thesis writing requirements, a PhD student at 
the University of Dacca is required to take taught courses iri the area of his 
specialization. By way of illustration, a few of the cburses iri educational research 
may be described as follows: 

(1) Iritrbductibri to Statistical Research 

The purpose bf the cburse is to help students develop skiiis in 
analyzing classical studies iri educatibrial research, to identify, delimit 
and define educational problems, tu formulate actual research designs, 
and to apply such skills in research problems of education. 

(2) The Language of Educational Research 

Orie bf the purposes of this course' is to acquaint students wkh the 
terminology of educatibrial research, arid to em phasi ze the semantic 
problems in qualitative and quarititativie stU^TeSTStutJents will also 
develop skills in abstracting, in compilingy/Diblibgraphi(^s, iri iriakirig 
critical reviews of bibliographical resources, and in writing research 
repbrts. . V 

(3) The Statistics bf Educatibrial Research 

This course is designed to develbp ari understanding of various 
statistical methods and approaches to be used iri the statistickl design of 
educational research and analysis of findings and their application iri 
practical situations. The course is intended to help students understand 
the basic principles bf statistics arid the variety of statistical techniques 
for analysis of educatibrial prbblems. 

(4) The Methodology of Educational Research 

This course provides an understanding bf a practice iri varibus 
research methods: Students become familiar with modern electronic and 
rriechariical data processing techniques. 
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. . f : 

(5) The Practice of Educational Research 

Thisv course enables the student to develop sjcills in doing 

irideperident research work of higher quality involving himself in 

independent reading and research work along the lines of his own 

interest areate. It provides opportunities for group discussion, practicums 

and seminars: 

The purpose of this paper has been to provide a <|uick iritroductibri tb the 
context in which training for educational research occurs in Bangladesh. In general, 
it avoids extensive documetation and quantitative detail in the numbers of young 
researchers trained. By focussing on the institute of Education arid^ Research at the 
University of Dacca, the author offers an invitation to interested readers to direct 
inquiries fbr further irifbrmati^ bri these matters directly tb him. 
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PAKISTAN SETS AN EXAMPLE 
—Preparing Women for Research in Education— 



Iftikhar N: Hassan 
Women's Research Cell 
Director, Allama Iqbal Open University, Pakistan 



Introduction 

Research in the field of education is a new- phenomenon, arid it is only very 
recently that educational research has been undertaken at a national level. Just 25 
years ago, in Pakistan's First Flve-Year Plan (1955-60) to appraise and reform its 
-education system, it was pointed out that the jack of educational research was a . 
serious gap, in the programmes of the country's teacher training iristitutibhs. This . 
plan proposed that each university should be encouraged to develop and strengthen 
a faculty or a department of education for preparing students for master's degree 
in education. It also proposed that institues of educational research be established. ^ 

In Pakistan today, we hav^ institutes of education and research at the 
Universities of Sind, Gomal and Purijab, an institute of educatibri at Peshawar 
University and a department of education with strong iriterests in research at the 
University of Baluchistan: In addition, the National Research Centre at the AHairia 
Kibal Open University, the Pakistan Institute of Development Economics ^t Qaidl- 
Azam University, arid the Naitiorial Institute of Psychology in Islamabad, are all 
important national bodies. Perhaps, in high-lighting a theme in ^his paper, I may 
also mention that the Research Cell of the proposed wbmeri's uriiversity^iUrrently 
located at Allama Iqbal Open University is also a significant innovative inStitutibri. 
It is very much concerned with research and policy studies on the education and 
employmerit of worrieri. 

To provide a focus for a discussibri of itie training requirements and 
opportunities in Pakistan it may be helpful to cbriceritrate attefjtibri here on 
educational research (Ij at ihe National Institute of Psychology where I have been 
a member bf the staff for fiVe years and very much preoccupieH" with studies <)f 
women and female education, (2) the implications for, training at the proposed 
Women's University in Pakistan, a«d (3) the wide variety of UNDP, APEID: 
tJnesco, World Bank and other international prbgramrries in which Pakistan is 
involved wfiich b^ar upon training requirements. 
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Educational Research at the National institute of. Psychology (UNDP Project) 

The National Institute of Psychology was founded in 1976 primarily because 
there were few institutions in Pakistan staffed to carry out research on child 
development and school-related issues. As we know, a great deal of basic research 
on children in various settings is needed to provide the proper foundation for 
curriculum development and evaluation. The need to measure the achievements of 
students, to analyze their pattern of growth arid learning difficulties is evident. The 
Iristitute will try to fill this gap. 

The methods now being used to measure achievement do not yield very usefuJ 
information about the learning process, or the curriculum or the efficiency of class 
teaching. The type of ;lesting being used at present encdurages children to 
reproduce isolated facts and itemr from their riiemories. Rote learriirig is rewarded, 
but skills, uriderstandirigs and the acquisition of positive attitudes is often ignored. 

The Institute will therefore focus initially on the study of cognitive 
development, and move from there into the development of appropriate measures 
of achievement. It wiH conduct an analysis of the primary ijchool curriculum to 
clarify whether its'learriirig objectives are coris^^^ with the develbprrierital stages 
of various age groups arid the cultural context iri which childreri live. The research , 
in this area should evaluate the relative importance of a number of factors affecting 
the educational attainment of children, such as parental attitudes toward schooling, 
the attitudes to the community, the child's perception of the school, the^teachers 
arid so on. Studies are rieeded which will reveal the effect of using diffeferit 
lariguages on school learriirig arid so on. 

Objeciives and Prospects 

■\ The aim of the nationai ed» .:5tic!i poiicy accepted for 1979-83 is to provide 
free and universal educatjon 1987 for all children in Pakistan for eight years. 
This objective will be achieved iri phases, arid foreshadows the trairiirig of 225,000 
additional teachers, re trairiirig rnost of those already employed as teachers, revising 
the school curricula and related rhaterials of instruction, ensuring educational 
access , of girls and providing educational services for the handicapped: The 
immediate objectives of the UNDP Project have been: 

(1) To strengthen the pbteritial of the National Iristitute of Psychology in 
educatibrial research bri primary childreri; 

(2) To formulate research designs for six studies related to school 
achievement; and 

(3) To develop strong professional links between the Institute and other 
organizations in Pakistan concerned with educational research. 

As illiistratibris bf the ways in which Ihese bbjectives have beeri i rri pie merit isd, 
the fbllowirig studies have been set up and promoted: 
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(a) Cognitive development of Pakistani children, 1979. 

(b) Children s perceptions of p'arents, teachers and peers in schools as 
variables influencing' learning arid tendency to drop-out of schooling, 
1979. ^ _ 

(c) Analysis of the primary school curriculum in the light of the rogriitive 
development of children in Classes I and 11,^1980. 

(d) Attitudes of parents, teachers and community toward the school arid 
dhild's performance, 1980. 

(e) The use of different languages for iristructibri as a variable influencing 
congnitive development, 1980. _ 

Let me illustrate a little more precisely how projects of this kind have been 
advanced. 

A. Case Study No. 1: A Study of Cognitive Development of Primary School 

Children of Pakistan' 

This study set out to test children of ages five to fourteen on Piagetian tasks 
in order to find out whether Piaget's assumptions are valid for Pukistani children. 
The research design called for a sample of 120 subjects from each province, and a 
total of 480 subjects from four provinces who were to be studied over a period of 
two years: The sample cailed for selecting ten subjects, each at the ages five, seven, 
riiiv-, eleven and thirteen from urban populations and twelve each frbrri rural 
populations. (The number for rural populations was more due to greater mobihty 
in rural areas). The Piagetian tasks like seriation, classification and conservation 
etc. had to be administered after apprbriate adaptions. The test battery had to be 
administered after an internal of six rrioriths. 

— The -difficulties encburitered included first the problem oLdetermining- the 

correct ages of children, so eventually grade levels had to be used instead; secondly, 
there were problems in choosing test materials arid tasks that were not 
discririiinatdry between urban and rural children and which reflected common 
experience iri use of clay, dough, toy animals and so on; thirdly, native speakers bf 
various languages had tb be given training to work in research^eams for different 
language groups. In brief, research designs often have to be modified under the 
constraints of local conditions or the validity bf bur data is at risk. 

B. Case Study No. 2: Psychological Profile of Rural Women 

This is a pioneer study iri the field of psychology .in which personaHty make- 
up of rural women is being studied. It was assigned to the National Institute of 
Psychology by the Cabinet Ministry, Worrieri's Divisibri. The statement of 



1: Muhammad Pzrwez, Cognitive Development df Pakistani CMtdren, National Institute 
bf Psychology, 1981. . 
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objectives reads. "Fundamental to any programme of social development, is the 
heed to understand the target ^roiip closely ami accurately; The study of rural 
women is important because they represent the most neglected sector ()f society 
^ind many of the welfare proKfamnies aimied at improving their educational arid 
economic status have riot been as successful as desired. It is hoped that as its 
outcome we will have riiore intiriiate knowledge about rural women". 

The research design has called for participant observation in collecting the 
initial information for development of research tools. Later on, the data was 
collected from ail of the four provinces on the fbllowirig ^ispects ol the personah'ty: 

(1) Self Concept; :^ 

(2) Achieverrierit Motivation; 
Aspiration Level; 

(1) Ability to Understand One's Problems; and 
(f)) Drive to improve One's Lot. 

This study is scheduled to be cbrripleted hi Decvr.jb-.i 1 .'i and it is riow in its 
firial stages of data arialysis. The problems encbuT::!- • ed in c;uo '^'g out this study 
have been eriormous arid I W{)uld like to list then"-- : j encountered. 

1) Sa»iple Sice: Due to absence of base linr '.T-ta about Pakistani women, 
especially regarding their per^:onal char c-v.lv.Tistics, the situdy had tu be 
detailed and comprehemsive. Therefore w-j had lo pic!^ a very, very 
srilall sample of represeritative viila^^os from different parts of Pakisriin 
and sacrifice the advantages of the bigger sampies.There were many 
factors acting as constraints, namely, reluctance of wonuMi to express 
their ws, illiteracy; lengthy interview sessions required for each tisst; 
the m(iney and time available for the study. 

. .21 Resimx^ii^^oo^^ y igRTv^ iscovert'd- th ere \v^r-e -ho s i ngl e^tests 

suitable or available for use in this study. The research team therefore 
had to go through the difficult task of collecting olDservationai data and 
building the tests and finally using them: This whole process not only 
called for extra effort on the part of researcher? but was cjUitis expensive 
and time consuming. The research tearri sperit severi rribriths in 
developing these tests before they were ready for use in the main study. 
3) Regtoyial iMn^uagcs: It is not only the regional dialect which causes 
difficulties but it is the regional culture also which has to be properly 
accommodated in a research design: Td give a simple examplis of the 
connotation of a word "Bahadar'7brav^), if Used for a rriari it conriotes 
physical strength arid coUra^'e, bi't if it is used for a woman it connotes 
her ability to face adverse circumstances. One can imaglne how difficult 
it must have been for the researcher to develop the list of objectives for 
the self concept, test and select stories for measuring achievement 
motivation. 

tu 
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C. Case Study No. 3: The Iritrbductibn of Guidance Services in 50 Schools of the 
isiamabad Schooi District 

This iwo-year pilot project has been spbhsdred by the Federal Ministry of 
Education and the implementing agency has been NIP. The innovative idea in this 
report is how the training of the school counsellors may be handled. 

After the selection of it achers who were going to act as part-time counsellors 
they were given three weeks t ainiiig in ^workshop situatidri. They were taught 
how to develop student's inventories, administer tests and write case histories, etc. 
Later on, all of them returned to their jobs but were required to attend fortnightly 
meetings with the senior psychologists in small groups for the entire duration of the 
project. Each one of them was asked to bring two case studies with him or her and 
present it before the group. These case studies were discussed in these sessions 
either by role playing or presenting them before the group for discussio'^ In 
addition contintious on-the-job training was provided in these meetings th: t^^h 
lectures, films, and sharing of technical information: As a further help two fuii-time 
trained guidance workers were spending one half day each week in every school, to 
help and support the activities of the teacher cduriselldrs. 

it was felt that this continuous contact with the teacher cduriselldrs arid 
support from the trained counsellors was very useful and the teacher counsellors 
performed much better than trained counsellors who did not attend thise_nieetings. 
The group developed a sense of affiliation and a ^^^Hf^^m^tm i \ irl^lso^'he^i e w 
courisellors felt more secure iri working with c^dfen having emotional or social 
problems as they could readily corisult the experts. 

Trciiywig Contexts 

These casj? studies and illustrative project targets may suffice ]o indicate the 
rriariy varied situatioris or tasks for which training required within the UNDP 
programme administered by the Natidrial Iristitute of Psychology. At the broader 
level this training has been assisted by a series df programriies: 

(1) The employment of consultants, each on three month assigririierits, td 
provide leadership and direction in four key areas of research 
rriethdddldgy, cognitive development, psychometrics and social 
psychdldgy. 

(2) Provisions for severi riierribers df the Iristitute's staff td be trained 
abroad or at home. 

(3) . Four fellowships of nearly two-year duration for the senior members df 

the staff working oh the project. 
All told, the prdgramme has been implemented by a professional staff of ii 
with a suppdrtirig staff of 35, arid the respective roles of national and international 
staff has been determined by its leaders from the dutset df the project. The project 
is aiso subjected to periodic reviews in accordance with the policies arid procedures 
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established by Jhe UNDP for monitoring the project and programme 
implementation. The final report on ail this work is due in January 1983. 

Establishing a Women's University in Pakistan 

The aim of this proposal is to ensure that the women of Pakistan play a 
creative and constructive role in national development, and to achieve this 
objective the scheme i nder consideration is for a Board of Trustees to be 
estabiished in fslamabaU to plan, control, and administer education for women 
throughout t'-- country. 

!i .t. ^ irig an institutional context, it is proposed to^begin by^developing the 
Hoiitc .'. ihics Colleges in Karachi, Lahore. Peshawar and one Arts and Science 
Cn^^^\ • at each of these places, and also at Qaelta and Islamabad, into institutions 
of highei learning of university status. These professional university colleges, 
seveially or singly, will develop specialized institutes of home economics, food 
techridlbgy, textile techriorog>, electronics, pharmacy, health studies, education, 
industrial art|-and archil' >re, physical education. Islamic studies, business 
administration, conimunicaf icn sciencer, linguistics and languages. 

In order to spread the exp<^. . ' re over a uuniber of years, it is proposed that 
this scheme should be implementtid in three phases, each phase spreading over a 
period of about three vears. Dut ^he lirst phase the present colleges of home 
economics, arid the departments of textile, food and nutrition will be strengthened. 
The second phase will see the establishments of ah Institute of Business 
Admir.istration at Karachi, Institutes of Islamic Studies and Electronics Lahore 
and an institute} of Pharmacy at Peshawar. 'The third phase will be earmarked for 

the.estabU^hment of an Institute of Communica 

of Industrial Arts arid Health Studiet. at Lahore and an Institute of Education in 
Peshawar. 

Now, as alreauy stated, the establishment of a research centre at the 
University is a key element in 'his wiiole plan. Its task will be to undertake iriter- 
disciplinary studies for planning, promoting arid evaluatirig wdriieri's education.' It 
will be expected to conduct evaluative studies dri the Institutes and on other 
educatibrial prograrrirries for wbriien and to study and define more clearly the role 
of women in the development of Pakistani society. This centre will also develop 
learning and teaching materials for women's r:ducation throughout the country. It 
will also embark on studies of the needji of special categories of womeri, such as the 
gifted or the handicapped, and formulate appropriate plaris for meeting their needs. 
Therefore, special circurristarices need to be taken into account in developing 
trairiirig orbgramrries iri educational research for women and women's interests so- 
that circumstances will be receiving particular attention in Pakistan in the years 
ahead. 

Administratively, this expansive concept will be' directed by a Bbard of 
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Trustees responsible for planning arid cbritrolling the educational prdgrammes at 
university colleges with a woman vice-chancellor to be appointed by the Presiderit 
who will be the chancellor of the University. Each University Centre will have a 
Dean. At a centre where there is more than one University Goiiege, one of the Deans 
will be designated as prb-vice-chariciellbr aiid responsible for administration and 
coritrbl of the colleges at the centre. , 

^ Content of Broader Social Policy 



It should not be assumed that the idea of Women s University in Pakistan is 
an isolated or single illustration of national policy. It is indeed, simply one example 
of a general emphasis bringing into sharper focus the role blf wbmeri in educatibrial 
research in the years to come. The trend may be demq^strated further by the 
folldwing examples. 

A - Women's Welfare Centres 

The Provincial Soriai Welfare Department has set up ar many as 40 centres 
in different towns and villages of th^ Hyderabad Division for the welfare of poor 
and rieeHy \v/>rnen. Or thcsp. 20 centres have been established on a self-help basis 
and the rei-.iaining 20 with the assistance uf the Wbmeri's Division. In these centres, 
poor vvo;«ii-:n dtf: Inrroduced to trairiiri;^ ir :^dult educatibri, sewing, knitting and' 
cooking. 

B . Allaiii-t kjbai Open University 



This university . H i*^- dfAv'oped cpiiipierierisive national programme 
"especially for the education and training of girls arid wbmeri tb be launched in the 
next two years. This has been identified indeed as an important butcbme bf its 
research and development activities: 

Allarria Iqbal Open University has also stepped up its efforts to enrol women 
students under a special directive bf the President of Pakistan: in a high level 
.1 -eting of the officials of the Government bf Pakistan arid the University early in 
1981 the various aspects of women's education were discussed. It was agreed that 
as Allama Iqbai Open University specializes in distance teaching it is well placed 
for providing education, both general and functional, to the women living in remote 
areas where either facilities for such education are not available or the local 
customs do not allow womenjb atterid the educatibrial institutions: In accordance 
with the directive of the Presiderit and the decisions bf the cbmmittee a 
comprehensive programme for women of all educational levels was therefore 
• mapped out: 

The educational programme for iHiterate adult women for instance has been 

. 
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planned at three levels. The first phase is basic literacy, nume? ^ > hec^lth; hygiene, 
handicrafts and home and farm based skiils. This level will enaDlo the women to get 
goal-oriented education up to primary level: The second phase is roughly from 6th 
to 8th g^'ade level schoollnpj, whereas the third phase will bring the students up to 
matriculation level. In addition to these three programmes, skill training courses 
for literate worrieri have also been planned for women. These include training 
wornen as teachers of primary schools, day care and nurseries schools, health 
workers and agriculture extension workers: Some skill-oriented courses like 
secretarial practice, front office management arid g^ashier courses etc. are also part 
of the package. The student is free to enrol for a single course like typing and 
?^horthancl or take a full array of the bourses to qualify for a certain vocation: - 

- As Allama Irjbi?* Open University already has all its courses open for women 
students, ari effor^ is also being made to add new courses which may be of special 
interest to women, e;g; food and nutrition, child care arid development, selling of 
home made products, mainteriarice arid repair of home electrics, kitchen, gardening, 
etc. At pdst-graduate level the courses like women and development and women in 
Islarh are being added. 

C : Women in Science and Technology 

Fblldwirig bri frorri a recent four-day national conference in Quetta about 
worrien s participation in the development of science and technology, the following 
recommendations about the r .le of women in Pakistan are of considerable interest: 

(1) The research cell of the Women's Division should conduct surveys arid 
assemble statistic? on v^tnen scierice graduates arid women engaged in 

— — — science arid techriblbgy. 

(2) Day-care centres should be 'set up at approprritFTocaf^^ 
working rhothers to contribute to their professions. 

(3) Recognition of women scientists and research should be achieved 
through the mass medi^- 

(4) Then.' should be appropriate represeritatibri bf vvbmeri on scientific 
delegatibris serit abrbard, alorig with representation in UN agencies and 
bther bodies for the development of science in Pakistan. 

(5) . 'v campaign for the popularization of science among the masses should 
be unci r taken throughout the nation by a task force of wdmeri iri 
scientiiic and technological fields 

(6) A network of Vocatibrial arid polytechriical schools should be established 
for vvbmeri. 

(7) Universities and their employees should be approached by the Women's 
Division in order to encourage participation by qualified women in non- 
conventional areas of science and te<:hnology. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ON A CONTINENTAL SCALE 
—The Example of India— ' 

• S. N. Tripathi 

. Professor of Education 
Regional Cdllege of Education, Bhopal, India 



Ihtrbductibri - 

With a populatsonthion exceeding those of all the hatibris of Latiti America, 
or all the African nations south of the Sahara, almost all gerieraUzatibris about 
educational research in India are over-simplifications. Its education system is vast 
arid varied arid the differerit states of the anion have important influence upon its 
financing, orgariizatiori and accburitability. There is a sense then, where any 
adequate analysis of the state of educatibrial research iri India wbuld require a 
state-by-state enquiry. _ _ 

Until 30 years ago educational research in India was confined to a few 
uriiversities arid teachers colleges: Within 25 years of iridependence,^however, the 
number of uriiversities graritirig research degrees in education has increased 16 folr^. 
The Government of India was quickly irripressed with the potential value ?f 
research and systematic development iri prombtirig both refbrrii arid an expansion 
of education, and in 1961 it established the National Council for Educatibrial 
Research arid Training (NCERT). The education ministers of each state serve on 
— bhc"gt3^efriirig-^^^=^=^^l ^'^"^ over by the Union. Minister of 

Education. It has a staff of riiqre thari 2,000, and maintains four regional colleges 
of education (Bhopal, Mysore, Bhubaneswar arid Ajrrier). It also works closely with 
universities and with central and state goverments to erisure that a cbbrdiriated 
approach to research and development is achieved. In addition, it has also had ari 
impbrtarit rble in helping to prepare the national five year plans for educational 
develdprrient. " 

Nowadays, there are many other ceritres fbr educational research in India: 
Several speciai institutions have been created tb deal specifically \yith language 
teaching, for instance, state institutes of education have beeri :established iri mbst 
states to deal with research on elementary education, thirteen states have state 
iristitutes of science education, several have bureaux educational and^vocational 
guidance some bf which deal with research into educational measurement, and a 
limited amount of research is also uridertakeri iri the technical teacher training 
institutes. 
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Three examples may suffice to illustrate the distinctive programmes of such 
centres or institutes: 

(1) The Centre for Advariced^Studies in Education (CASE) at the Maharaja 
Sayajirab University of Baroda was established in 1963. Its objectives 
are to analyze the problems of education and to plan programmes of 
research on a priority basis, to provide facilities for researchers in the 
form of expert consultancies, to train research workers, to act as a 
clearing-hduse and to disseminate research knowledge. It has a staff of 
about 50 full-time research workers, 30 or more from other parts of the 
country participating in its work, and it has about 60 candidates for 
doctoral degrees, concentrated mainly on teaching and teacher 
education, innovations, educational change and educational technology. 

(2) . The Central Institute of Indian Language (CIIL) in Mysore was 

established by the Goverrimeht of India in 1968. Its main function is to 
assist the Government in language planning, to develop new methods awj 
materials for teaching Indian languages and also to train^teachers: It has 
about 30 individuals on its research staff and has carried out many 
linguistic surveys in tribal communities. It has a speciai psycho linguistic 
unit to undertake basic research into language development, language 
leaching and language evaluation techniques. 
(3t ' The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages at Hyderbad, 
(and various regional and local institutes) have specialized in the 
teaching of English to Indian students with different linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds. It also conducts courses in major iriterriatibrial 
languages iricluiiirig Arabic, French, German arid Russian. Its major 
function is co conduct courses for teachers of English, prepare books for 
use in Indian schck)is, and develop instructional materials, particularly 

for use by^radio^ _ 

This "bneTui trod jlcticj^ explain why some foreign observers have recently 
judged the climate for edjicatibhal research in India to be good.* A tradition of 
scholarship, publication arid public debate; a relatively dperi political erivirbririierit, 
a large number of researchers to provide motivation and comment, fair prospects 
for funding, and an increasing demand for research through the past 2(3 years, it is 
said to have created a favourable environment for educational research: 

Priority Areas 

There are three major sources of funds for educational research in India, 
drawing upon public funds. These -are the National Council for Educational 
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Research and Training (NGERT). the University Grants Commission and the Indian 
Council for Social Sciences Research. Of these, NCERT is the most 
cbrnpreherisively responsible and has e^^tabiished a special connnnittee. known as the 
Educational Research arid Iriribvatibri Cbiniriittee (ERIC) to consider proposals, and 
to approve and provide funds for educational research. This cbriiriiittee has set up 
three areas: 

1) Problems reiating to the provision of free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 years: _ _ _ __ 
Any research prograriiriie br iriribvatibri which promises to help q^r clarify how 
to extend the education of girls or the weaker spctibris of the community, 
especially the scheduled castes and tribes is to be welcomed. The aim is tb 
decrease the drop-out rate and increase the holding power of the schools, but 
research into ways of teaching oat-of-school children, or on how to counteract 
the effects bf deprivatibri iri the early :life infants is to be encouraged. 

2) Problems in ensuring that education becomes more relevant to the socio- 
economic needs of the country. 

This may include^ research into ways the existing educational structure and 
cbriterit cbuld be modified to promote economic growth and social change, and 
includes prbvisibri fbr research on education and social mobility, studies in 
educational firiarice, super\ isibri. admiriistratibri and planning. 

3) Problems of curriculum d^;i*^elbpmeht for rural arid urbari children. 
Studies may be undertaken of abilities of rural (tribal) as well as urbari 
children and their relation to curriculum, distance communication systi^ms 
arid rural education. Studies may also be conducted on the problems of first- 
generation learners arid how far the schools are meeting the needs of children 
of relatively weaker sections bf the sbciety. 



—MoJUtjinn^pf^Re^^ 

Gerierally 'speakirig, the dbcumentation of educational research jn Indja has 
also made very considerable progress in the past 20 years. In part, this has been 
stimulated by the leadership of the Iridiari Cburicil fbr Social Sciences Research 
(ICSSR) which has now completed a 23-volume survey of research iri the sbcial 
sciences. One of the volufries is devoted to education and the surveys in e^bhr ics, 
sociblb>-;.\ arithrbpblbgy, arid psychology all contain chapters on those disciplines, 
as applied tb educatibri. Mbrebver, a data base for educational research exists Jn 
the survey of education carried but every five years, covering all aspects of the 
Indian system. But it has not always been the case. 

For ^ long time there was no publication which gave an account bf research 
cbrtducted in India: To begin NCERT published a list of dissertations at the MEd 
and PhD levels up to 1961, under the title Educational J::vo%fi^aAjons iyi hiMayi 
Universities (1939 — 1961). This was fbllbwed by a mii.ieographed supplement 
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which contained the titles up to 1966. Then, the Indian Conncil tor Soriai Scier-; 
Research (I6SSR) started a publication, hrdran DisseytciUori^ A h^ in which 

abstracts of PhD theses in social sciences are published. In 197^. the Cisntre for 
Advanced Study in Educatibri (CASE), Baroda brought out a publication, A Sto'vey 
of Research in EdiYo/tn^ It gives more than 700 abstracts of research in education, 
462 F^hD studies and 269 institutional projects, whicf; had been completed up to 1972. 
The survey covers a period of decades and gives abs^^racts of nesearche? cdnduc*^rd 
in Indian Universities, NCERT, State Institutes of Educaliori and over 400 Colleger 
of Education, .'\part from depar^^merits of educatibri in universities, other 
departrrierits like that of psychology . \. -ology, economics have also undertaken 
research on educational topics. These .uu have been abstracted: The abstracts have 
been grouped under sixteen heads like Thilosophy of Education', 'History of 
Education', and so on. E^ch major head first gives a trend report. This is foUowed 
by abstracts. 

Iri 1977. a second survey was undertaken and it was published in 1979 under 
the i'ltVe. Second Sio'vey of Research in Education. It covers the period from 1972 to 
1978 and gives abstracts of 806 studies. 

A third survey is under preparation. « 

The NCERT also publishes a quarterly jburrial erititled Indian Education 
Review, which gives abstracts bf PhD theses. The UnVveysity News published 
foi tnightly by the Association of Indian Universities gives a list of doctoral theses 
accepted by Indian universities under the caption 'Theses of the Month': A 
quarterly journal; ihdfan Psychoiogical Abstracts gives summaries bf rissearch 
papers in psychology. 

Some thematic publicatieris are alsb making their appearance. One such 
publicatibri is .4 Decade' of Fop u la t ion Educatioh Reseaych in India by D. Go pal RadT 
which has been publisihed by the NCERT in 1980. It give^i a summary of 49 studies:^ 
The boolilet gives an overview of research in population; education, the gaps which 
have been left unfilled and promis-ing areas for further research. R. S. Devi has 
publish- ' Research oji Indian Adolescents. M. K. R a iri a has published Creativity 
Research: I ni-^atJovMl Perspective It gives an overview of research in creativity in 
19 countries. 'Hie book has been published by NCERT. .in 1980. 

A Recent development in technical education has been the establishment in 
1965 of four Technical Teachers' Training Institutes^ located at Chandigarh, 
Bhopal; Calcutta and Madras. The Shopal institute has brought but a publicatibri, 

Survey of Research, in Tcrhnical Education. The researches have been conducted 

- . _ ^ _ _ - ^ — 

rriairily iri the four iristitutes arid a few polytechnics. The survey gives abstracts of 
83 studies dealing with teacher-student characteristics, curriculum, teacher 
training, communication which refers to teaching of English, teachingrlearning 
process, "examination and testing, and educational management. 

All told, there are nearly 100 journals iri Iridia devbted tb expandirig 
ediicatibnal kribwledge, arid several are in local languages. Iri addition to the Indian 
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Ediicatiohal Rvi'ieii\ meritibried above, both the JOHmai of Higher EdiwaHon and 
:Neiv Frontiers in Education already enjoy a considerable international reputation: 
In recent years the National Council for Educational Research arid Training 
(NCERT) has been experimenting with less scholarly journals in ari effort to 
disseminate results to the 2 million teaching practitioners who are its concern. 
Publication arid cbmrilunicatidn is thus a matter of special interest to research 
workers in India. 

Training in Research Methodology 

Iri Iridia trairiirig iri research is given at the MEd (Master of Education) level. 
Students who joiri MEd have previously dbrie BEd, but the BEd course is mainly 
meant for preparing teachers for schools. Both BEd and MEd cburses are each of 
one academic year duration. At the BEd stage, an introduction is giveri to 
observation, case study and experimental methods and in some universities, action 
research also iricluded. Elementary statistics is also taught. But practical training 
in research is not giveri at the BEd stage. At the most, students may be asked to 
carry out a case -study which would give them some idea as to how to conduct' 
interviews, administer psychological tests and collect or iriterpret relevarit data. 

At the MEd stage there is a compuisory paper on Methods of Educational 
Research and Statistics.. About four hours per week are devoted to the teaching of 
this paper. Though studerits have already studied some statistics at the BEd stage 
it is again taught from the very begiririirig iri the MEd class. Due to limited time at 
the disposal of the teacher the stati^^tics course does riot cover many impbrtarit 
toi3ics and this is one of the weak points of training given at the MEd level. 

^ Each student at the MEd stage is required to v/rite a di^rtation on some 
educatibrial prbblem arid his investigation will usually be of sucfi^ nature that he 
will be obliged to do sbrrie .field AVutk^.He., thus JtetS. s^^^^ 

research hypotheses, method of sampling, mmVv^ psychblbgical tests, analysis of the 
data and testing of hypotheses. 

One of the most difficuit problems that a student has to face is the selection 
of a suitable topic for his dissertation: As is to be expected, in a large country, many 
subjects have already beeri irivestigated iri scores of theses: Usnally topics and 
research proposals are discussed iri a weekly seminar, in the presence of the 
concerned staff members and after the copies have beeri firialized the studerit is able 
to go ahead with , his work under the guidance of a staff member. _Hbwever, 
practices in this regard differ from coiiege to college. In the Baroda University 
which has a strbrig research tradition, as it is the location for the National^ Centre 
^for Advanced Stu^y iri Educati.ori, plariried research, both at the MEd ^d PhD level 
is organized so that different aspects of a tbpic are allbtted to different students: 
Thus valuable contributions in this University have beeri rriade iriihe areas, bf 
microteaching. programmed learning, organizational climate, leadership behaviour 
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and teaching methodologies. 

In some universities, the Master of Phiiosophy (M Phil) courses have been 
iotroduced. in these on advanced methodoiogy of research and statistics include 
topics as experimental design and. replication and factorial analysis are taught. The 
students have to offer one topic for a masters' level dissertation arid they rnay 
continue the work on the dissertaibn for their PhD thesis. 

In institutions which have the semester system it is a two semester course. In 
others it is a one year course: In the Meerut University, for example, during the 
first semester, there are two compulsory papers:* 

(1) Research Methods iri Behavioural Scierice; arid 

(2) Educational Statistics and Development of Research Tools. 

The papers are of advanced level and also of applied nature. Candidates are 
supposed n< ily to study the theoretical part of the course, but also to develop 
some tools with reference to their research and also to prepare .research articles 
arid complete practical assigrimerits. 

In the second serriester, out of 12 papers bri such subjects as Teacher 
Education. Educational Administration, Foundations of Education or Educational 
Technology, etc., candidates will be expected to offer two papers more specifically 
related to their PhD work. 

Iri chbbsirig a research thesis, the selectibri arid firializatidri of the topic is 
made under the guidance of a staff tutor arid it has to be preserited before the staff 
of Academic Committee and also the external examiners for their approval. 
Besides the theoretical course of study, candidates have to participate and organize; 
seminars, workshops: etc:, and present papers specially related to their research 
work. The rriode of evaluaLH)n is thus both external and internal. 

Rece'**- the Institute for Advariced Study iri Ediicatibri at'Meeriit Uriiversity 
has also • : MPhil Corresporiderice-cum-Coritact Programme, for iriservice 
cpUege ^-s, The Central Institute j^^^^ conducting an 

MPhil course. This course has three groups. The students are required to opt for 
one of the methodology papers in Group A, one of the stages of education in Group 
B, arid two papers from Group C. 

Iri Group A the papers are: 

(1) Research Methods in Education, 

(2) Historical Research and Documentation Study;. 

(3) Descriptive Research; and 

(4) Ex-Post-Facto and Experimental Research and Design: 

' Iri Group B the studerit ^as to offer develdpmerit arid organization of 
education at any one level bf:^ 

(1) Pre-primary and Primary; 

(2) Secondary; or 

(3) Higher Education: 

in Group C there are ten options dealing with different aspects of education 
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such as the psychology of learning and iristructibri, mental ^^Ith, economics o^ 
educaUbri, education aridcbmmUriicatibn, advanced educational statistics, and so on. 

Fbr the purposes bf illustratibri. the scbpes of two bf tb:se groups only, are 
summarized here. 

Group A: Ex-Post-Factb ariiTExt^eqmepta Research and Design 

1) Ex-pbst-factd and experimental research; laboratory experiments and field 
experiments. Ex-post-factb and iexpenmerital researches repdrted in the last 
two issues of the Journal bf Experimental Educatibri arid Iridiari Jburrial bf 
Psycholg>- just preceeding the examiriatibri. Experimental and ex-post-factb 
research as differentiated from other types of researches^ Use of sociometryi 
semantic differential. Q-methodology in ex-post-facto and experimental 

^ research. 

2) Statistical methods used in ex-post-factb arid experimental research 

(1) Factor analysis: P,Q,R.S and T techniques, radex analysis, priricipal 
factor soiations, orthogonal and oblique factor analytic rotations; 
qiiartimin. varimax. equimax, obiimax, biquartimin, binennamin, 
prorriax, rriaxplarie. Uriderstanding of computer , processed data: 
Understanding of higher order factbrs. Factor scores. 

(2) Multiple correlational techniques iricludirig discrirriiriarit arialysis. 

(3) Pre-true, and quasi experimental designs: Latin, Graeco-latin arid 
factorial designs, confoanding-nesting designs, de'-;iigns with nesting and 
crossing. Analysis bf Cdvariance with raiidonxized groups design. 
F; iedriiari twb way arialysis bf variance. (The dbjective df including 
statistical methods given above is tb ensure studerits bbtairi an 
understanding of computer-processed data and an insight iritb the 
statistical procedures to be foiiwed in particular situation. Computations 
are ildt expected in this paper): 

Group C: Advanced Edacational Statistics 

1) Measurement 

(1) jDefinitions of random error and true score and the equations derived 
therefrom. The concept of parallel test. 

(2) Errbrs df measurement, substitution and prediction: 

(3) Effect bf test lerigth bri mean, variability, reliability and validity of a 
test. 

(4) Effect of group heterogeneity on test reliability and ^'alidity. 

iS) Item analysis: Tests: speed and power tests. Item horriogeneity and test- 
reliability. 

2) Selectjbri arid predict idri 

(1) Calculation af the iriverse bf a rriatrix. 

(2) Setting up a multiple regression equatiori^^herry Dolittle arid Aitkeri's 
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pivotal condensation methods. * * 

/3) rKfferenti<'.3 predirtion: 
(4) DiscriminaM ' viiziion and analysis. 

ComputatidnaJ problems related to va'-ibus designs given under 
atisti^Bl methods used inex-post-facto and experimental Rpcearch' in 

Paper I. 

3) Calculation of principal factors: Analytic rotations: quartimax, variiaax and 
equimax. Galcaiation of factor scores and higher order factors. 

4) Scholastic models fopMearning. 

5) Ndn-parametric methods: Chapters 7, 8 arid 9 of Siegel's Book. 

Nearly 20 years ago, in 1963, the National Council for Educational Research 
arid Training started one of the first advanced research methodoio.gy courses^, of 
one academjc year's duration: It continued up to 1967, when'associateship cbUrses 
were started and in this, research methodology has appeared as a special field. At 
C-present, NCERT continues to organize riiairily summer courses on research 
rriethods arid test adriiiriistration. 

preparation of Modules for Training in Research Methodology 

India, some work has also beguri bri preparirig; research training modules. 
The Ceritre for Advariced Study in Education, at the University of Baroda for 
instance, has taken up a project for this purpose which has been sanctioned by the 
University Grants Commission. The work on the project began in February 1981 
and the validation of the modules is to be undertaken with the cbbperatidn bf 40 
researchers. 

Technical Teachers Trairiirig Iri§tiute in Bhopal, Dr Mannar 
Mukhbpadhyay has also undertaken the preparation of research training modules 
and identified the following- competencies to be developed in each niod^Ie^ 
(ij Selecting and stating the research problem; 

(2) Reviewing research literature; 

(3) Fbrrnulating research hypbthesis; 

(4) ,. Chbbsirig research designs; 

(5) Determining sample for research; 
(6j Choosing research tools; 

(7) Choosing statistical techniques for data analysis; 

(8) ' Computing statistical operations; 

(9) Using cbmputer arid cbrriputer programriies for data analysis; 
(ID) pevelopirig research proposals; 

(11) Conducting action research; and 

(12) Writing research reports. 

For each of these competencies at least one inoduie is being prepared. But fbr 
(4), 'Choosing research design' and (6), *Chbbsing research tbbls' several modules are 
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being prepared. Five modules have been prepared so far and they hav • been tried 
but bri students and teachisrs. The cbrriplistis packagis is tafgistted to 'Je • oitipleted 
by the end of November 1982. 
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BackgroDnd: A Short History of the Educational System 

In ancient Nepal, education,\vas related to the two main religib --^ lovements 
prevailing at the time, namely, Hinduism and Buddhism. These religions created 
two different systems of education, an Aryan-Sanskrit system, and a Buddhist 
system of monastery education. 

The first was based upon the Vedas. It was imported by Hindu priests and 
only Hindus of liigh caste were eligible for it. The teaching in this system was 
provided in one- teacher institutions in which a group of students lived with their 
teacher in a hut near a jungle throughout their careers as students. There are still 
a few Sanskrit schools in Nepal which maintain the distinctive feature.s of this 
system to this day; 

The second type, that is. the Buddhist system of monastery education, was 
intended in the beginning f 'he Buddhist monks only. However, it was later 
opened to other people and £: < system appeared lo he more democratic than the 
Aryan-Sanskrit system. It so be observed to this day in the Gombas (another 

name for monastries) whi< en. ^iong the northern bolder of Nepal. 

Both of these education systems ha^ therefore existed for centuries: The 
modern school system of Nepal has been civ sloped only recently. ce the isod of 
the nineteenth century. Its begirihihgs go back only to the establishment of British 
rule in India and. the setting-up of an English system of schools in Nepal. Until 1918, 
for example: high school graduates from Nepal were obliged to go to India for 
higher education as there were no provisions in their own country. Bat in that year, 
the first Cv^llege. riarned Tri-Chandra College was established, affiliated initially 
with Calcutta University arid theri Patria Uriiversity, both iri India. 

Following upon a radical change in government iri 1951 mariy more high 
schools and colleges were opened. In the 20 years which followed Nepal increased 
Vhe numoer of its primary schools more than 20 fold: its secondary school! IGO fold, 
ayd it opened 49 institutions of higher learning apexed by a national university. At 
ah early stage iri this drarriatic develdprrierit it was realized that highisr educatibri 
vwuld not develop satisfactorily if it remained under the cbritrbl bf fbreigri 
universities, and also that no provisions were being made for post-graduate studies . 
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within tht' country. In 19:59. in response to these needs, the Gdverri^iient eilacted 
leKMslatjon sctting-up a national universitv named Tribhiivari University. 

\\;ith the establishment of the uni\ . .-sity. all colleges previously affiliated to 
Patna University were now linked t() 'i'ribhuvan University. Under its initial 
statuiory. provisions, the university was initiated uMth the faculties of arts, science, 
commerce and law; .at that time, the importance (if a liniversity-based system of 
itacher training was not appreciated by the planning? authbruies. But this 
realization can.e later and a faculty of education was added to the university. 

'i'he expansiori of the total system was so rapid, disproportionate and 
inadequately linked to national realities that it soon created many problems. The 
enrolment patterns were .not helping: to produce the riiaripbwer needed for national 
development. The curricula and the texts used in th-- schools had been irripbrted and 
had not been evalciated or revised in a national context. Objectives and targets were 
not clear and so the need for changes in the education system from primary to 
higher education became widely recognized. During this period: many committees 
were set up to look into the problems •)f education in Nepal. Two of the most 
notalole of these ( j.mmittees were S\pal Nalloyia/ Education PtannhVg ConVmUsio^^^^ 
of 195-1: and the AllRoiuui Natiomil Ediicatioyi Coynmittce 1961. In additibri. a 
Specialist Unesco team. Hugh 6: Wood and Bruno Knall (1962) also made an 
important cbhirlbutibn to the study of Nepalese education at this time. 

To utilize the educational (>utput of Nepal effecti\cly. as the essentiril 
investment for national devel .omerit, social recbristructibri. arid political 
adv-uicement: and against the background af the recommendations of the abbve 
. nimittees. a National Education System^Plaii for 1971-76 (NESPj was then 
prepared arid proriiulgated as a basi^ for manpower planning. This Plan as'-igned 
the task of developirig higher eduratibri to Tribhuvan University: 

.Accordingly all colleges and training iristitiUes in the country were brrui^ht 
nncier lis direct administration. It has also established several research cisritriss. A' 
present there are 10 institutes and A research centres within the jurisdictibn bf the 
uriiversity. The ten iristitutes pr()tn(.te the development of agriculture and animal 
science, forestry, erigirieeririg. medicirie. science and technology, education, 
n^tncigement. law. humanities and the social scierices: and Sanskrit: The four 
research centres are as follows: 

(1) The Research Centre for .Applied Science and Technology; 
12) The Resiearch Centre for Economic Development and Administration: 
i.'j) The Research Centre for Nepalese and Asian Studies; anJ 
(4) The Research Centre fbr Educatiorial Innovation and Developmeri: 
Within the National Education System Plan, the Miriistry of Educati(Mi is 
responsible for the developrnent of all sectors of education (other thari higher 
education), that is for primary, lower secondary, secondary, adult education and 
ori. The Miriistry has therefore reorganized its structure and established separate 
sections for each bf these sectors. In addition it has created Programming. Planning 
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and Evalnatins: Divisions with C()nsiderai3ie standiiiR and status; Most (if the 
activities undertaken [)y ihesr Divisioii'-' are related to edUcaUiMial research and 
development ^ 

Impact of Research 

The National Hducation :^vsteni ^'lan in Nepal niay thu:> be regarded as the. 
culminati()n of a series of research uii lertakings which began in ir^54, when his 
J lajesly s GoVenitlent of Nepal appointed its first National Education Planning 
Commission. Since that time numerous surveys, investigations and evaluation 
exercises have been completed, published and utilized as a basis for achieving a 
speedy and effecrive implementation of the Plan. Indeed, it has been the success of 
an elaborate programme for detailed surveys of education facilities and progress in 
most of the districts of the Kingdoni which has helped the Government, as well as 
the private sector, to realize the importance of good research^ a result new 
research centres have been established. 

1, Research Activities in the University 

^^'ithin Tribhuvan University, research activities are carried out in institutes 
meritioried above, in the PlaririiriR arid Research Division, and the Ciirriculurri 
Development Centre as well as in the specialisied research centres. To provide an 
.erview of these contexts for promoting research, their main purposes may be 
summarized as foHows: 

V Research Centre far Applied Science and Technology 

This ceritre is primarily cdriceriied with the iinproVement arid 
^generalization of technological capability, utilizing science arid techriblbg>- for 
the development of the country. 
2) Centre for Economic Dc . eSopment and Administr <tion 

The main objectives ol this centre are to pre vide facilities and to 
conuJct applied research, and to cater for inservice training and career 
devei ,-erit rieeds. 

1 . For a fuller statement on these provisions, see. "Educational. Research and 

Development in Nepal" by Mbharririiad Mbhsin iri Educaiiohai Research und 
Ch'tyjopYnent in Am, Pcpor: of a regional meeting; Bangkok/Tokyo. 1973, p: 150-55. 

2 . Readers who wish t(^ assemole bibliographic references tc the .^e volume of 

articles and reports published *^roni research projects iri Nepal should corisult: 
'■D The Btdletin oi^ the Unesco Regioria) Officejor Education in Asia and Oceania 
^'^■^l^A.^^'*'^^ 1966 to 1972 arid annually since 1973. 

ItacK bulletin is devoted to a special topic, and normally includes a bibliographic 
supplerrierit of relevant research studies from each country, __ 

Kfinrmin)} in Asia: Reviews. Reports and Nbles. Triesco Regibrial Office f( ■ - 
Kducatiorr in Asia. Bangkok. Each issue include^^ notes on Asian documents; 
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ft organizers seminars and discussions on subjects like pbpulatidri arid 
dev'-!t>pment. \ earch methodoloKV. financial management, etc. 
3) P«i; arch Centre for Nepal and Asian Studies 

This centre is pririiarily con-.; riled with prumotinR socially-relevant 
research and making this available to the society at large through 
pubiications. It also encourages interdisciplinary cooperation both in reseiych, 
in seminars and workshops: 
i Re.«earch Centre for Educational fnnovation and Development 

- This centre is established to conduct riesearch and evaluative studies in 
fielG of education, and to develop and try out innovative projects and 
actionresearch for cducatic^nal development in the country. To be riiore 
specific the objectives of the Centre for Educational Innovation arid 
Development are: 

(a) To conduct high-level research and innovative projects in education at 
the school and higher eddcatibri levels, iri the context of iNepal; 

(h) To make evaluative studies of the effectiveriess of various educational 
programmes in operation; 

*c) To carry out interdisciplinary research and action research in education; 
id) To develop wable educational programmes and techniques for launching 

mass education and rion fbrnial fiiral development scheme and 
If To disseminate nev ideas and informatibri Tor educational nnprovement 

by organizing seminars, bringing out publicat' -ns and usirig bther rilearis 

of promoting a flow of ::iformation. 

This Ceritre hi:s stimulated much research activity in iinplemcming 
these obje^^'ves. Some bf i^s rilbst notable investigations are: 

(i) Asse.-.smeiit of UNICEF Support tb Educaticn in Nepal (19^'* 

(2) Effectiveness of Primary Educati(jn; An Evaluatibri Study (I. . ■ 

CD Equal Access of Women to Education Programmes iri Nepal: Ari 

Evaluative Study (1978)^ 
1 Functional Adult Education Programmes: An Ev;duative Study (1980); 
:,) Drvelopment of Low Cost /Simr'e Educational Materials. (Continuing 

Developmental Research). 

5) University Carriculum and Re.search Activities "O 

With a view to promoting research, the University has made research 
compulsory iri the final year of post-graduate studies in all faculties^including 
education. This is, in fact, a part bf the university's curriculum: Submission of 
a thesis in a related problem area is a prerequisite for completion of post- 
graduate degrees in all disciplines. ^ 

6) University Institutes and Research Activities 

.-Xll institutes at Tribhuvan University have a planning arid research cell, 
and invite their teachers tb submit project proposals; These proposals are 
studied carefullv and if the topic is bf pribrity importance, the institute 
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provides ^the financial assistand'e and expertise needled to undertake the 
research suggested; 

2. Research Activities in the Ministry of Edacstion 

As already indicated, the programming, planning and evaluation divisions 
within the Ministry of Education also undertake evaluatidhs of bn-goirig 
programmes and make suggestions to pdlicy-makers for hew plans or the re- 
direction of effort. Similarly, the Curriculum Development Centre within the 
Technical Division of the Ministry has a primary responsibility to develop and 
improve upon prc^scribcd educational curriculum, ft conducts seminar^^ and 
workshops for teachers, iUakes responsibility for the preparation of textbooks and 
it produces the teaching materials used in schools. 

Training of Researchers in Nepal 

The background ajready provided rrny suffice ;r emphasize that educational 
research is an emerging area of professional concsrri in the development of 
education in Nepal. There is in fact a great demand for well-qualified researchers 
and it is at least 10 ytars since the inadequacies of the facilities to train personnel 
for educational research and development was regarded as '*the weakest link in the 
entire chain of educational activities !n the country'*.^ 

To meet these needs the research centres often conduct training programmes 
for their own staff under the direction of their senior personnel. On occasions 
foreig:n experts are invited to help with such training programmes. The Research 
Centre for Edurational Innovation arid Development, for example, has set up a 
training course of this type on methodology and techniques in educational research 
and plaririirig* in the mode of a workshop-cum-seminar: The technical services from 
Nottingham Univer'-r:v *: and were made available for this workshop by the 
British Cou^ici! iv^. Nc^^ai. 

Anoth^ :..od adopted by the ceritres is to train their research assistants 

through th/- LMscussidn of research proposals. In such disscussions, problems 
pertaining to rriethcdbrog>-, research tools and methods of analysis are high-lighted. 
Agairi, sirriilar discussions rollow when draft reports are prepared which add to the 
insight into the proble^ns of research, achieved by young researchers Young 
researchers also serve as assistants to senior research staff which also provides an 
apprenticeship to their job. 



3. See Mbhammad Mbhsiri of cit. p. 152. 
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Problems arid Suggestions 

1. Problems 

But brie of the main problems the research centres are now encountering is 
how to attract talented researchers. Most of their younger researchers are now 
university graduates with a limited basic knowledge of research traditions and 
methods: Only those who have received post-graduate degrees have acquired an 
elementary knowledge of research through the theses they have worked on. 

In these circumstances, the i esearch centres have trs^-'d' to develop their own 
training prog:^ i.ues. These programmes differ in content however and no core 
c . riculum or prescribed guidelines have been formulated; A researcher who has 
received a iarge part of his training in a centre may riot therefore have had 
.hffieieriiiy comprehensive training to enable him to undertake high quality or 
creiitive research. If. in addition, thf^se researchers are unable to maintain cdritact 
with research centres outside of Nepal their knowledge and expertise is unlikely to 
•grow and they will not be ir a positiori to provide the leadership that i< needed. 

2. Suggestions 

Iri the light of the needs of Nepal, th- following suggestions are offered for 
corisideratidri in the trairiirig of young educationai researchprc;. 

(Ij That a separate iristitiitibri for research training should be e^-' ' - 'o 
cater for the needs oi researchers belonging to diffe 
centres: _ 

(2) That a cor^ (or basic) curriculum should be fbrriivucireL ming 
educational researchers: 

(3) That foreign assistarice. both in funding and expertise, should be made 
available for conductirig trairiirig programmes: 

(4) That training programmes in different fields of research, at national and 
international ieveis, should be organized, iri additibri tb gerieral training 
programnies. Researchers working in specialized fields should be invited 
to such prbgramnies or workshops: Thus, there may be separate trairiirig 
programmes for researchers in the teaching of mathematics, or science 
teaching and so on. If such prdgrarrimes become feasible it would be 
possible for researchers in particular areas tb bbtairi a much more 
precise and relevant training for the problems they wiii have tb face. 
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PROMOTING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN CHINA 
"A Personal Viewpoint— 

Wang Shiqing 

Head ' 
Section for Research oh Modern Educatibrial Techndlo^^ 
Central Insitute of Educational Research. Beijing. China 



Learning through Practice in Different Ways 

Since we have had relatively little experience in China in the training of young 
educational researchers. 1 am not in a position to speak kno^ledgeably about this 
topic. Hence this paper provides only some brief, introductory account of recent 
developments which foreshadow a strengthening of research activities in my 
country, and expression of our hopes for continued cbllabbratibh with other Asian 
nations: 

Current Status of Educational Research in China 

Education has been a very bid social undertaking in China: As early as 2500 
years ago it was a prominent preoccupation of the greaj: and prestigious* 
educationalist Confwo'us (BC551 .to BC479) who founded an Academy, an bldstyle, 
private school, selected students for it from various parts of the country, arid 
offered them instruction irT the 'Six Arts': Confucius was said to have 3000 students, 
a corriparatively large enrolment for the times. For more than 2000 years since that 
period, education in China has developed ir. many ways. 

However, as a scientific enquiry, edu.i^ii idrial resi^arch is a new field. In the 
1920s, fhongshan University in Cynton established an institute of educatibrial 
science which niay be regarded as the pioneering institution for educational 
research in China. But it lasted only 'Ti^*'-' .^4e io the unfa^ ourable social and 
educational conditions of those years. ^ 

In 1949. the foundation of the People's Republic bf Chiji - created much more 
favourable conditions for the development of education for tlri: people generally, as 
were for the junder taking of educational research. Alter ten years of exprience in 
ruririirig a sbcialist education system and active preparation on the part of 
educational researchers, the Central Institute of Educationa' Research (CIER) was 
established in 19B0. However, i: was illegitimately disbanded during the *ten years 
of turmoil' of the so-called 'cultural revolution*: It was riot tiritil 1978 that the 
jnsUtate wa': re-established with the approval of the State Council. 

There are now nine research sections within the. Central Institute of 
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Educational Riesearch in Beijing. These provide for research into educational 
theory, i: truciiohal methodology, educational psychology, history or education, 
ociiicati( mal s\- stems, school aclminli-.trp.rion rp.odfM-h educatit)nal technolog\', early 
childhood education and comparative educatic^n. Each of these research sections 
has been strengthened by appointment of research staff who had many y^ars of 
experieiice in the priicticie of education, and who havis different '-i.rU :f 
professional skills. .A number of young educatibrial researchers have :.l ■ bep?) 
added to the Institute. In order to promote educational research, the la^t" • now 
publishes two journals, a monthly. Ediiaiiioi::'' Research and a bimoii:..;\ , Foreign 
Educaiii)n:, ** 

The objective and main func*- • :»f the Institute may be identified as: 
■T) To undertake research er. ceriterrrig updri the theory, hisT'^ry arid 

current issues of education . . in the light of the guidance offered by 

Mar.xism-Leninism and Mr. . ig's thought, thereby contributing toward 

the development of the socio: ase; 
{'>) To interpret the historical heritage critically and draw upon useful experience 

froril other countries; 

To adher'^' to the policy of proceeding; from actual cbriditibris arid cb^nbining 

theory with practice; and 
(4) - To promote international academic exchanges and to participate in 

international conferences and other activities in a planned way: 

Apart froril the Central Institute of Ediicatirial Research other iristitutidns for 
educatibrial research have beeri established iri riiariy prbvirices, riiurircipalitres or 
autonomous regions and some universities. These include specialized research 
institutes of higher education, two research institutes of foreign education, 
institutes of modern edacatinai technolog>' and so on. Such institutes have their own 
research tasks, topics, programmes and priority areas.^ In the light of the long-term 
national objectives for educatibrial science w'orked out in 1979 at this National 
Corigress of Educatibrial Scierices, these iristitutes riiake their own plaris.arid 
develop research in areas in which they have drstrnctrve contributions to make . 
Some of these institutes have a :ooperative relationships with the Central Institute 
of Educational Research, others maintain business contacts with it, and some are 
entrusted with responsibility for certain nr ndatory research prograrilriliss. 



1 . Editor's Note: E.xariiples of such iristitutes are Institutes of Foreign Lan^iit iges, in 
Beijin and Shanghai, the Central Music Conservatory, The Central Inr .iute of 
Natiorialities, the Ceritral Audio-Visual Institute, and I he Normal Uriiversity, all iri 
ijing; and the East China Teachers' University in Shanghai: Additional' 
rmation in English may be obtained from Thomas Fingar's Higher Education 
u>ij Research hi the People's RepubUc of C7i/;/.7.Iristitutibrial Profiles, VVashirigtdri 
DC; 1981, 277p. 
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>iai Resfcarch in China 



Emerging Priorities 



In the past 3 or 1 years educational research in Chin:: has achieved s<^v„. 
positive results. These have taken into acc<)unt in prbrriotih;^' the develdpiuent of 
education in Ghina and have also helped in the further unfolding of the potential of 
educational research: Viewed from a nationwide perspective, educational research 
deals with a great variety of topics but could be said to be focussed ;•. imarily upon 
the following questions: 

(1) The study of the development of education arid its exper;epre during the 32 
years since the foundation of the People's Republic of China; 

(2) The study of the relationship betvveen education and the economv; 

(3) The study of the structure of secondary education; and 

(4) The study of the uriiversalization of primary education: 

Ways of Training of Young Educational Researchers 

As previously mentioner --e have had little experience ''i* China in the 
trairiihK of a riew generation of educational researchers and so I Mmit myself here 
to S(»:< >' oi my own views. ♦ 

Unifying: Research and Practice 

' First, with regard to the relationship between educational research and 
educatibrial practice. As we know the spirit of educational enquiry and research has 
long been embodied iri the process of developing human civilization and the practice 
of education, in which people make cbristarit enquiries, has accumulated much 
experience and acquired much knowledge about the 'laws' bf edijcatibri. Iri ancient 
China, many of the statements of Confucius about education represented ari 
empirical summing up of his practices in education, which up to this day continue 
10 be beneficial ro o :r educatibri arid instructibn. Through the thousands of years 
since Confucius s time many educationalists iri Chiria have advanced many other 
valuable ideas v. aich have also developed out of their successful practices. But this 
kind of research can undertake only spontaneous exploration of practice arid 
thereby achieve only limited results. 

Modern educational research was developed on the theoretical basis of 
ex'-r-imental psychblbgy which has a history of scarcely more than i5G years. !t is 
only in very recent times tha.t educational research has beeri developed by the State 
in a purposeful and organized way, that a contingent of professional educational 
researchers has been formed, ard that its procedures have been sufficiently 
irriprbved tb eriable enquiries to probe more deeply and on a larger scale. This kind 
of educatibrial research, bri the other hand, runs the risk of being divorced from 
educational practice. It is my view that rribderri research must also proceed from 
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practice, define its scope, determine its research piriority areas, arid from that base 
set lip its iinestiRatioris and experiments. It is only in this way that we could, after 
scientific enquiries under different Cvmditions and in differet modes, gradually come 
to understand the objective laws of edncatioii. and put these laws to the test in a 
broader context. The results of this kind of educational research would therefore 
be the outcome of educatiorial practice as well as a theoretical guide to the further 
practice of education. 

Let me take as an example, the work of Tao Xingzhi (.1891-1946), the famous 
people's educator in the history of modern C^hina: In his early years, Mr Tao studied 
at American universities and became a graduate student Under John Dewey (1859 
-1952). After his retui^ri to China, he took ah active part iri the reform of the 
education systerii of China. From the 192 Us on he advanced and advocated the idea 
that 'Society is school' and 'Life is education': he founded the famous Xiaozhuang 
Normal School in Nanjing, the Shanghai Work-Stud^ Society in Shanghai, the 
Yucai School in Chonguing and the Community Univc; . ;iy. These were examples 
of practice iri implerileritirig his 'life-educatidri' theo:r, and iri turri his 'life- 
educatibri' theory was further developed through these educational practices. This 
example may sut'fire to emphasize how Tao Xingzhi. 'i ider the conditions of his 
day. combined both theory and practice. 

The present-day conditions for educati-vr^ research in China are 
iiicomparably superior to those of Tao Xirigzhi's tiriie We have the giiidarice today 
of Marxism-Leriinism arid Mab Tzetung's thought a*., much more experience about 
the combination of theory and practice in advancing educational objectives. We 
should therefore be better placed both to corr? iae educational research with 
educational practice, as well as to integrate educational researchers with the broad 
masses of educational practitioners at school * 



Ft^i: >r's Note: These objectives haye also been advanced in recent years by the 
>hrii en t of tfie .Vati|^al Association of Educafhori arid uvdev it mariy learried 
stvu^t ties of Pedagogy, of tne History of Education, ol ^tarxist cJacational Thought; 
of Comparative Education, of Early Childhood Education, of Chinese Language 
Teaching in Schools, and of Foreign Language Teaching. These assbciatibris arid 
professional societies have been set upin the municipal, pro vine i_ai, and autonomous 
^^.^^ ^/ 1 P ^ ^ ^'.^ (<^rt i ri ed uca t i ori a 1 resea rch . I ri add i t i o n . so vera 1 
educational journals and books have been published in implement iri^ the policy of 
;. Uing a hundred flower? blossom and a hundred schools of thought conteri.d.. In 
february 1982. the Mi "^::y of Education also resumed public a tibri bf Higher 
Education Front (Ga(\iiao Zhanxiant its official journal. This journal is for workers 
iri higher and secoridary technical education and features discussions between 
teach-Hrs, students and staff members, reviews of books, journals arid so bri. 

Interesting observations_on_t! * growing impact- of educational exchanges with 
Western cburitries through, fbr example, treaties fbr cultural arid educational 
exchange with the French and German governments, research institutes and" 
uriiversities. and the publication of books in China 6n education--!n--other countries 
are presented in an article by Ruth Hayhbe. Fudan University, Sharighai. * Chiriese 
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Stimalating an Intenictionist Viewpoint 

My second personal viewpoint as directed is cbhcerned with the interactions 
()f educational process or of the educational system. According to my understanding 
education mui^t be regarded not oniy as a science but also as a technology. From 
this viewpoint I deduce that there are three interactions to be noted in an 
educational systern or in the educational process. 

First, for personalities and personal develbpmerit the interaction is between 
the sense organs (visual, auditory, sensory---) and the brain. This is the basic 
interaction in all education; It has !>oth psychological and biological attributes or 
characteristics. 

Secondly, for the relationships of persons, the interactions are between one 
individual and another, between individuals and ^fo... . or between groups and 
groups; Among these, the principal inter:! nion in eciu^:^ati( n !S between students arid 
teachers. It is es^?entially a sociologic: • • n/tior. 

The third interaction is between p and materials, vvh/ch focusses on how 

men or women or .students u^e the physic:al environment (including classroom^ 
libraries, ialjoratories. sportsgrburids, museums) inside and outside the school, or 
the teaching aids (including textbooks, experimental equiphierit, audio-visual media 
•••) and how these various material coaditions influence personal responses or 
learriirig. This set of interactions are basically physical in character. 

However, since the functioning of the visuai or auditory senses depends upon 
light or sound this may al.so be regarded as a physical phenomena. Theo-eiationship 
between these Interactions are also extremely cbrriplex. Frbm a technological point 
of view then the function of educational research is to study these iriteractibris in 
educational settings in order to discover the objective 'laws' about them. To cbpv 
with such enquiries, educationa! researchers have to approach their task through a 
multi-disciplinary grouridirig so that they may gradually handle tne essentml 
knowledge and skills required for engaging iri educational research of this type. 
Hence, the young educational researchers must be ask'd tb learri not only 
pedagogy, psychology or instructional methcf^( 'ogy but also mathematics, physics, 
biblbg>', sbci( !og>' and so on. 

Educatibriai research thus covers a wide and complex panorama of human 
knowledge and rlenirtnj§ the cbriiriibri endeavours of many professionals with 
differring academic background including liriguist.ics, mathematics, the social 
science, the natural science, pedagogy and psychology, as well as several years at 
least of teaching practice. At present a large proportion of Chinese educatibrial 
reseachers, especially the young, fall short in one way or ar^^^-- '^-^-se 
expectations for qualified researchers. S^itie coming from edacat: 1 
' ^ 

Universities and the Webt: f^sues and Debates' in E'ducation. Vol U, .K< ; -w ' ■ 
Information on such matters is also available. Sr. ^nglish from the Chinese jcajio^i 
Association for Iriterrialibrial R^t:h.'''-.ge, Beijing; 
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science; lack a knowledgis of mathierhatics arid this natural sciences; others coming 
froiglfthe natural sciisricesbr riiatlierriatic^ack knowledge of pedagogy, ps>xhology 
and sociology. For those'just coming fronTa university, everyone lacks experience 
with school practice/And with regard to competence in foreign languages, which is 
essential for much creative educational research, many of our ydiirig rissearchers-^ 
are simply not skilled or confident in using a foreign lariguage. 

Conditions for Improving Training* * 

In accordance with the above conditions, young i: : ^rational researchers need 
to be provided with training opportunities, relevant to "U: i respective rieeds, which 
enable them to learn through practice in differerit ways in response to those nec^.., 
and which at the same time fosters their ability to uiiUertake scientific research. 
The pattenis of trairiirig provided may. of course, vary according to the conditions 
of the institutions to which they belong. Beyond basic training, there are four ways 
of also providing for the inservice development of young research workers which 
seem worth special attention: These are: 

(1) The promotion of self-study arid self-reliarice in research work. It should not 
be overlooked that yburig researchers.may best learn what they need to know 

" irrimediately from a close association with experienced and highly-qualified 
professionals in their places of employment who are thoroughly familiar with 
the technical requirements of particular projects. 

(2) Through opportunities to learri frbril elderly or older specialists and 
professors inside or outside their irf§tituie in, setting up research contracts 
which are relevarii to the advance of thet 'y,or practice. 

(3j By enabling young researchers to participate in relevant workshops or 
courses sponsored by other institutions, it should be necessary to emphasize 
that providing opportunities to participate in seminars or lectures encourages 
learning and self-reflection. 
f|) By identifying the training opportunities created by various educational 
e.xperiments or surveys, it is often possible for institute directors to provide 
young res^rr-:,' workers with opportunities for systematic and purposeful 
study as a special part of a wider educational experimerii. 
ft goes without saying. I assume, that wheriever appropriate opportunities 
occur, young educatidrial researchers anr! post-graduate students vvill be sent 
abroad for shbrt-terrri or long-term study =ind visits.. 

The enrolling and training of post-graduate students in institutions of higher 
educatH)n or research institutions is of course a more fundamental way of prdvidirig 
such training from a long-term point of view.^ Hence, the »mproverrient of the 
curriculum for undergraduate arid post-graduate students in colleges of education 
arid graduate oChbbls is bf even greater importance. It is a task which I hope wiil 
be ;,,reatly facilitated _by the outcomes of this seminar. The long-term, over-all 
programme for developing educational science and research in China formulated irt 
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1979 is being implemented with vigour, a network of research jnstitutions has been 
created, and the numbers of post-graduate students in departments of teacher 
education or other institutes of higher learning who are preparing for careers in 
research has expanded considerably. Within the prbfessibri of teaching and 
education in China there is indeed, now much enthusiasm for educational research. 



Editor's Note: All told in 1980 1.144.000 students were enrolled in 676 institutions of 
higher learning in China. Only about 2 percent of these students were graduate 
students, but the numbers are increasing rapidly. S[x m 

higher learning (411) are under jurisdiction of the governing authorities of provinces, 
municipalities or autonomous, regions, another 226 are under the jufisdictiori of 
various ministries or cbmmissidns of industry, agriculture, forestry, public health, 
etc., and only 39 are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. 
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THE TRAINING OF RESEARCHERS IN THE BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENeES-The Example of KIRBS- 

^ _ Sung Jin bee 

Director 

Korean Institute for Research in the_BehaviouraI Sciences 
Pfofessdr of Educational Psychology 
Seoul National University, Korea 



Introduction l ' , " 

One arid a half decades have now passed since the Kdreari Institute for 
Research in the Behavioi;al Sciences (KiRBS) was established as an independent, 
non-profit research organization with the declared aim /of applying behavioural 
sciences to the solution of hum an arid social problems. From its inception it has also- 
been an 'educationar institute iri that it aimed to train prospective researchers iri 
behavioural. scierices. An introductory outline of the activities of KIRBS may 
therefore serve as background to observations to follow. ' ^ 

^ When Korea was beginning to take a giarit step forward toward economic 
development, fe\V would listen to what then seemed a strange term, 'behavioural 
sciences', much less become erithusiastic about establishing an institute. But the-^ 
man.by the name of Oiung, Bom Mor the founder of Se institute, looked irito the 
future of the country and recognized, before everybody^else, that it was upon 
human behaviour and resources that the coi^ntry's future would depend. 

Now, ;5 years later, the institute has grbwri irito a well-established research 
centre with 5b people on its staff who rio: onlyvcarry out basic and applied research, 
but also conduct seminars arid training, publication and consulting services. The 
^institute has cooperative research relations with various dotnestic arid foreign 
drgariizatioris and exchanges professional personnel with several of the foreign 
research centres. 

By the end of 198e, KIRBS had completed a total of 171 major research 
projects, published some 250 research articles thi^ugh its monograph series 
Belmvioiirai Scieyices. or its working paper seriedyResmrch Notes. It has also 
deyeldped 52 educatiorial and training programmes. In additiori^ a total of 141 
researchers have worked at KIRBS, of which 31 have received PhD degrees in 
foreign countries, ^ occupy central posts at major colleges and universities in the 
country, 14 are leading members of 'other similar research centres, and^another 14 
work in industrial firms. At the present time, there^re as many as 30 curreritly 
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cvorking t(w-ard their advanced degree in the countries all over the world: 
The major activities of the institute may be summarized iiitd six areas: 

(1) Researich; ' . 

(2) Seminars arid Workshops; 

(3) Consultative Servir^es and Cburiseiliiig; 
{4). Pubiications; 

(5) Training; and 

{6) Interriational Cooperation: . ... 

A brief description of these activities wil:! be presented in the following 
chapter. 

Major Activities of KiRBS 

v.. 

: Research 



kiRBS is primarily a research drgariizatibri. Most of its research projects, 
both of basic aod applied nature, are pl^anned and carried but by ihe research staff 
of the Institute. Their fields of research cover psychological test and development, 
organizational and industrial research, research on sociarissues, family plaririirig 
research, child development research, arid learning and instructiori. The Institute 
also conducts research in cooperation with bther organizations such as industrial 
brgariizations, schools, and governmental agencies, wheriever such cooperative 
efforts are deemed profitable- for the advafitement of behavioural sciences, and 
make profitable coritributioris -for the development of the client organizatibri and 
for the society as a whole. 

Seminars arid Workshops » 
The rieed for behavioural science research in huriiari arid social affairs is- 
increasing in alriibst all social organizations including schools and iridustries. In 
order to meet these deriiarids, the Institute plans and conducts seminars and 
'workshops aimed at equipping new recruits with a background and with field 
experiences, in behavioural sciences. In respbridirig to requests from outside^ 
KIRBS also carries out on the job training and wbrkshops for the requesting 
institutions. As the rieed arises, the Institute also disseminatei knowledge frbrri the 
. behavioural sciences for the benefit of the individuals and social orgariizatibris 
through seminars and lectures with the professionals in parti^lar fields. These 
seminars, workshops and symposia associated with training and diffusion of 
research products, include (1) a lecture series for the general public or for selected 
participants in specific audiences, (2) ^ in ars and synipb^^ for selected 
participants on specific topics, and (3) international seminars. , 
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'1 

Consultative Services " 

addition KIRBS offers consult'jitive services to social organiza-tibris. where 

behavioural. science knowledge promises to be helpful and can be profitably used 
Such consultative services include: (1) expert advice oh the profitable us& 'of 
^ psycholoKical te^ta in selection, classification, and placement of personnel" in 
industrial and school settings;. (2) consultations for industry on effectii* 
management and public relation?; counselling services to 'the parents for mo?e. 
effective family education on children's adjustment problems; and (9) co'hsult^a 
^on resesearch methods, upon request, from outside organizations. 

Publications . " . : 

facilitate communication among professionals in the field of 

behavioural sciences and to ensure a practical and pnofitabie utilization of *he 
behavioural sciences knowledge, the Institute has adopted the policy of publishing 
. all i;esearch findings produced at the Institute. Six different kinds of publications 
are currently produced: ' . 

Interhatidhal Cooperation . " 

In: the interest of promoting the growth and development of behavioural 
sciences, KIRBS- places special emphasis on cooperative research end^vours with 
. other countriesO-he mechanisms used to achieve this goal are: U) an.Ixchange of 
professional personnel for further training, which' is often carried out in con^g^on 
W!th cooperative research projects; (2) the planning and administration of 
international symposia in behavioural. sciences; (3) research collabdratiori in cross: 
culturahstudies with overseas social scietetiits; and (4) the establishment and 
administration- of an international committee for Syppbrt arid coordination of cross- 
cultural research. 

Traihihft: * 

The Institute consists of prifessioSal staff and a*dministrative support 
personnel and graduate students in the internship training programme. Though 
primarily a rescarc'^ instijute, KIRBS does not leave the training of_its research 
persomel solely to the universities; rather, it strives to train its own r^earchers on 
the job at the institute. This Ijas prompted the Institute to stress staff-training 
components of various kinds. Staff risearchers are required for instance, to keep 
up with the recent literature in the behavioural science with the eipphasis on 
psychology, sociology, educational technology, philosophy of science, statistics and 
research methodology. They are 'at the same time urged to participate in the 
regularly /scheduled institute sefiiihgrs where scholars outside the institute are 
invited to give lectures. Each research divfeon also holds their own divisional 
seminars in which various issues Ind problems relevant to the division are ^ised 
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A.. Rdearch Projects CDmpleted in the Last Four Years < 

Pre- Primary Education Projects (1978-1981) 

a. First year - 1978: Basic^ research, deveiopment of" 

preiiminary, forms of educational 
materials, training of pei-sdnnel. 
jndyear- 1979: Small scale feasibility field trials, data 
analysis, arid revision of materials, 
c . Third year - 1980: Continuous small scale study and pilot 

dissemination stage; 
s d , Fourth yenr 1981: ^Comprehensive evaluation programmes 

and prepljirati on of recbmmeridatibris 
pertaining to widespread diffusion. 

Identification and Education of Gifted Studentis (1979-1980) ' 



^fecor 



a . Development of screening devices: 

b . Screening atnd placement of students. 

c . Experimental operation of the special class. 

National Assessment of Educational* Progress (Elementary School) 

a. First in 1973. Second in 1980. 

b . Four subject-matter areas including National Language, Sciences, 
Social Studies, and Maths. 

Attitudes Towards Science and Modern'Tecftnology (1979-1980) 

a . Survey study aimed at identifying general attitudesy^of Koreans 
towards science and modern technological practic^ such as 
medicine, electricity, telecommuniciition, etc. 
" b : Contrasting these with age-did practices among traditional 
Koreans. ' :^ 

c . Supernatural beliefs of Korean adults. 



Longitudinal Study of Korean Children 

a : Study of itiO children, twice (March and Septerriber) every year, 

from . March 1975 dll 1995 (for 20 years), 
b . PhS^sical, iritellectual, emotional, social development of cnildren. 
c . Parent attitudes towards children. 
' * d . Family environinent, both status and process: 
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B . Research Projects Bieirig Planned 

Integrated . Approach for Early Childhood Development: An Action 

Prdgramine ' 

' _ _ - - - ^- - - 

a . Nutritional status, health status of children plus educational 

\ * baseline. 

b : Environmental factors inciading sanitation, parents attitudes, etc: 

. ^ c . Ev aluation of effects of thx^se inputs on learning abilities. 

Study for Science Education: The Concrete-inquiry Instruction Mode! 

i- 

a . Testing science knowledge levels of teachers at elementary, 

micldle. and high schools. . 
b . Development of concrete-inquiry (highly specified and structured) 

instructional strategies, 
c . Peveroprrierit of teachers' guide arid experimerital programmes, 
d . Evaluation of outcomes, comparing the experimental and control 

classes. ' '* . ' ^ 

Science Education Programme for the Gifted Students atjhe High School 
Development of fcow-Gost Educational Technologies for Education 
Qualitative Evaluation of the Pre-Primary Education Project. 
Career Development Project fdr Different Age Cohort 

Training Components 

As mentioned earlier, though not iegail^' ^n educational institute, KIRBS has 
^unwritten' objectives for training" prospective researchers in* the behavioural 
sciences. Underlying this basic jriteritiori there are again unwritten directions which 
riiay be expressed as follows. JFirst, r^searcJi persohnel shall be assig>ied by pfaject 
basis rather tJmn by indiindtiars ^specializatioy^Th^^ direction has b'een 'strictly 
obseryed, particularly with research interns, (see below), because it was our 
conviction that the researchers,' particularly young people, with potential for 
further growth; must not be subject to premature limitation or elbsure of their 
^ ^jdevelopmerit, or restrictibris which rriight riarrow dbwri his or her potential for 
growth. They ought to learn, we believe, as much and as widely as possible, while 
' still young. : 

, Secondly, emphasis sliali be placed on research methodology railrer than on tJie 
content of research. This is the. question of what and how. If you want^to make a 
pbttiery, but do ribt kribw how tb rriake it, you willjiot succeed. If yoii want to do 
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a research, but cU) not know how to clo research, you will riot succeed. Sharpen yoftr 

sword and you will be able to_ cut anything. ' 

Thirdly: ri'^ivarrh shn/I hi' earned out by mi hoc task forcvs yvihvr than by a 
divkioyial iearn ivilti pcrnmicrit $,taff \ This is someu^at related to the first point, 
meritiaried above, but it is applied to all the research staff; This apprbacl^ created 
softie concern initially sincq^it implies a frequerit dismaritlirig of the cohererice of an 
originating team. Howevei^. it was soon found that under this flexible pattern, work 
■was dgne faster, the spirit was higher, manpower was saved more, and above ail. 
the staff learned more by be^ng exposed to a variety of research activities. 

These are some bf diir principles, so as to speak, bf staff training. In addition, 
we adopted the following policies: - 
il) Whenever we find ourselves short of knowledge or skills, particularly in 

regard to specific content areas, we have frequently utilized partinVe • 

consultants, who usually come from major universities in the country: 

(2) We recruit graduate students annually, in various fields of behavioural 
sciences, as ycsettrcTr infer ns arid assigri therii-tb research projects- regardless , 

. of their university specialization. Upon their recruitment, they are given a 
series of orientation sessions and a set of requited reading materials, mostly 
on raethodology: These interns art of coarse permitted to continue attending 
their gvadjjate classes. 

(3) Our assistarit or associate researchers are gerierally hblders bf an MA br PhD 
degrees. They are required to publish a certain number of scholarly articles iri 
either the publications of KIRBS or Sther scholarly journals and every 
possible assistance is gfven to them in writing articles. 

(4) Research associates are usually holders of a PhD degree and they are. 
re^pbrisible fbr prbject development, planning, and repOr^ writing. They are 
the senior staff at KIRBS, ^rid they alsb participate iri KIRBS general 
planning. * f - ' 

(6) Aii the research staff, including interns, must participate in planning research 
projects. The planning rrieeting is of the* kind where any 'crazy* idea is 
respected arid listeried to uncritically. 

(6*) All i;be research staff are required to participate In the Heekiy Seininar 
(usually on Saturday), wheresenior staff or qther guest scholars give lectures. 

(7) At KIRBS we also convjene an annual staff seminar where 'ideation* (or brain- 
storming) for research projects in the riext year takes place. 

We should not like to leave the impression however, that the KIRBS training 
prbgrarrirrie is withbut its prbblerris. First bf all, rriarty the research interns, and 
even assistant researchers lack research cxpcrierice, ario are thiis uriable to carry . 
out research projects independently. T,ie training given it the cbUeges; both at the i 
undergraduate and graduate levels, does not seem sufficient to equip the students 
with adequate capabilities: They need on-the-job training for at least one or more 
years. Secbridly. incentive systems- are not competitive. The expansion of higher 
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if / . . • . .. . . . . 

education institutes in the country havS called fbrfrriariy teaching staff and the 
incentive systems for cbllege teaching are muchjmore attractive than at the 
research institute. Thirdly, the Korean society, as a whole is not particularly keen 
about the 'soft* sciences like behavioural sciences. In the past,. development has 
meant 'economic' growth and so the human sciences have received considerably less 
attention than they deserve. The sitiiatibh is improving slowly but is still needs a 
major and fund'amental .change in national policy toward support for social 
scie^es. • 

Recommendations 

Several recomrrieridatibns could be made at this point on the basis of the 
e.xperiehce gsjiried from development of this single institution. 

1) Universitty education, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels, seems 
to fall short of the ideal for training competent educational researchers for 

tsk obvious reasons. Hence programmes for training future educational 
researchers should be stipplemeifited after the BA degree by practicums at 
^ ^ research institutions. 

2) ' Training programmes should benefit young researchers: 

—by helping them avoid premature specialization in one, atea of sjSbject 
matter; . ^ ^ 

— by encouraging a staff toward wide reading and expansive writing, with 
proper supervision, if necessary; and 

—by emphasizing the methodologies in educational research rather than 
specific areas of subject matter: 

3) On-the-job training seems to be a useful approach in enhancing competencejri 
educational research. 'A system shbuld be developed in such a way that staff 
are encouraged to actually get involved in a. research project frorri the very 
beginning of project planning. In brief, staff should obtain actual experiences 
in the entire process of research activities, including test ^iriinistration, field 
work, computation of simpln statistics and so on. It is often helpful that the 
research staff are permitted to 'rness about' with rissearch data, fiddle with the 
data gathered, furriblr' with cbrriputer programmes, and make lost of errors, 
withbiit penalty. • 

4) The 'brain drain' frecfiiently interferes with staff on a development^ 
programme, as weli^as with the rhythm of ongoing research projects.-In fact, 
rapid staff turrvover can sometimes be extrerriely costly. Therefore, 
institutions must create a suitable erivirohrrient for the research staff. Policies 

. arid firiaricial support must provide opportunities for progress which would 
attract and retain quality ' people. Competitive salaries, opportunities for 
advancement and personal growth, and favourable working condit-ions are all 
important factors: 
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Research staff will also profit from a; period in the field of educational 
practices (schools, government offices, etc;)'. This will have siRnificaih 
implications^ for the individuals, research institutes, and research project 
development. Research staff should have oppdfturiities for Ciirect contact ^'ith 
the educational probjem in the field, thus help to come up with new types of 
researchable problems. A gradual and v/ell-planned evaluation of siich a 
system could also produce a much-desired link with edqcational practic(^s in 
action; , f, * 

Moreover a research director himself ot herself ought lu be the one \vhb is 
equipped with knowledge, skills, and experiences in plahnii:ig, conducting, and 
evaluating research programmes, . * " 
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IDENTIFYING A NATIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE 
* —An Example from Korea— 

Injae Irn 

Senior Researcher and Professor of Education 
Educational R^earch Institute 
• Seoul National Uniyersiy. Korea 



Educational research has advanced dramatically in Korea in the past 20 years 
and the country now has a strong infrastructure for promoting educational research 
as well as a large establishment of 'trained personnel. To supplement the 
comprehensive account of the training potential and atmosphere that hasdeveldpedt 
. ii> the private ripsearch institute led by Dr. Siirig Jin Lee, ^is essay attempts to 
provide a. brief outline, first,' of the other types of educational research 
organizations that exist in the Republic of Korea, and secondly, an introduction to 
the^ypicai forms academic courses that are available for training educational 
rese&rchers at the :graduate and undeigraduate levels in education. 

Types of Research Organizations' 

Four types of research organizations may by , identified according to their 
distinctive structural characteristics: • 

—First, there are central research organizations which are a gbvernmerital or 

serrii-goverhrrierital nature; 
— ^e second type is the provincial and municipal research organizations 

strictly controlled by the government; 
—The third is the edtication^l research organizations or centres attached to 

universities and colleges; arid 
—Che fourth is private research brgariizatibris under indeperiderit 

itianagement. 

L Central Orgfariizatidris \ 

In Korea at present there are two principal organizations of the first type. 
One, the Kbrean Educatibrial Research arid Development Institute is well kriowri by 
its short title, KEDI. It has a staff of rribre than 450 acaderriic, technical and' 
administrative personnel and has developed rapidly within the last ten years as a 
leading and large institution. , ' ■ 

At present it consists of four divfsions, a Division of Curriculum Research and 
Development, a Division of Ec^cation FbUridatibn^ arid Policy, a Divisibri bf TV* 



jdentiiying "a National Irifm^tructQres 

and Radio Procluclit)!!, aiUl a Divisiiut (if Adntinii^tratitHi nnd f:ibrary Services. 
'Within both the Division of CLirricLiluin F\esearch aiUl Development, and the 
*'Oitvision of Educational FoLnKlalit)ns and Policy, the reisearcH proKiaiilines are 
broad: Research on cLirricLiUjms for .instance, range^^ over both elementary and 
technical education: It includeH investiRatioi^s on textbook development and 
sup<eys of schoUistic achievement. Similarly, within the Division of Educational 
Foundations the research ranges from Korean laiiRua^e development, studies ()f 
gifted children as well as of those with disabilities, height and growth studies as 
weii as studies of resources management. The same diversity also occurs in other 
divisions and it might be noted that KEDI also takes a leading i ole in promoting 
international cbllaboratibri bii reseiarch Undertakings. 

The ()ther central organizatibii is the Central Iriservice Training Centre for 
Educational Personnel and Educational Research, now known as the National 
Institute of Education. As the name indicates, tt has three main functions: first, 
iriservice "tealrher training involving nearly 7;i)0d teachers, in 1980^ secondly, the 
managerrierit of the ^National College Entrance Examination :and its rehited 
researches; and thirdfe, it is responsible for prbducirig and utilizing edtJcational 
materials, publications and the distribution of eflucatibhal aids. As a result of art 
agreement with UNICEF in 1978. it has created a network of distribution centres 
for educational aids throughout the country; One of the major problems of this 
"institution, as shbwrt by its more long-term name: is the imbalance and the lack of 
coordination in its two functions. It tends to. bver-emphasize one function or the 
oTher, depending upon who is the senior administratt)r In charge of currertt policies. 
But its prirne task is to coordinate the research activities carried buc thfoughbut 
the cduritry by city and provincial boards of education. 

2. Provincial and Metropolitan Centres 

The second group of research institutions are ^ the 11 provincial or municipal 
institutes for educatiohai research. These centres have been established irt rtirte 
provinces and in two major metropolitan areas. Seoul and Pusan, and they ^re 
directly urtder . the control of the Ministry of Education which supports ':hem: 
Therefore all of their staff are gbverrtment officials, regardless of. their 
responsibilities. One of the m^jor problerris faced by these centres, is the lack of 
creativity in their research and the limitations of their ri'search persbrtrtel due 
mainly fo a low level of salaries. Their primary tasks are to provide inserdte 
trainirtg for. about 50.000 teachers each year, to develop and produce audio-visual 
materials, handle publicatibnartd irtTbrmatidn services, and finally to disseminate 
teaching manuals and evalu^^on devices. They are thus very directly involved in 
up;grading the^uality of teachers. 

3. University Research Institutes . 

The third t^pe of research organization are the educational research institutes 
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or ceiilrrs located in univiTsiiit's or coilc^ts. :\iost tcat'lirr's t-ollcv.cs. tor ihstanct.'. 
;.wheUuT private or pul)lir; liavr an t'Hncal ioiial it search ccnti'c attached io ihcrh. 
There are :iO such instilutiS at the jiresriit tihitv The Ivducal ional Rest-arch i^'entres 
attached to KiMva Unrvci ^ily aiid to Vcmi^^m I University art' typical exaniples of 
active ceiitres. of this ty[)e. The Hducatlonai Kesearcli instiliile altaclied to the 
Collej^e of Kducation^at Seoul National I Inivt-rsity: where 1 aiii'partially involytxi 
as a setiior'researcher. was established three years a^^o. Before t[i«ai time we had an 
Kducational Psychology Research Laboratory ihforniallv <^tabhshed around l!)f)5 
by tlH' enthusiashi of Professor H. M. (JiniiiK. THe SeoutNNational University 
Kdiicational Researco histitute is now one of the Associated t'entres (»f the APHID 
Nt^'twork. V 

it^s a snialj or^^aniz?^aon with nt) full-tiine academic staff. We have fivj/ senior 
rt»searchers. but we are all full-time faculty members of the c{)lleKe of 'cducat ion 
and therefore Only partially involved in the work of the research institute. We have 
f) U) 7 research assistants, depending' upon the numl^er of, projects being carried on. 
All of then; are graduate students working for MA degrees. One of the major 
problems of the research institutes attached to colleges of education is the lack of 
cooperation and communication between them. They also attract adverse comment 
from teachers becau.se their rese<irch is often not regarded as practical. 

i. Private Research liistitutes 

^_ . • . ^ . 

The fourth- type of-IPe^earch organization is the private institute.' managed 
independently: Currently. the\ otlly- brgariizatibri of this kind in our country is the 
Korean Itistitute ■ for. Research in Behavioural Sciences (.KlRBS) w-hich was 
established in 1968. Its.work is described separately in this book by its director. Dr 
Sung Jin Lt.'e. ' - 



Typical Training -Provisions 

With this background it is r)bw possible to outline the types of acidemia 
courses for training in educationi|! research that are offered by colleges in Korea. - 
Within the Department of Educaiii2n3t-SeouI University, to provide an example, 
five cotirses are offered at the undergraduate level: elementary statistics for 
educational research. w;hich is a required course for sophomores, and four selective 
Gdurses, including educational measurement, and theories , of educational ' 
evaluation. ^ ^' : 

At the Graduate Level four courses are offered; research rrrethbds in 
education, and statistical methods in education, Hdth first year course's for MA, and 
contemporary studies in educartidn, arid the lariguage and logic of education, both 
first year courses for PhD, 

At the Graduate Level in the Department of Education there are five major 

fields of study: 

■ ■ 
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(1) History and Phiiosophy of Education; ^ 

(2) £'urricUlum and Instruction; 

(3) Educatibhal Psychology; 

(4) • Sociology of Education; and 

(5) Educational Administration. 

: ' The four courses listed above are common requirements for all five of these 
major fields. However, if educational psychology is taken as a Major there are 
additional courses in research covering education arid psychological measuremeriit, 
educatibrial st^istics and research dqsign. 

generally speaking; some of the problems which arise in training educational * 
researchers through the courses provided by, the Department of 'Education may be 
identified as: ^ 

—No cburses are yet offered in application of cbrriputer methods to 
educptibrial research even thbugh our university has a fine computer centre. 
— Since most courses relating to educational research are offered as electives 
it is possible for |tudents to avoid them and to graduate without any basic 
trainining in educational research. 
— No fbntial bppbrturiities exist fbr an appreriticeship, or a practicurh iri 
educational research, and the prospects fbr working as a research assistant 
* or in helping a professor with this research project are informal and 
spasmodic: If we honestly believe that research training is best acquired by 
4oing research in a research environment, we are obliged, I believe, to 
provide a variety of bppbrturiities fbr prbspective resiearch'^vbrkers tb 
participate iri guided research activities, whether it is of an informal or 
^ formal type. 
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EMERGING RESEARCH TRENDS IN MALAYSIA 



' Hussein Haji A^mad 
Head 

Research and Coordination Unit 
EdUcatibrial Plaririirig arid Research Division 
Ministry of Education, Malaysia 



EdUcatibrial Research iri Malaysia: A BackgrbUiid 

The role of educational research in the enhancement of the delivery systems 
of educational services has been weM-recognized. In fact, educational research in 
Malaysia has been called upon to play an increasingly important role- in creating an 
adequate basis bf irifbrrriatibri and kriowledge for the effective provisiori of 
educational services arid for ari efficient management -systerii from the Miriistfy bf 
Education. Thus far, its contribution towards the iriiprovemerit bf the approaches 
in the organization and management of the education system has clearly been 
shown to be far-reaching: In terms of educational rjesearch at the central level, the 
EdUcatibrial Plaririirig arTd Research Division {EPRD). is the principal agency that 
has been called upbri tb play this prbrriirierit rble fbr the Miriistry bf Educatibri. Its 
origins go back over 20 yed!^ but a stepped-up staff trairiirig prbgramme, assisted 
financially in the past decade by the Ford Foundation, has strengthened its 
capability: The Division has also made use of foreign consultants on short-term 
appointments fpr some major projects. ^ , 

In the cbritext bf its impbrtarit rble, the EPRD is charged with a responsibility 
for identifyirig researchable prbblems arid issues, fbr makirig arrarigemerits tb study 
or analyze them _en>pirically and systematically, and fbr tablirig the research 
reports before Felevant decision and policy makers. The findings arid 
recommendations of these research reports are generally expected to form the 
basis fbr .fbrmUlatirig pblicies and for arriving at broad policy decisions. 
Irrespective bf the rribdels, apprbaches, methbdblbgies, techniques or research 
paradigms that the Division adbpts, the kinds bf research cbn^Ucted alrribst 
invariably cut across a broad spectrum bf areas or issues that fall withiri the 
purview of the education system. It might be noted that many of the research 
activities of the Division are, therefore, concerned with issues relating to the 
perfbritiarice bf the riatibrial educatibn syistern, vis-a-vis the attainment of the 
stimulated bbjectives bf the Malaysian edUcatibrial pbljcy, arid the bTerall riatibrial 
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dieveldprhent goals.* 

. thus against the background' of ^ this function, the findings and 
recommeodations of the research projects which the Division conducts generally 
form the basis for defining issues and decision-making by the highest policy-making 
body of decision-makers in the Educatioji Ministry. Its contribution to successive 
national plans have in torn been guided by Rukunegafa, or the national ideology of 
•Malaysia. ' ' 

Nature, Scope arid Magnitude 

The scope and mi^rutude of the educational research projects undertaken by 
Ihe Division are thus basically dependent upon the nature of the problem areas 
identified. In addition they are also governed by the availability, source and amount 
of funding provided. Gferally among the areas that the^ research activity covers 
are: 

(1) variatfons and differences in the participation and performance rates and 
patterns of rural and urban schools; 

(2) variations and differerices iri the participation and performance rates and 
patterns amorig tertiary institution^ and colleges in the country; 

. (3) problems and issues with regard to shortfalls in enrolments at rural schools; 

(4) problems and issues with regard to residential schools; 

(5) financing systems and expenditure patterns of schools and tertiary 
institutions; 

(6) sociological issues with regard to the dropout problems, discipline, streaming 
etc.; . . 

(7) general management and administrative-related problems in schools; 

(8) pre-school related research projects; and 

(9) specific areas of concern as periodically determined and deemed necessary by 
policy-makers. : 

is evident that the nature of the educational research activities conducted 
by the Division, as described above, is characteristically policy and problem- ^ 
oriented as contrasted with the academic nature of other rese^arch, actibri-orierited 
as contrasted with purely theoretical research, arid applied as contrasted with the 
basic or fundamental research. Esseritially then, the nature and scope of the 
research projects arid activities are d^s[gried to respond to the needs and requests 
of pblicy-riiakers who form the Educational Planning eommittee, chaired by the 
Minister of Education, for which the Educational Planning and Research Divisidri 
acts as the Secretariat. 



* For a brief account of EPRD's data-collecting responsibilities, see Haji Ahmad bin 
^'^l^^^'^^^.v i^ential Factor _ in Educational 

Planning and Policy (edited by George PsacharoiDOUIos). Unesco, Paris* 1980. 
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Monitoring System : An Additional Function 

In addition to the broad research programmes anS activities as rioted above, 
there ig^aribther equally important function that the Division is required to perform. 
This function is related to the ta^k of evaluating and processing of research 
proposal on education submitted by individual rese?irchers as well is agencies, 
especially when the subject arid samples of the studies involve studerit arid teacher 
populations, schools, teacher training institutions and educatibn' departmerits that 
are urider the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. This is an important 
function of the Divisiori, sirice it provides the Ministry with the necessary 
mechanism to mbriitbr the kirids bf research activities that are conducted by 
educational researchers in Malaysia. It alsb allbws the Divisiori to scrutinize 
research proposal oi prospective, researchers in the field bf educatibri. As it is a 
requiremerit for prospective educational researchers to submit a copy bf their 
research repbrts, dissertatibril or theses, i?he Ministry is thus kept, informed of the 
findings and could refer to them wheri the rieed arises. In effect, this is a facintating 
function rathenthan an obstructing -bne as the Divisiori is the resporisible agency, on 
behalf of the Education Ministry, in arranging the permit bf eritry fbr educational 
researchers to carry out their research activities in schools and other places. This 
is indeed ari impbrtarit feature of a favourable climate for educational research in 
the country, and a means bf evblvirig close collaborative- relationships, in particular, 
with the Faculty of Education at the Uriiversity bf Malaysia.* 

Broad Classifications of Educatibri^Research in Malaysia 

With this brief introduction to the nature arid furictibris bf the agency that is 
officially and centrally responsible for the conduct of educatibrial research in 
Malaysia, it riiay be helpful to classify educational research activities, as perceived, 
into several broad grqupirigs: 

1) Firstly, there is the grbup bf educatiorial research projects ^nd studies 
conducted by the agencies oi the Miriistry bf Education, especially those 
whose preoccupation is directly related to their assigned- research function, 
arid whbse research findings and recommendations are expected tb form the 
basis fbr brbad pblicy formulations and plans for action. Two exariiples bf 
such agencies are the EPI^D. as described earlier, in terms of general policy 
issues and research problems, and the Currjculuiti Development Centre (CDC) 



* For any interesting account bf this cbllaboratiori, see Sirf Wong KooL "Educational 
Research arid Development in Malaysia" in^ducational Research and Developm 
in Asia, Report of a Regional Meeting of Experts, Uriescb Barigkok/NIER Tokyo 
1973. • 
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2) 



with respect to specific problem areas and issues in the domain of the national 
curriculum. For example, as ajollow-up of the EPRD report of the Drdp-Out 
Study (Murad Report, 1973) severaPbold measures, unprecedented in -the 
History of Malaysian education, were undertaken i)y the Education Ministry 
to combat the problems of high dropout rates in the early 80's! Similarly, a* 
national study by the CDC on the lie. racy arid numeracy achievement; levels 
of primary schools in Malaysia in 1977-.1979 resulted in the reformulation of 
the primary school curriculun^ vhich^^gmphasizes on the 3R's, as well as* to 
areas of religious and moral education, artistic skills,iricludirig rbusic, art and 
handicraft and physical education. 

Secondly, there is the group of educational research projects and studies 
performed by researchers from international agencies such as UNICEF 
UNDP, IJNESCO, INNDTECH, Van Leer Foundation, etc., working in 
collaboration with teams (or individuals) of locally recruited educational 
researchers with the blessing and cdncurrerice of the Ministry of Education. 
Several studies could be cited as falling into this group, viz, Project^ 
DELSILIFE— Development of Coordinated Educational Intervention System 
for Improving the Quality of Life of the Rural Poor through Self-Reliarice 
(1980), Projecf ^Continuing Lifelong Education for Teabhers' (1982), Pre- 
^hool Research Broject (1981). etc. References toi these projects are, often 
published in the Journal Kemenfenan Fela^^^ Malaysia (or journal of tfie 
Ministry of Education, Malaysia) and' Madt Pendidikan, builetin of the EPRD; 

3) Thirdly, there is the group of educational research, projects conducted by 
faculty rriembers from the Malaysian Universities either in cdllabbratidri with 
research personne] from various other agencies of the Ministry, or in 
pursuance of their professional or acadernic interests.* Articles on this pr^^t 
often appear in the Journal of Fendidihah (the Jourri'al of Educa^al 
Research) or the MasaJah FehdidiMn (Bulletin on Education Problems) both 
pulflTished by the University. ' ^ 

4) Lastly, there is the group of ^ educatibrial research arid investigations 
conducted by private iridividuals, either foreigners or locals, and especially by. 
graduate or undergraduate students, in pursuance of their respective degrees 
or diplomas in education. 



Note* There is ah assumptiori In some quartere that much of the initial academic 

interesting to note therefore, that of the 35 doctoral dissertations or raasterate theses 
listed in a recent bibliography only 3 were presented overseas. See IDRC, A Review 
of Tmcfier Effectiveness Itesearcfi in Africa, India, Latin America, Middte East, 
Malaysia, Philippines and Tltaiiand, Ottawa; 
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Training of Educational Researchers ' 



It might be noted that the formal training of educatidrial researchers in 
Malaysia is generally limited to the training of teachers and scholars at the t»- tiary 
level institutions in the country;. Basic as well as advanced courses in educational 
research are generally offered in the following Malaysian universities: the 
University of Malaya, Kuaia Lumpur; th6 University of Science, Penang; the 
National University of^ Malaysia at Bangi; the University of Agriculture, Serdarig 
and the University Technology, Kuala Lumpur. These courses are considered as 
part and parce! of the overall training programme for the bachelors, masterate and 
doctoral degree students. 

However, the degrePi of intensity, in terms of scOpe and depth in the related 
aspects of the field of educational research is dependisrit upon the nature iDf the 
programme offered by the*studerits<- i 

Educational research training for prospective educational researchers in 
Malaysia is also offered to those who pursue their advanced degrees in education 
in universities abroad, particularly in the USA, England and ;'AUStralia: Beyond the 
university level, iriservice courses are dccasidnally provided, td the pfdspective 
educational researchers who are currently serving in the educatidrial agencies df 
the Ministry, especially where educational research of some form is considered as 
a major activity of the agencies. The duration of these inservice courses however t. 
varies depending upon whether funds are available: Several EPRD and €D€ officers 
attend weekerid cdurses dffered especially by the Faculty df Educatidn, University 
of Malaya particularly in the area of ejducatidrial research arid evaluatidri. Teach- 
in sessions also conducted by senior research officers of such agericies particularly 
for those research assistants who are directly involved in conducting research anS 
evaluation as their ^primary occupation: 

Issues: Mode df Iricjiiity ' : : 

^ ' When one examines the vast number of approaches and modes df inquiry 
employed by" educational researchers in conducting their research activities, one is 
struck by the overwhelming use of quantitative! survey research techniques tends to 
pervade thrdugh all stages iri sd many research activities. For example, even at 
the stage of sarriplirig procedures, iristriiiiieritatidri, arid questidririaire cdristriictidri, 
there appears to be a strong tendency to emphasize the use of probability 
techniques and the statistical measures of test and re-test procedures as a means of 
achieving reliability in observations: When one examines further, at the ievei of 
analysis, one is again struck by the intensive usage of analytical techniques, from 
the sirriple descriptive statistics df frequericy cdurits arid distnbtitipris dr perceritiles 
and percentages, to the more sophisticated inferential techriiques^f arialysis such 

UB ... 
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as the correlatiohal techniques, the analysis of vafiarice (ANOVAJ, analysis of 
covariance '(ANACOVA) and factor analysis, to mention but a few.' It is not 
uncommon to observe that rriariy educational researchers go even further in 
applying more sophisticated techniques in their analysis such as the use of 
reiressiori procedur^^ or discriminant analysis, and path analysis, in their attempt 
to separate and isolate the. effects of one or several variables against other 
variables/ The application of the quantitative techniques then seems to have 
dominated much of the coritemporary state of educational research, in Maia-ysia 
today. As stated by the Board of Editors of the Journal of Educational Research, 
Faculty of Education, University of Malaya in their latest issue of the journal, "Our 
experience indicates that there tends to be dearth of iridepth case studies as weiras 
theoretical studies. The inclinaddn of contributors is toward surveys and 
experimental studies. While empirical !;tudies are undoubttdly important in a 
cou.itry where raw data in ipost fields in education are hard to come by, the Board 
feels that these should not preclude the value of other types of investigktibri''. ^6 
doubt this has also been stimulated by the rapid* developmerit of computer facilities 
and the appjication and introduction of their various fast-batch systems and 
efficient programming packages. • 

While quantitative approaches have been popular amon^ Educational 
researchers, these met^iods have been^ criticized on many occasions. This criticism 
i^ generally founded on technical and on methodological grounds. First, it has often 
* been said that researchers who are quantitatively inclined often isolate the number 
of factors within the educational scene. In addition they often exclude all those 
observations which are riot easily quantifiable or which do not fit in their scheme 
of analysis. Sorriehow, in the interests of a certain conception of objectivity, the 
techriiqiS^ used systematically create a distance, of e theoretical nature, betweeri 
the, researcher and the social actors: 

The second criticism points to the fact that resjDoriderits in § study that is 

obstrusive in -nature and to whbrri the questionnaires are administered, are 
sometimes reduced to being 'mere objects of study', from whom information is 
abstracted, patterns are deduced, inferences are made and generalizations arrived 

i : ' ■ 

* See Joumal of Educarioml Research Faculty of Education, Univereity cf Majaya; 
VII. 1978/81. For further readings, see: isahak Haron "Social Class arid Educational i 
Achievernent iri a Plural Society: Peninsular Maiays^ia", Chicago, University of ^ 
Chicago, unpublished PhD dissertation Lian Tech Jin "Financing Higher 

Education: Education and Alternatives to Traditional Policy", Chicago, University 
9^^^^^^??0'MPy^lishe^^ (1976); Hussein Hj. Ahmad "Achieyement, " 

Social Environment and Background, Characteristics in Lower Secbridary Schools: 
Periirisular Malaysia", California Stanford University, unpublished PhD dissertation 

Teachers -Attitudes in the 

Contexts of Peninsular Malaysia", Caiifomia, Stanford University, unpublished PhD 
dissertation (1981). 
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at: Critics generally point out that the passive role a respondent plays d urging the 
administration of the questionnaire, or even during the structured interview, 
cpritradicts the implicit desire of the researcher that the same respondents should 
a'dopt the results and recbmnieridatibris of the study. '.■ _ 

The researph projects conducted by EPRD, in particular however^ and^those 
' of other agencies ot the NSfeysian EdOt^tion Ministry, have tended to denrtSistf ate 
a greater degree of vanation in their 'choice of approaches, methodologies,* 
techniques arid also iri their mode of rese&F^zh orientation: In several of^^^recent 
research projects, the Educational Planning arid Research Division hns employed 
both the quantitative and qualitative paradigms as a poirit of departure in their 
mode of inquiry: ' - _ 

* This- trend contrasts with the approaches and methods adopfed by the Division 
foH'studies in the early seventies. As an illust,ration, tvtro particular research 
projects could be ,cited where the firidirigs arid recommendations have been used as 
a basis for consideration in the decisiori-makirig process. The first example is a 
research project relating to problems and issues of school adriiiriistratibn^ iri 
Malaysia, with a special focus on teachers' involvement in non-teaching duties. The 
research project carried but in 1978-1979 was designed to establish heuristically, the 
assumption that many teachers iri the schobl system are unable to perform their 
teaching duties satisfactorily because bf the cbmmitmerit arid involvement in 
attending to administrative duties not directly related to the teachirig process iri the 
classrooms. The data that were coHectejd were obtamed by using a pen-ahd-paper, 
survey-questibnriaire technique supplemented by participant observation and in- 
depth interview techriiques. A seCbrid example; worthy of note here has been a 
'needs-assessmeht' research project focussirig pri the use of instructional technology 
-by teachers in selected rural and semi-rural schbbls. Esseriti^lly, the research 
p^'ject was conducted m conjunction with a plan of the Malaysian Miriistry bf 
Educatibri fbr establishing Educational Resource Gentres in four se^lected states in 
the country. The rriethbdblbgy adbpttid in research project called for the appHcation 
of four different but cbmplemeritary techriiques at the data collection stage. The 
first ^technique was an intensive participarit-bbServatibri bf teaching styles 
employed by the sampled teachers. This was based oh an irripbrtarit assumption 
that teachers generally employ varied teaching styles in carrying out their tasks 
arid that iheirstyles bf teaching exert varying emotional and intellectual influences 
on children. This was carried but by an intensive investigation of the teaching^ 
learning precess using a modified versibri bf rthe Tlander's Interaction Analysis 
Construct' (FlAGj as the major instrurrieHt in the modus operandi. The secbrid 
aspect of the research methodology was an intensive interview with headmasters 
arid teachers bf the selected sample schools. These interviews, which were largely 
iriformal arid uristructured, were intended to.eiicit information from education&l 
Jiractitioners, at the grass-rbbt level, in order to draw upoi^their 'emic' perspectives 
(to use more precise ethnographic jargon) regardirig their values, attitudes and 
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beliefs, with respect to their professional needs. The reiriainirig two techniques wefe 
, generally quantitative in nature whereby data in relation to the general existing 
physical conditions of the schools, classrooms, ' facilities and storage, were 

. assembled. Data on the genera! sociok)gical climate of the schools, and student 

"= achievement scores were obtained froi^ a battery of tests. 

It is apparent from this skimpy review of educational research in Malaysia ■ 
that the use of qualitative methods has not been fully exploited bu( they have been 
apphed on a limited scale. One important point needs emphasis here. Such methbdst 
are not new. But they have only a marginal role at the current stage of educational 
research in the 'country. 

One important feature that characterizes qualitativelnethods-and is often 
overlooked by educational researchers is that such methods attempt to^create a - 
closer contact between researcher and the informants unBer observation. Since • 
social reality is an entity in motion^ it needi to be anderstood from the inside and 
not solely ' the outside. Thus qualitative 'techniques like the participative' 
observatic|, or in-depth contextual and situational analysis or participant 
observatioS, require the researcher to participate actively in the social phenomena 
he wants tt) understand, while. the relationship between the researcher and social 
actor does iMi|_ fundameritally change. 

Indeed, ethnographic research methods, if used with proper observation 
procedures when examining educational phenomena, are riot as simple br as much 
fun as it is gerierally conceived. The heed to 'eticize' and to 'emicize' (the 
ethnographic jargon for the 'inside' as against an 'outside' view) the social reality 
of the edncational phenbriieribri can indeed be a challenging undertakirig. 
Qualitative methods can be as demanding, and as rewarding as by ariy quantitative ' 
techniques. Furthermore, the social reality in the educatibnal scerie riiay be studied 
arid analyzed not only from a technical level-field analysis of ^ pacticular 
disciRlinary orientation.-such as the survey br th^ experimental techniques, b.nt also 
from the variable field analysis across <dfsciplines^ Participant observatibn, arid 
other participative techriiques, in-depth interviews and other qualitative (Tchniques 
are sbme bf the methodologies that educational researchers iri Malaysia have yet 
tb capitalize upbri. • ' - 

- . . ' 

Imphcations for the Training bf Yburig Educational Researchers ■ 

Several sigiiificant imputations might be considered wheri designing the 
curriculuni for the training of young educational researchers. First, the traditional 
and variable-type information^ accumulated thrbugh research projects, which are 
quantitative in nature and statistically descriptive in kind, have been shown to be 
madequate in reflecting as clbsely as possible the reality of the eduCatibrial 
phenomena: Tb refbrni the information-collecting system in order tb make it more 
fynctibnal requires the complementary contribution of the qualitative research 
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methddblbgy. Since greater demands have 'been made upon research to explain 
educational phen6meria, the geed to employ, complementary approaches such as the 
ethnographic research par|digrns, approaches, methods and techniques of 
observation, have become urgen^ _ ' 

The second implication is related to the fact that an educational researcher 
should always explore alternative methodologies and approaches when it comes to 
conducting educational research. To say that relevant social phenomenon can only 
be studied through the lenses of a single paradigm, without corisideririg or 
employing and utilizing the other approaches, is to be guilty of what are 
characteristically termed ethnocentric, dogmatic and xenophobic attitudes. Indeed 
each*resedrch is unique. Each has its strengths and weaknesses: No single paradigm 
is perfect. Each ,has therefore to supplement the weaknesses of the other: Each 
approach has its mechanisms arid procedures to check the reliability of the data arid 
the validity of procedures adopted in order to fulfill scientific obligations. If the 
opportunity permits, both qualitative and quantitative paradigms should be used. 

As a third implication, an educational researcher who has the expertise of 
both quarititative arid qualitative approaches should not necessarily think that one 
approach is a substitute of the other whgri uridertakirig ari educatk)rial research 
exercise. The reason is that qualitative methods -are riot and could riot 6^ 
substitutes of the quantitative iSnd and vice-versa.' In fact, while both. approaches 
would enable one to capture different yet complementary information, the nature 
of the research problem arid issue liridef investigation should allow one to make a 
ratfon^l choice as to which methods or techriiques which would be most suitable for 
the particular research project. . W ' 

in the attempt tc develop a training manual for the training of' young 
educational researchers, it is important that the curriculum be designed in such a 
rriaririer as to allow as much exposure as possible on the different approaches in 
educational research rriethodblogy. A veterari educational researcher once'feaid (to 
me) that a strong foundation iri the kribwledge of both qualitative arid quarititative 
approaches in research methodology and the ability to apply both approaches 
wisely and harmoniously, when stu3ying a particular phenomenon in education, ?^ri 
gerierally lead one closer to the truth and reality of the situation. 
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Promoting Administrative Reform 



Backgroand 



Primary education in Thailand is the largest system of education in the 

country, providing services to more than 2 million pupils, in over 30,000 schools, 
with more than 200,000 teachers. Primary schools are located in all corners of the 
country. ; .: 

Ill the past, primary education in Thailand has been managed by many 
agencie^: U) the Department of Local Administ|htibn, Ministry of Interior, (2) the 
Department .of General Education^ Ministry of Education, (3) Changwad 
(Provincial) Authority Orgariizatibri (CAO), and (4) Municipalities. Each agency has 
made its own plans which ha^ been carried out by its own local units:' The lack of 
unity in the system, as a whole, has caused a serious lag in the development of 
primary school education and this has become especially sefibus in the current 
^"^^^""^^^^"^^^ limited financial resbUrcbs. It is ribt surprising then, that several 
attempts have been made during the past decade to unify primary education in 
Thailand. Different alternatives and models were worked out and subjected to 
thbrbugh and serious -analysis by committees at many levels, repr^ented by 
members of all parties^ concerned: It was not until 1979 however, that the final 
decision was made to ^ek reform in the directibri bf achieving unity in education, 
by consolidating primary educatibri under the direct administration of the Ministry 
of Educatibn thrbugh fbrmibg a hew office called the Office of the National 
Primary Education Commission (ONPEC). The announcement was made to take • 
effect in October, 1979. The only minor exemption from the general requirement is 
that^ the munjtipalities still handle those of their own primary schools which 
operate in a se1f-?ufficient way with their bwn local budget. There are a few schools 
in one municipality. * 
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• thailand's School Mapping Project 

Rationale 

Such cfianges call for many structural rearrangements: One component of the 
alternatives selected has prescribed a greater degree of localization in the 
provincial primary education administration. In oruer for localization to be put into 
action however, rather than remain in words, the provisions for the preparation arid 
development of the hurnan resources at the local level require special attention. 
Taking into consideration the traditibrial practices of strong centralization, and 
long-standing habits in the local reliance on ceatr?\ planning and policy decision^ 
making, the priority for training of local staff has fecome a search for ways and 
means to arrive at a possible localization of educational administratidri. The Office 
of the National Education Commission tNEC), being a neutral and coordinating 
agency for national education policies and for the formulation of plans^ has 
therefore taken a leaBership role Jri launching a five-year World Bank financed 
project ciHed 'School Mapping*.' The approach adopted iriithis project will be to 
employ rese^ch procedures a3 a tool to arrive at local educational plaririirig.^ . 

Nature of the Project * ^ 

The essential content of the project takes the form of aUeries of on-the-job 
training tasks which iriclude identification of basic educationai data, research 
instruments, data collection, data prbcessirig (rnariuallsO and data mapping, data 
analysis and synthesis, identification of educational problenis arid solutions to the 
problenis, arid formulation of a local educational plan. The. project aims at riatibrial 
coverage which mearis that each of the 7i provinces of Thailand will be erigaged, 
in its own locality, ift^all phases of the activities described above, and also in 
analyzing its own data and preparirig its bwri indicators: Following upon each of the 
training modules set simultaneously for groups of provinces, each individual 
province will work out the content and data to be used iri trairiirig by its own iocal 
teams, at the district and provincial level. The Implementation Schedule Chart 
(Chart 1) ori the next page will give a clearej- picture on wha^kind of training the 
ceatral unit (NEC) will organize for provincial/district teams and the activities 
which the provincial/district teams will carry but after each of these training 



1 . For an accopnt of the role of the National Education Cbrrirriissibri. urider the Office 

of the Pyime Miriisjer iri takmg responsibility for other projects to advance 
educational policy and long-term planning, see Sippandonda Ketudat and Gerald 
Fry, "Relations bet\yeen Educational Research,. Policy, Planning and 
Implerrieritatibri: The Thgii Experience". Jntemmionai 1?eview of Education, Vol. 27, 
No; 2, 1981: — ' . . ^ . 

2 . For a useful account of the way iri Avhich research and other sources of information 

have been used hitherto in the administration of Thaiiand's education system, see 
Vichal Tunsri,.. "Thailand" in Information: An J^ehjtal Facjo^^ Educationai 
Planning and Policy, Edited by George Psacharopoolos, Unesco, Paris, 1980. 
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Chart I implementation Schedule (October of the current year-September 
of the following year) 



AciiviUes 



1 . Provincial Project 

Preparalioti 

2 . Training on Use o^f 

Rejiearch Insirumenis 

2: 1 Cehiral 

incirtl 

3 . Data C'ollecdoh 

3. 1 Kieldwork v 
3.2 Data verification 

4 . Training on Data Prd<;e.ssing 

and Data Slapping 

4; ] Central 

4.2 Provincial 

5 . Data Analysis 
5. 1 Training Workshop 

512 Analysis and Synthesis 

5.3 Report Drafting 



6. Seminar on Research 

Findings 

6. 1 Provincial 
6.2 Central 

7. Introductory Seminar ( for 
provihce.s participating the 
fol lowing year) 



Current Year 



Oct 



Dec 



Succeeding S'ear 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Mav 



June 



Julv 



Auir 



Sept 



sessions. 

It Should be emphasized that Thailand's School Mapping Project is 
concentrating only on primary education. Its operational scheme has been planned 
into two phases: a pilot study (1978/79) and the cofe project (1979/80—1982/83). 
^he scope of the project can be identified as follows: 



Thailand's School Mapping Project 



1978- 79 Pilot studies in one dembristratiori district in ieach of the pfbvihces 

of Chdhburi, Kanchariaburi arid Pitsanulok. 

1979- 80 Core project in 16 northern provinces, including Pitsariulbk, two 

remaining pilot provinces and one northeastern province, totalling 
19 provinces altogether. 

1980- 81 Core project continues in 15 northeastern pfdvinces, six eastern 

'provinces, one ceritral province arid brie southerri prbvirice, 
totalling 23 provinces. 

1981- 82 Gore project extends to cover ali 29 remaining provinces, 15 of 

which are central provinces and 14 are southern provinces: 

1982- 63 A synthesizing of the"research findings for all 71 pf dvinces, based 

lipbr^ which riatibrial educatibrial policy arid educatibrial 
development plan is to be drawn up. 

A national conference to be held with participation of top 

9 ___ __ _■ __ _ 

echelons in educational circles and other areas related to 
educational development. 

Expected Ontcomes 

The expected outcomes of^the project are as follows: 

(1) trained local personnel in research for planning; 

(2) a local data base system; and 

(3) a justified arid equal distributibn bf educatibrial resources for equality bf 
educational opportunity arid quality. 

Through this project the process of research and planning is expected to be injected 
to the local educational administrative system as an indispensable part of its 
operations. With the readiness of the local staff to perform their tasks, it is 
assurried that this achieverrierit will represent a'feep forward in making possible the 
Ibcalizatiori of educational adrriiriistratibri. 



Types and Content of Programmes and Methodologies Used for Training 
Infrastructures 

The admiriistratibri bf the project as a whble is urider the directibri bf three- 
major orrganizational committees, as presented below: 



National Policy 
Cbrrimittee (NFC) 



Central Operation ^ 
Unit(COU) 



*— Ministry of Education (MOE) 

♦-Ministry bf Interior (MOI) 

^ — Charigwad (Prbvincial) 

Authority Organizatiori (CAO) 
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Section Fcur CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE STYtE THROUGH RESEARCH TRAINING 

Provincial Operatioa Teams (POT) * 
71 provinces 

The Nationaj Policy eommittee (NPC) appointed by the National Education 
Commission consists of high ranking educational admihi representing the 

Ministry of Education (MOE), the Office of the National Education Commission 
(NEC), the Officp of the National Economic and Social Development ' Board 
(NESDBJ, the National Statistics Office (NSOj, the Budget Bureau, Ministry of 
Finance (MOF) and the Office ofcUniversity Affairs (OUA). This committee 
formulates policy and provides guidance and approval for project plan and 
operation: 

The Central Opferatibri Unit (COU) administered^ by the NEC has the 
responsibility for preparing the project operational plan, administering the central 
unit operation, coordinating provincial projects, organizing training courses arid 
seminars, developing technical papers and manuals, providirig technical and 
financial assistance to provincial projects, liaisbri with tHe World Bank and so on. 
The structure of the COU may be shown as follows: 



Central Operation Unit (Located at the Office of the. Natibrial Education 
Commission) 



Project Director 



Deputy Director 
( ABmiriistrative Section) 



Technical' 
Assistance 



Plaririirig 



Buagatirig 

& : 

Accounting 



Deputy Director 
( Technical Section ) 



Disbursement 



Training 
Promotion 



Secretariat 
& 

Provincial 
Coordination 



Liaisbri 
with 
World 
Bank 



The Provincial Operation Teams in turn are organized, in essence, asJoIlows: 



Prbviricial Operatibri Tearris 



Provincial. Policy 
Committee 



Provincial Operation 
Uriit (POU) 



Coordinates with 
COU ori technical 
& firiaricialTrialters 



DISTRICT WORKING GROUPS 
(rarigirig from 3-21 districts per provirice) 
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thaiiand's School Mapping PrOiect 

Some provinces may have added additional auxilliary committees to their 
Provincial Operation Unit. However, all of them, at least, appdmt the three levels 
of committees within their provinces. The number of districts in each of the 
provinces varies frdm_3 to 21 dislricts, arid there is a total number of about 600 
districts in the country as a whole. 

Types and Cbhteht of tlfe Prdg:raihihes 

Each prograrrirrie is designed mainly to coyer three activities: training 
workshops, seminars, and field tasks or on-the-job activities. These activities are 
planned step by step, in sequence, so that one is prerequisite to the next. It becomes 
^ very important therefore for each province to complete each step according to the 
schedules agreed upon, so that it may join in the next set of activities, Table 1 to 
follow will give further details bri the content of each type of programme, the 
cdmpdsitiori of participants and the length of the prdgramriies. 



Table 1 Types arid Cbriterit of Programmes 







Participants 




Programme 


Contents 


Length 


1 . Introductory 
Seminar 


.Aspects of projt?ct : bac)<- 


Prbviricial top educatibrial 


3 days 


pround,Xsignificance. object- 
ive, planned activities, 
training, rriahpbvVer arid 
(|ual if ications, cost, fund-* 
injti resources, etc. 


adm i n i st ra to^s^f _o_p_er3 1 i ng 
aRencies(4 from each prov- 
ince plus 1 represent LriR 
each college or uriiversity 
offerinjR teacher trajninK 
programmes for a degree) 


2: Training on 
Project 
Execution 


How to plan a workable 
prbpbrtil>ri of rriaripbwer, 
time and money ir> order to 
achieve proposed objectives. 
How. to (-oopdinate with the 
NKC bri the disbiirseriierit 
procedures. How to pre- 
pare financial plan to cover 
all of the expenses of requi- 
red activities arid yet riot 
t^XAt? eel amount allocated 
to the province. How to 
coordinate with NEC on 
oth<^r aspects, iri relatiori to 
provip<;iaI project execut- 
ion. 


2—3 members of provincial 
project secretariat from 
each participatirig prbvirice. 


2 days 


3. Training on 
"Use of 
IristrurrieritJB 


Types of data to be collec- 
ted, data sources, instru- 
riierits used arid cbllectibri 
techniques. 


Provincial technical staff 
or project ijidtructors (very 
bfteri iriClude talented dist-- 
rict team members: 3—8 
persons fromeachprovinceV 


3 days 
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Programme 


~ — — t: 

Cbriterits 


Participants 


Length 


4. Traininj^ on 
Data Pro- 
cessing arid 
Mapping 


Tabulation of data for con- 
venient jTianual processirig. . 
Tabulation tables are pro- 
yi4^y.-__..Dat.a are compiled 
and mathematically proce- 
ssed- tb- obtain indicators 
for further analysis. Data 
are also mapped by the dis- 
tricts to give visual eff- 
ects. 


I*artici jiaats nse same -as 
in 2. When pi'bviricially 
organized all n^PiT^^'^rs of 
district teams participate: 
And it is learriirig- by- 
. doirig(30-100participants.) 


Ceritrally 
organized 
— 5 days 


5. Workshop 
:on Data 
Analysis 


Analysis of socio- econo- 
mic, school environment, 
school facilities, demogra- 
pbic_ variables, pupil's 
basic skills, educational 
indicators, syrithetic iridi- 
cators, homogeneous zone, 
correlation techiiiques, li- 
near equation»^ loren?: curve, 
school catchment area, 
P_rj_"?§0'_ At^hool age j3opu- 
lation projection, class- 
room planning, idenfifica- 
tibri of jDrbblems and solu- 
tion, etc. The approach is 
learning- by- doing, mean- 
ing that- trairiiees us.e the 
actual data , collected in 
thei r respective responsible 
areas in executing the exer- 
cises. 


Eacfi w'orkshQp held takes 
iri about 90— 130 partici- 
pants. Workshops are org- 
anized from 5—8 times each 
year: Provinces are .given 
a quota ranging from 20tb80 
Persons depend ing^ upon the 
size of the province (In this 
stage, number of trainees 
range from about 800 — 
1,0 00 persons efl^ year). 


10 days ■ 
(excluding 
weekends) 


6. Other 
Activities 

1 

J 


Activities which are carri- 
ed out in relation to what 
the provincial project mem- 
bers have been trained to 
completidri. It is actually 
P-racticed in the process 
of training. The process 
is a sne-year course frorii 
kriowirig data tb data analy- 
sis and svn thesis for 
local administrative deci- 
sion- making in xKe formu- 
latibh bf Ibhg arid shbrt- 
term educatipnal develop- 
ment planning. 


Local ediicatidrial adriiirii- I 
strators and officials. 


See 

Chart 1 



3. When provincially orgariized, those whb cbllect data are not restricted to appoin- 
ted district teams but rriay include all chairmeri of the school clusters or almost aj I 
Pf j^^ P^'I'^^ry school principals. At this leyel participants range from 50— 300 
persons per province. Provinces often hold training on more than one locale iri 
accommodate all participants: 
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Thailand's School Mapping Project 

Methodologies Used for Training 

The Central Operation Unit has a 27-member team of technical assistants. 
Most of them have been selected from the provincial teams in the previous years, 
and they act as resdufce persons during the training courses: They also meet to 
develop training courses and materials, throughout the project. In general, the COU 
technical assistance teams train representatives from Provincial Operation Units 
and these representatives, in turn, train their own district teams. There is one 
exception, namely, for training in data analysis, where the district teams receive 
training directly, from the Central Operation Unit in order to achieve maximum 
proficiency. This component is considered to be the most delicate and complicated, 
of the knowledge and skill to be acquired through the pipgrarilmes. The COU 
technical team members outside the Office of the National Education Cbmmissibri 
aiso have their own regular jobs and positions with other educational agencies, but 
are called as needed to help the project during the training and development of 
courses arid materials. Ori the less technical subject matters, seminars are heid for 
representatives from the prbvirices to excharige experierice iri the areas of fesear^rh 
and planning and its relevance or application in the general riiariagemerit furictipns 
of the provinces: 

During the. training courses, lesson plans are identified and trainees are 
provided with mariuals arid exercise sheets for the tasks to be learnt: The COU 
technical assistance team provides lectures bri each topic. As the trainees study or 
work on the exercises, the remaihirig members of the techriical assistance team help 
the* trainees on an individual basis, at a ratio of one assistant to 12—20 trainees. 

The sequence of the relationships which are occurring between COU and POU 
duririg the cburse bf the project can be linked up as illustracted in the following 
chart. • _ 

Since the core project began in the-fiscal year 1979— flO the Ceritral Opef atibri 
Unit at the NEC has irivolved 19 provinces in the first year, 23 provinces in the 
second and 29 prbvirices iri the preserit year. This means that a vast number of local 
educational personnel have been irivblved iri proviricial projects a?gJ Table 2 
summarizes the number of persons -participatirig iri the varibus activities of the 
project. However, since this project is a one-ye"ar project (at provincial level), the 
persbris participatirig in the different activities may be the same persons who go 
through series bf trairiirig with exceptions of provincial field staff participants 
where the majority of participarits ^re brie-time participants: 
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Section Four CHANGES iN ADMINISTRATINi'E STYLE THROUGH RESEARCH TRAINING ; 



Centrai 



TRAINING ACTiVitlES 
Provincial 



District 



Prepare Master Plan 



Hold Introductory Seminar 




Provincial Reprc^^entatives Attend 


> 



Staff Meeting to Revise 
Research Instruments 



Prepare_Prpyincial_ Project Plan 
and Provincial Team ^ 



Districts Participate 



Hold Training on Use of 
Research Instrument 
(3 days) 

T * 




Provincial Project Technical Staff 
Instructors Atlend ( ComBiriatidri of 
Provincial & District TeSms) 
' . \ ' 1 





Staff Meeting to Revise 
Methodology & Techniques 
on Data Processing & 
Mapping 



X 



0 rgari i ? P rb v i ric i a I - Tra i n i ng 
Schemes for Users of Research 
1. Instruments 



Des i _Data Process i ng 
Sheets for Exercises 



^ * ^A*" * c * T I^^JPS Re c e i ye 
Instruction on Use of 
Research Instrumcni 



.Collects Data 



District Teams Collect Data 



Hold Training on Data 
Processing j5 Data 
Mapping 




Provincial Project Technicai - Staff 
Instructors - Attend (Combmation of 
Provincial arid District Teams) 





S_tAf_f_ Meet i ng to _R e vj s e 
Methodology & Techniques 
on Data Analysis'-^ 



^tirgariize. Provincial Workshop on 
Data Processi ng & Mapping 



Attend Workshop on Data 
Processing & Mapping 



Work-out on- Data Analysis 
Forms & Manuals 



Carry un Data Processing & Mapping 
of Province to Completion 



Hoid Successive Data Analysis 
Workshops for Local Teams 



P'^^a Processing ^ 
Mapping of Districts to 
Completion 



Provincial and District Teams Receive 
10"da>t Intensive Training Croup 
of Few Prbvirices at a Time) 



Provide Consultations as 
Required Sl Requested by 



Synthesize the Findings 5 
Future Plans of Provinces 




Cbriliriue bri Data Analysis & Synthesis 
Draw torig. fi Shbrt-Term Educational 
Development Plans 



Finalize Draft of District 
Research Reports 



Finalize Draft of Prbvincial 
Research Repbri 



Hold. R_ex> pna I S e mma r on 
Researc^h Findings & 
Proposed L6cal 
Educational Development 

Pl^B 



X 



Provincial Seminar bn Research <S 
Educational Dcvelbpmeht Plan 



r 



Synthesizing findings inceu.siyely 
f roni _7_l pro vine es as i he bas i s f o r 
national education policy and deve- 
— lopment plan 



National Conference 
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Thailand's School MajDjDing Project 



Table 2 Involvement of Provincial Participants 













Number of Participants 


Activities 












-1981/82 


1979/30 


1980/51 




19 provinces 


23 provinces 


29 provinces 










1 . Preparation 






135 


Introductory seminar 


98; 


\ 120 


T'r^inincr nn rirnipct eXECQtion 


- 45 


\ ^^ 




2 : Use of Research Instruments 








Central 


70 


92 


115 


; Provincial (approximately) 


1.060 ' 


1.550 


1.600 


3 . Data_Col_lectipn , 








Fieldwbrks (approximately) ' 


1.000 


1.550 


1.600 


Data Verification (approximately) 


258 


* 345 


435 


4 . Training on Data Processing and Data 








Mapping 






144 


:6entral 


89 


115^ 


Provincial 


500 


800 


720 


5 . Data Analysis 








Training Workshop.: 


500 


800 


720 


Data Anal^s & Synthesis 


400 


646 


576 


Report Sra?FiTig- ' ^ 


300 


48() 


432 


6 . Seminar on Research Findings 








Provincial 


570 


690 ' 


870 


Central 


98 


120 J 


135 
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TRAINING FOR m)UCATIONAL RESEARCH IN SOeiALIST 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 



Introduction 

Educational research and the training of scientific research vvorkers are two 
important responsibilities of the National institute of Educational Science of 
Vietnam. We therefore support unanimously one of the cbriclusibris dr'aWQ-ubihgee 



years ago by the Regional Seminar on Educational Research in Relationto: 
Educational Reform in Asia arid Oceariia. That Seminar, in 1979, also organized by 
NIER of Japan, emphasized "that with a view to developing a self-sustained 
research capacity in each member state, training of educational research workers 
be given high priority". 

In the process of building and develqpmerit of the National Institute of 
Educational Science (NIES) of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam we have held the 
same view. \Yheri it was set up in 1961 to help combat foreign aggression for 
riatibrial independence and unity on the one hand, and to promote the building of a 
socialist society according to the scientific development policy bf bur tburitry bri 
the other, our National institute of Educational Science had bri ly few i;€§earch 
groups with a small body bf researchers in differerit subjects. They were mainly . 
research probatibriers. Now, after 20 years of .development, with the great 
assistarice bf the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, our institute of 
Educational Science has 13 research departments with a contingent of bver 300 
researchers including higher education graduates, doctbrs arid carididates. This is a 
contingent of researchers who have the capability fbr fbrmulatirig and carrying out 
immediate arid Ibrig-tenti research prbgramrries. They have written many articles, 
textbbbks arid rribribgraphs, and these may be considered as the first brick of 
educational science in bur country. 



G9ie may say that this cbntirigerit bf fesearchej-s isjhe most valuable product 
of 20 years bf buildirig arid develbprrient at NIES. From the knowledge and 

experience they have developed over that period this contingent also provides the 
authors of the many textooks, monographs and other documents now used to train 



Note: This revised paper has b^^ of Mr Phi Vgn 

Gang, member of the International CoopM-ation Section bf NIES. 



Pham Minh Hac 
Directbr Gerieral 
Natibrial Iristitute of Educational Science, Vietnam 
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Training for EdDcational Research In Socialist Republic of Vietnam 



young educational researchers. This result is of course one of the dutcdmes of the 
attention our gdverrimerit has given to educational science in its drive to dvercorrie 
hardship arid difficulties; as well as to the great endeavours of our scientific 
workers. 

At present we- are reviewing the training process of researchers in our 
institute to identify' the most significant experiences and lessdns td be drawn out. 
Hence we are very interested in the (Experience of other countries in this sphere. We 
are sure the experience arid thirikirig shared here ariibrig our colleagues will be of 
great value for us. It will help us to see friore clearly the strong and weak points of 
our past record and at the same time it wiil heip us to introduce innovations in the ; 
training of our young educational researchers in the years ahead. This is the reason 
why we have welcomed the decision of the LIriescd Gerieral Corifererice, at its 
twerity-first session, to qrgariize a Regional Semiriar for Trairiirig of Young 
Educational Researchers. We are very happy and honoured to attend this seminar 
organized by the National Institute for Educational Research of Jaoan in 
collaboration with the Japanese National Commission for Unescd, and the Ministry 
of Education, Science and Culture of Japan, arid the Uriesco Regiorial Office for 
Education iri Asia arid the Pacific within the' frariiework of APEID. 

ESucatiorial Research and Practice 

In its years, all reseaj^eh works iri dur Institute were carried dut iri a scattered 
way accord irig to each researcher's capacity. There were themes on the teachirig 
rhethods of a subject, on psychblog cal process of- a certain age level, arid on 
educational history, etc. It should be i. oted that. between these themes there were 
little or no coherence: J 

However, right from the beginning, resem^ch activities had been carried out 
according to the guidelirie that "theory should be liriked with practice", arid the v 
results of research projects iri past yeai^s havl cbritributed to educatibrial practice 
in Vietnam. The notable works have included: 

—Documents for disseminating general knowledge on educational science for 
teachers; and 

— Ddcunierits on educatidrial surveyirig, arid the develdprilerit df ari iridex of 
psychblogy arid physidlogy, prepared for the educatibrial refbrm. 
iVe have also taken part in compiling: 

— Some curricula and textbooks of subjects taught in general schools, 
especially mathematical curricula, and textbooks of the first form levels; 

— Study dn the pdlicy df educatidnal reform, and sd on. 

Iri the research prdgrarilriie frorri 1978-1980, the theriies were rribre 
roricentrated arid pushed up a step ahead in realizirig the guideline "theory should 
?e linked with practice". The results of the research work carried out during the 
)ast three years have had a major impact qn educational innovation and 
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educational refoijn through the fbllowirig documents: 

^— State's resolution on the educational reform'in Vietnam (announced in early 
1979); . 

—Document of stipulation for new general educational system (announced in 

Aprji, i98i); - 
—Subject curricula for all forms graded from the first to the.tvvelfth (passed 

by National SubjecfCburiciF in early 1981); ^ .! 

— Constitutibn of the general education school (announced in 1980); 
— Family education (published in 1979); 

—Mathematics textbook for first form, according to curricula of refofmed 

education (published in 1981); 
—Textbook for first form, according to curricula ol reformed education;* 
—Stipulation of the.gbverhment on career-orientation in general education 
school and the assi^ment of graduates of the low and high middle-level 
schools (issued in 1981): ■ . ^ 

\ Research Plans for the Next Five Years (1981-1985) 

For the five years ahead, the research programme of our Institute will centre 
on researches into teaching and learning at different levels over 17 areas as follows: 

Problem One: Strategy for Educational beveldpmeiit 

Studies of the relationships between ^clucatiori ari4the ecbhbmy, science arid 
techriblbgy, ideblogy arid culture and natibrial defense. The aim will be to identify 
the typical and new factors in education and the trends of education in the world, 
in order to contribute to the forecasting and long-term planning of education and 
t^ropose objectives and strategic methods for the building and development of 
education in the transitional period. 

Probleiti Two: Reviewing Experience Historically 

These studies will analyze and evaluate the lessons of experience in the past 
five years (1975-80); complete a historical review of a 35-year development of 
education in our country; make preparations for an account of educational progress 
in our country over 40 years (1945-1985) including a summary of the five years to 
cdrrie (1980-1985). 

Problem Three: Child Develbpiheht and New School Models 

These enquiries will try to evolve new school patterns experimentally which 
comply with the optimal developmental capacity of Vietnamese children: This 
requires studies of the capability and characteristics of the psychbldgical 
development of Vietnamese children s\j that new coriceptibris of educatibrial 
cbriterit, rriethod arid brgariizatibri riiay evblve iri response to the normal physical 
and psychblbgicpJ development of children. 

Problem Four: Primary School Education • 
" To improve and maintain the quality of first-level general education, studies 
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are required of the problems of pedagogy and age-group psychology or their 
relation to the teaching methods or the subjects taught in primary schools. The . 
riatidrial objective is to foster the development of primary education throughout our 
country. __ _ ■ 

Problem Five: Ed'icational Develbpinent in the Mekong Delta 
The objective* is to set up an appropriate system of schools in the Mekong 
: Delta (school networks, school-year planning in a fiooded area, for minority 
populations, vocational education and the assignment of graduates) as a 
cbritributibri to the development strategy of the area. The curricylum and teaching 
methods chosen by the schools_of the Mekong Delta need to be in accord with the 
objectives of collectivization and agricultural production in the area. 
Problem Six: Theorj^f Curriculum Content 

The purpose of these enquiries wili be to modify and finalize subject 
curriculum or other educational aictivities in line with current refdrms. The aim is 
to ensure the successful realization of the development steps required for new 
educaSonal content that gradually builds up the theory of socialist training in the 
general schools of the country. 

Problem Seven: Teaching-Learning Methods 

To study arid apiply up-ta-date teaiching and learing methods in order to 
contribute to the effective realization of the trairiirig goals of Vietriaiti. Initially, the 
airn is to set up the theoreticaPand practical foundations for a strategic orieritatiori 
to basic content.' 

Problem Eight: the Marxist World Outlook and the Revolutionary Ethics 

The purpose is to study the ideal, pdlitical and ethical situation of pupils and 
• to analyze the causes of the strong as well as the weak aspects sd that cdntent may 
be modified. The aim is to improve the quality arid the effects of educatidri dri a 
Marxist world putioo^and revolutionary ethics for our young generatidris. 

Problem Nine: Combating the American Neo-Colonial Influence 

The objective df these' enquiries is to criticize theoretically and overcome the 
adverse effects df the Ariieriicari ried-cdldriialist educatidri in the southern pari of 
the country in general and on pupils iri the schools df Hd Chi Mirih city iri particular. 
From these analyses, new policies should be suggested. 

Problem ten; Labour and Vocational Education 

Td study the ways of organizing scientifically ail kinds of pupil work, as well 
- as the activities df pdlytechriic iceritres, iri order td improve the quality and effects 
of labour educatidri iri the gerieraJ education df all children. Td ai^ist the general 
education schools in carrying out vocational education, there^ill be reviewirig df 
their objectives and then- theory of vocational methods so that these contribute to 
the purposes of 'school and pftduction'f 

Problem Eleven: Physiologttal and Physical Development.indexes 
These iridexes are derived frdrri^urveys df Vietnamese children and studies of 
problems of physical training and school hygiene at each age level arid by sex. They 
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provide a basis for innovation in the content and methods of physical training in 
general education schools and for identifying and fostering talented pupils in the 
field. This work also includes studies of school hygiene "so that criteria may be set 
forth. ^ ' ♦ 

Ptoblem Twelve: Special Education for the Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped 

The task here is to set up criteria fdr the classification-and selection of pupils 
to attend schools for the handicapped, and to prepare curriculums suitable for 
category of handicapped children^ (deaf, dumb, blind, rrientally retarded, etc.). This 
also inciqdes setting up regulations for these schools and ^ finding appropriate 
teaching methods for handicapped children. 

Problem TSirteeh: Inhovations in Organization and Management 

This involves studjes of the administrative work of the directors of school for 
general education including the finalizing of school coristitutibris and the. setting up 
of other regulations. The aim is to stimulate iriribvation in management at all levels 
and especially the nationR^rgariizatfon of educational networks so 'that the 
brganizatibn bf education meets the needs of educationa.! reform and builds Up 
rrianagement theory in our country. 

Problem Fourteen: Second-Level Pupils 

These tasks require us to identify, analyze arid cbrifirrri the types of activities 
of second-level pupils, in order tg^ pbirit-but their laws, and to" contribute to Ihe 
develbprrient of a scientific -foundation for measures to improve the impact of 
teaching and learning in secondary schools of general education. 

Problem Fifteen: Nature and Structure t>f Socialiist Education 
Studies of the nature, structure and regulatibri bf the educational process as* 
it:, exemplifies the purpbses bf sbcialist education ai different age- levels.- This 
includes researches iritb the factors bf the socialist educational process and the 
brderirig bf these factors to develop a scientific foundation for the methods and 
measures adopted at a basic general level. ' ■ 

Problem Sixteen: Methodology and Management bf Educational Science 
To ensure educational research is relevarit, ^hese obligations require a 
continuing effort tb rriake clear the problems of Marxist methodology in 
educational science, to promotejnnovations on research management, to stimulate 
the dissemination of research* information and to advance the training arid 
development of research personnel: 

: Problem Seventeen: Application of Research Knowledge 
Finally, the cbritiriuirig corrirriitrnent is to use educational research findings . 
arid kribwledge tb advance teaching, learnings and educational management to serve 
iriirriediate policy and to develop, maintain and improve educational quality. 



Educational Research and the Training of Young Scientific Researchers 



Research activities are closely linked with training at the National institute 
of Educational Scierice..These.afe the two functions of our Institute: One may say 
that one function will be the premise arid cbrisequerice, at the same tfme, of the 
other function. 

V The main force of researchers in our Institute today are experienced teachers. 
Xhey have spent many years in teaching in schools from primary up to the 
■university 1eVel. A small proportion of these teachers have received constant 
trainirig, theoretically arid practically, .b becbriie fully qualified researchers with 
the capacity to carry out successfully the riiariy research projects bf our Institute. 

In recent years a great number of young cadres, having been trained and 
graduated from abroad, were assigned to work in our Institute. Together with the 
experienced researchers mentioned abON^e, these young researchers are very active 
iri carririg out all research programmes bi .i^ducatibnal science. In addition to the 
research undertakings to which they are assigned, brie bf the requireitierits for these 
young researchers is that they study continuously to improve' their scieritific 
knowledge, to deepen their knowledge of educatioa in Vietnam and to extend their 
research skills so that they become the principal research workers in our Institute 
iri the future. 

Apart from the full-time research staff bf our^ristitute we have an abundant 
contingent of collaborators in educational science. They are experiericed teachers 
at all levels of the school system throughout the country. They also include 
educational directors and managers in all levels from the local to the central level. 
Withiri this workforce iri the field of education it should be noted that a . 
considerable number come frbrii/irelated services, from vocational training services 
and from the staff of uriiversities. _ _ 

Nowadays, we are also associated with 36 experimental schools. For the 
coilection of much information and daily experimental data,' we have the great 
advaritage bf a nation-wide, multi-form network of collaborators and experimental 
schools. This has helped us greatly iri prombtirig the principle that theory should be 
linked with educational practice, iri erisuririg the gerieral applicatibri bf the 
outcomes of research projects. 

Accordingly, many researchers in our Institute undStake their daily work in 
experimental schools, and in these schools many teaphers are collaborators. When 
a riew teachirig rriethbd has been suggested for a particular subject, the researchers'*, 
have the resporisibility for guidirig the teachers bf subject iri the way to teach, in 
helping them to sum up their experience and wbrkirig with^ thehi bri riew lessbri 
prograrnmes: Through this .process, step-by-step, many teachers become 
researchers: "~ * 

Thie research staff of our Institute- is thus divided into three distinct groups: 
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(1) researchers, (2) research probationers and supporters; and ($) collaborators in 
research. On the basis of these categories we may assign approf iate tasks to each 
group so that they are able to give their best in cbritribiitirig to the cbrriitioh cause 
of educational research. 

For the organization and management of the training of educational research 
personnel our Institute has a Department of Scientific Research Management which 
shares the task with other sections through a Scientific Council. These two 
organizational components assist the directorates in selecting researchers, 
identifying the training prbgrainme arid in irispectirig and evaluating the results in 
the light of the rieeds and educational practice of Vietnatfi. It should also be noted 
that we often collaborate with universities and with other vocational training and 
related services to carry out strategy-ievel research projects and programmes. 

An ^valuation of the results of research programmes has also been carried but 
annually. Through such reviews the strbrig as well as the weak points to be 
overcbme in the corriirig years are pointed out. Among the criteria used to evaluate 
the result of the research programmes in our Institute two should be mentioned 
here. First, we are interested in whether a project has contributed actively to this 
development of educational science in a theoretical sense; secondly, whether it has 
contributed to an improvement iri the i:iuality bf educatibri iri the area where it has 
beeri tisstisd, br at regional or national level. In addition, the project should have also 
been within -budget limits. Such evaluations are normally carried out by the 
Scientific Council of our Institute. For a nation-wide project, such evaluations are 
carried out with the participation of other interested parties. 

Along with the development of research prbgrammes, the training arid 
develbpriierit bf yburig researchers has alsb beeri giveri high priority. Since the 
rriajbrity bf bur staff, except those trained abroad, were not completely trained as 
educational researchers we have had to plan courses of training for them: In the 
Department of Scientiiic Research Management there is at present a section that 
'takes care of training and development under the direct lisadership bf the deputy 
director bf biir Institute. The tfairiirig is carried but ribwadays as follows: 

Yburig researchers assigned to work in our Institute belong to two groups: 

(a) Gradutes of higher education in psychology, pedagogics or educational 
psychology; and 

(b) Graduates from other fields: 

Graduates of both groups are assigned to work iri all resisarch departrrierits bri 
experimental activities arid tfairied tb becorrie researchers through inservice 
cburses. 

During the first stage, lasting from 2—3 years, the training programme for 
both groups has common elements, as well as distinctive features. The cbrnmbri 
points are: 

—Service as research probationers iri practical research groups; 
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— Introductibri to the specialities of educatibnal science (e.g. psychblbgS', pedagogics, 
subject teaching methods, age-group physiology, etc:); and 

—Experience with educational practice in gisrieral educatiiDri schools (those not 
teaching in general education schools have to take part for 20—30 hours in 
teaching a particular subject). 

The distinctive features are that the graduates who have not had training in 
psychblbgy br pedagogics have to attend a basic course (over 18—24 months) in 
educational science. This course is implemented thrbugh lectures, writing essays 
and teaching in schools. 

In the first phase, the content and training programme for young researchers 
in b(3th groups must be aimed at making them interested in educational research, 
providing therri with a basic kniDwledge and competence in research skills and 
gradually forming (or cbhsblidatihg firmly) a prbfessional biitlbbk for them. These 
are irr^jortant components in a researchers personality since ideals form the 
nucleus of style and personal philosophies. We like to give ample attention to this 
because we recognize that good educational research depends very much on the 
interests bf the; individual research person. 

Those Who passed exaTniriatiori of the first stage will , continue to attend 
training courses at the second stage (also lasting frbm 2—3 years). This is the phase 
of further education. The curriculum of this stage is to continue wil> urther basic 
theory from the books, Introduction to Psychology' and ".ducational 
Methodblogy'.. In this phase too, that prospective research worker la.ies up an 
element of the research theme bf their research groups or engages in laboratory 
work in the Experimental Departrrierit bri Children's Psychblbgy arid PedagiDgics, 
and writes a scientific rjeport. The evaluation butcbmes of the first trairiirig stage 
are mainly based on the basic knowledge of educatibnal science and their interest 
iri educatiiDrial research, whereas the evaluation of the second training stage will be 
their passibri arid attachrilerit to the research work revealed in their research theses. 

Also in the secbrid trairiirig stage, a study bf a fiDreign language '(Russian and 
English) for young researchers will be prbmbted. The elerrieritary arid secondary 
courses wiU be opened frequently in the afternoon. At the same time a refresher 
course lasting from 6—12 months will be set up. This is one of our great difficulties 
iri trairiirig young researchers: In addition to this during the training we have to face 
other difficulties iri applyirig mathematical, cybernetical, probability and statistical 
skills in educational research. ^ ^ • 

Conclusion 

Iri summary, the training bf young educational researchers has always been a 
strategic responsibility bf bur Iristitute. This task helps to shape the future of our 
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Institute in particular, and of educational science generally in our country. It also 
helps to improve level of knowledge shown b hose who offer the training and also 
the quality of the research projects being undertaken. The training programme 
should always be linked therefore to the research programme. 

In addition to the provision of a basic knowledge in educational science for 
young research workers, we also instruct in philosophy, calculation methods, the 
ethics of educational research, and other integral factors forming the general 
culture of educational research workers. During the training process special 
attention should be given to formihg arid developing research interests, or in a 
broader sense, the proTessiorial ideas of the educational researchers: We consider 
this an incentive, just as a required knowledge of social and technical advancerfierit 
helps to decide the success of scientific research. 
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INNOVATION IN POLICY-ORIENTED RESEAReH 
—The Example of the North Solomons Education Research Project- 
Graeme J. Kerrielfield 
Cbordihator 
Northern Solomons University Centre 
University of Papua New Guinea 
Arawa» Northern Solomons Province, Papua New Guinea 



This paper starts by focussing on an innovatory research project in one 
province of Papua New Guinea, known as the North Solomons Education Research 
Project (NSERP). Its relevance lies in its attempt to base a trarisfonriatiori of 
education in one province on intensive, policy-briehted research. To begin, I shall 
outline how this new project relates educational research to educational practice. 
Then I shall consider the kind of preparation and training that is needed by a young 
researcher to participate in such a research programme, and what training is 
currently available. 

Relationship between Research and Practice 



There are two notable features of the way in which the North Solomons' 
project has sought to relate research and practice. The first 13 the decision made by 
the North Solmbris Provincial Gbverrimerit tb commissibri research tb prbvide a 
conceptual basis, as well as the catalyst, fbr educational irihbvatioh in the province. 

The second, feature has been the requirerhent of the Provincial Government 
that a researcher, drawn from the University of Papua New Guinea's Educational 
Research Unit, should be involved in all stages of the process of innovation from the 
initial field research to the presentation of findings and recommendatibns tb 
gbvernmerit. This has subsequently led tb participation in the^ plahhihg, 
implerhentatibn and evaluation of specific innovations. 

Let us begin by taking a bri».f look at the objectives of the project, and the 
research activity associated with innovations being introduced in poh'cy, curriculum 
and institutional contexts. 

. A . Objectives bf the Project 

The North Sj^tomons Education Research Project js attempting to build a 
comprehensive educational strategy ranging from the pre-school years through to 
adulthood: It seeks to relate educational provisions to local and provinciai 
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aspirations through consultation with parents arid the cbriiriiuriity and research- 
based planning. Esseritially, its three primary objectives are: * 

1. To introduce New EmphaseB in Education 

The North Soiomons Province led nioves made to establish the prbviriciai 
government system in Papua New Guinea. It is ridw arixibus tb use its new 
decentralized powers tb redirect arid emphasize certain aspects of education in 
respbrise tb the impact of large-scale mining,, urban development, and the 
iritrbductibn of a national education system on community life; especially in rural 
areas. 

Among specific developments requested duririg a survey bf cdmmuriity 
--aspirations were literacy iri the -mbther tbrigue and cultural education; the 
formatibri bf mbral qualities iri children to promote a sense of responsibility, 
respect and cooperation in preparation for community life; more specialized 
practical and vocational education for yputh; and the promotion of social, cultural 
and political awareness at community level. 

2. To Improve the Quality of Education 

Th^^^se?Dnd objective is to improve the quality of education in the province: 
Thisjpeflects a concern over the poor performance of many community (primary) 
schools, and the manner of selecting students^/for high school eritrartce. The 
relevance and effectiveness of training oppbrturi^ies fbr schbbl leavers, arid bf rural 
exterisiori and cbmrriuriicatibri prbgrarrirries has beeri another cause fbr concern. 

3. To improve Access to Education 

^^^_^hird ob>ctive has been to improve the opportunities of children, youth 

and adults by geographical placement of schools to see whether their Ibcatiba riiay 
be det(rrring children from atteridirig. 

B . Meeting the Objectives : Research. Activity Reiated to innovations in 
Curriculum Policy and Institutions 

The process of innovation in the Nbrth Sblbmbris Educatibri Research Project^ 
has taken place in three bver-lappirig stages: ari irifbrrriatibri-gathering phase, a * 
decisibrirriiakirig arid plaririirig phase, and an implementation and evaluation phase. 
The research activities associated with each of these stages may be characterized 
as follows. 

1. Irirormatibh Gathering Phase 

The main activities iri this phase are: 

(1) Surveying bf Opiriibns and Attitudes 

This has involved surve^'j of parents, teachers, school boards of 
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rhariagierhent and cbrrimunity gbverrirrierits to gather iriforrriatibn bri their 
needs, goals a^d aspiratibris, as well as their ideas and proposals, as a 
preparation for policy-making and innovation. Interview schedules and guides 
have been used to collect such data, and graduates living in rural areas and 
tertiary students have been employed as researchers: 
(2) Data Cbllectibri and Analysis 

Examples of data cbllectibri related to iriribvatibris in pre-pririiary, 
primary, secondary, post-school and tertiary programmes are as follows: 
Viies Tok Pies Skuls: These are village vernacular schools offering a two- 
year: pre-primary programme emphasizing literacy and cultural education: 
Initial research activities included a mapping of the distributidh of vernaciilar 
lariguages arid dialects spoken iri areas bf the province, arid the deterrriiriatidri 
of the human, material, and financial resources available and required for the 
scheme. 

Experimentai Coynmuniiy Schoofs: These are existing schools which are 
trialling curriculum innovations emphasizing social and practical skills for 
cbriiriiuriity life. The initial research activities have included cbrriparisbris bf 
vernacular and Eriglish cbricepts arid their lariguage relatibn to childreri's 
understanding of key elements of the mathematics and science syllabus and 
the systematic recording of traditional games of children and their social 
purposes. 

Location of Community Schoois: A pblicy bf locating new schools in places 
where it has been shbwri that children have difficult access to existing 
institijtion because of " geographical barriers is being planried. The iriitial 
research has involved the mapping of the location of community schools and 
preparing estimates of walking distances from children's houses, road access, 
and geographical barriers. 

High School Sefection: The iriitial research has invblved a computer analysis 
to predict statistically the effects bf five alterriative selectibri procedures oii 
the high school intake from individual community schools and districts, the 
• proportion of children admitted with high and low examination scores, and 
the outcome on an index of equity and efficiency: The base-line data was 
drawn frbrri past examination records. The new policies resulting from this 
research will offer improved efficiericyViri selectirig ^e riibst able stiiderits 
academically. whii:r maintairiirig reasbiwile equity betweeri schbbls arid 
districts in the province. This research has^lso involved the identification of 
poorly -performing c )mmunity schools arw the reasons for this, using 
examination recbrds. school visits and fo^ssed interviews: 
Youth and School Lec er Programme: This programme emphaisizeis social and 
techriical trairiirig for but-bf-schbol youth arid youth grbups to help therii 
establish projects. The initial research has invblved fbcussed iriterviews with 
key resource people, and an analysis of existing provision. 
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CommUnicalions Programme: This prbgrarhme is aimed at developing media 
such as film, video, travelling theatre, and a news magazine to create sociai 
awareness and debate at the local level: Initial research has included the 
analyses of costs and benefits of alternative cdtnmuViicatibri media and forms 
.of distribution, and a cdriterit arialys's of a prbpbsefa educational film script, 
to examine jts actual arid intended message. 

University Centre: A university extension centre lor continuing education 
caters in part for those holding public^ of f ice as will as those with limited 
earlier educational opportunities: Initial research has. included the surveying 
of demand for particular kinds of study courses, bj; postal questionnaire. 

■ L 

2, Decision -Making and Planning: Phase ^ 

The main activities involved in this phase are: 

(ij The Presentation and Interpretation of Findings arid Recbmmeridations 
to Policy Makers 

This may further include the pieseritatibn of research reports and 
prbpbsals thrbugh the press and radio, as well as throu^ academic seminars, 
and meetings of teachers', school boards and local government officials where 
their views on policy options are sought. 

(2) The Relating of Research Findirigs arid Recbmmeridatibris to Planning 
for Implemeritatibh 

This iricludes cbllabbratibn with the planners and staff of government 
and rion-gbverriment agencies in drawing up plans for designing arid 
implementing innovations, including pilot schemes for their trial arid 
evaluation. 

3. Implementation and Evaluation Phase 

This phase requires' continuous monitoring of innovations and feedback as 
they are implementedjformative evaluation), as well as assessments of how well 
pilot schemes have met their objectives over a period of tihie (summative 
evaluation): The research activities, of this phase are diverse but they include 
participant observation in classfbbms arid cbmmuriities, studies of comparative 
achievemerit, as well as the assemblirig bf attitudes and opinions. 

C . Conclusibri , 

One conclusion which may be drawn frbhi this summary bf the North 
Solomoris Educatibri Research Prbjgct is that a wide variety of research skills and 
activities have had tb be emplbyed to respond to the demands that arise from a. 
, cbmprehensive prbgramrrie of innovation in educational policies and institutibris. 
These ran^e from field interviewing to classroom observation, from the computer 
analysis of the interaction of variables to report writing arid the preseritatibri of 
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findings to widely varying audiences. We may now examiriis the (question of the 
types of training and experience which may be required of a young researcher, 
called upon to participate in or to coordinate a provincial project of this type. 

Training Needs of Young Researchers 

In considering the training needs of young researchers in this cbhtext, the first 
question to be asked, who are the researchers and what sort of things will they be 
doing? 

To date, the NSERP has employed one professional research worker, a staff 
\ member of the Educational Research Unit of the University of Papua New Guinea, 
who has been able to give his full-time attention to the project. His task has been 
to coordinate ail aspects of the project and to execute those parts within his 
professional competence: He has also engaged colleagues from the Research Unit 
arid the University's Department of Education in Port Moresby, and. visiting 
•researchers from other countries to take part in collaborative research. 

These resources are not always adequate, however, to cover the scope of the 
research activity required by the project. It has been noted already that university 
students have been employed in field surveys, supplementsd by young graduates 
working iri rural areas. They have visited people in their homes, as well as teachers, 
school boards, arid cdmmuriity gdvernmerits to cdridiict interviews. We have also 
noted that school teachers are being employed to carry but research iritb lariguage 
and concept formation and children's games. 

We have, then, identified two kinds of research workers requiring different 
degrees of training and experience: full-time professional career researchers 
requiririg familiarity with ari exterisive range of skills, and students and teachers 
who may have an irriportarit role as terripdrary rissearch assistants, but are 
concerned with only a limited range of activities arid skills> What kirids df 
' preparation are essential for a professional researcher coordinating such a project 
and preparing others for participation in it? 

A . Preparatidri fdr Resiearch: Orieritatidri td Scientific Thinking 

Educational research is largely concerned with exploring human arid sdcial 
phenomena, and with scientific ways of thinking and explaining these phenomena. 
But scientific enquiry is only one way of understanding human reality. For many 
students iri Papua New Guiriea .it is ridt a deeply familliar way of conceptuajking 
events or behaviour. To learn it requires a derriaridirig appreriticeship. As dne young 
researcher put it, "it is a new culture". In the 10 years sirice the Edui:atidrial 
Research Unit was created at the University of Papua New Guinea, only three 
Papua New Guineans have chosen to find a career in it and one of these has already 
departed. 
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Hence bur starting point in training young research workers may need to be 
the development of certain attitudes and approaches to the nature of research. The 
purpose should be to give them a broad understaridirig df the processes of scientific 
enquiry, and at the same time to make it ah activity that is attractive and exciting 
arid riot merely the application of mechanical formulas. 

1: The Need to Balance lihaginatibii and Rigour 

Good research is by definition, rigorous. It is always striving to be more exact. 
But the rigour of technical skills, without iriiagiriatiori, is rigor mortis: it becomes 
dead or paralysed scieric?. )i expends great effort in telling us things of limited 
iriipor.tahce or insight.' 

Imagiriatidri is rieeded iri deterrriiriirig the right questions to ask and the 
rriethods to use. in formulating hypotheses and in interpreting research findings: A 
young researcher must grasp, then, that research is a process of imagination as well 
as of the rational mind. It requires flexible, critical and adventurous thirikirig. But 
imaginative research must also have rigour, or we don't kribw whether we can trust 
its explariatidris. 

2. Recognizing^ the Difficulty of- Knowing* and 'Understanding* 

Experienced researchers know, contrary to popular opinion, that research 
rarely 'proves' anything, that it is at best a partial Uriderstaridirig of a coriiplex set 
of inter-relationships between Variables arid causal relationships. A young 
researcher rriust be aware that there are many degrees of 'knowing' and 
'uriderstandihg' the truth about given situations. Research often answers a few 
questions but throws up a lot more unanswered qnes, and the novice needs to ' 
appreciate that scientific understanding comes through constantly challerigirig 
received truths. 

. One way to interest arid attract a young researcher to the field is to show how 
its eriquiries have much. iri cbmmbri with those of a detective. Why do children who 
must walk for hours over difficult terrain to reach their school have higher 
attendance rates than those who iive nearby? Why do children on remote islands iri ' 
the ocean outshine many urban children in learning English; although it is rarely 
spoken in their community? 

The arisweririg of such questioris is often like peelmg the layers off ah onion 
to get to a deeper level of understanding. It may require subtle investigations into 
people's historical experience. This involves another kind of 'knowing* not' easily 
susceptible to common research techniques: A researcher must be prepared to 
change his or her mind, to challenge conventional thirikirig. to detect the critical 
variations that may be disguised by statistical averages, to adapt research 
techniques for firidirig thirigs but accbrdirig to the processes of communication in a 



* See Batesbn (1) in the Selected Bibliography. 
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pafticulaf culture. 

In sum. our experience suggests that the young researcher ipust set out with 
few pre-conceptions. understanding how difficult it is to make valid generaiizations 
of to apply existing theories in a complex social situation, arid realize that research 
methods may be a sensitive way of 'finding out' or they may become a trap which 
limits the researcher's understanding. The hardest thing for the young researcher 
is to preverit eriiotidnal biases from affecting the soundness of his judgement, and 
to accept outcomes of research which may contradict his or her strongly-held 
convictions. This is the reason why scientific eriquiry is a hard taskmaster. At any 
time it may show us to be wrong. : 

3. Recognizing the Importance of Comntutiication and Human 
interaction ' . 

For research which is largely cbricerried with human social pnenomena, the 
relationship of the researcher to the people whose lives are beirig investigated may 
often be the determining factor in what he or she comes to find but arid uriderstarid. 
Where research involves interviewing or participant observation iri the field, 
qualities of human serisitivity, cultural awareness^ and skill in commun|cati^rig must 
go together with a textbook kribwledge bf research methods: This is a priority area 
in training young research workers to cb^e with diverse sbcib;cultural contexts: 

With regard to such awareness, colleague arid yburig fellow researcher has. 
cbrririlerited: : 

It is important iri Papua New Guinea for researchers to be simple persons. The 
V researcher's personalily and actions must be cbrisistent with the expectations of t 

clients. For example/where the people being studied require the researcher to eaf 
arid sleep with them, wear a laplap (length of cloth) instead of lorig pants, k is drily 
advisable that the researcher acts accordingly. It is important in winning client's 
respect arid confidence: The findings will be meaningless without such respect and 
confidence, but this can only be obtained through beirig and acting s/w^^^ 
researcher who tries to impress viHage people, for instance, by wearing city clothing 
wilffirid it difficult to get the information he is after. This is difficult iri reality but 
it makes a great difference to the validity arid reliability of the collected data:* 

B: Preparation for Research: Purposes and Techriical Skills 

Startirig from basic orientation toward research work, the young researcher 
must |:bme tb cbrisider the purposes of research, its methods and techniques. We can 
exemplify by defining the purposes associated with the NSERP as previously 
outlined, and the research apprbaches it has erriplbyed. 



• * Erhphrairh Apelis. personal correspondence. 
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1. Purposes of Research 

All of the research of the NSERP so far has been applied: That is, its purpose 
has been to provide immediate practical assistance to policymakers, planners and 
those implementing plans and policies in the field. It has done this through the 
provision of information, the prediction of the butcbmes for alternative strategies, 
and by consultation and evaluatibri. Most of the information it has accumulated has 
been specific to.a pRoblem. It has not been intended to validate general principles 
in the manner of basic research, although some aspects of the project, such as the 
data relating tp mother tongue education, contribute in the future to the 
advancement of theory. 

^ 2. Research Methods and Techniques 

The research methods used in the project generally fail into three broad 
categbr^s: survey rjpearch, naturalistic enquiry, and research involving the 
statistical comparison of the outcomes of strategies br bptibns. Historical research 
has also been to provide background infbrmatibri. These methods will be combined 
in future evaluation studies. A further distinct category is involved in the analysis 
of language cbncep^s arid communication. 

(1) ^m^y Research: In an initial NSERP survey of community bpinion, 
attitudes and ideas, a team of university students arid teachers from the 
province worked with the research cbbrdiriatbr in designing the survey, 
including sampling, preparatibri bf ari interview schedule, the conducting of 
interviews, and the cbllatibri, analysis and interpretation of data which was 
both quantitative and qualitative. The most evident training need was in the 
cbriirriuriicatibn skills of interviewing: 

Other forms of surveying have been intb the availability of resources, the 
location and characteristics of schools, arid the distribution of languages and' 
dialects spoken in the prbvirice. This has required the administration of 
questionnaires arid jriterviews, and the use of written records and reports. 

(2) Naturalistic Enquiry: This is being employed particularly iri the 
evaluation of innovations such as the uites tok pUs skuU arid experimental 
community schools, to provide qualitative data through participant 
observation in the classroom arid cbrrirriuriity, fbcussed interviews and 
intensive case studies. It is seeking to uncover processes of learning and 
socializatibri, arid tb explbre parents and chijdren's perceptions and reactibri§. 

(3) StaHsticat Comparisons: The main example here is the study bf high 
schbbl selection procedures, in which the effect of five bptibns on the intake 
from schools and districts was compared bri ari iridex of equity and efficiency 
using examination records. A Ibrigitudinal comparison of the school 
performance of chijdreri with and without vernacular preschool preparation is ' 
also under cbrisideratibn. Understanding of experimental methbds and 
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statistical and computer analysis skills are pre-requisites for research: 
(4) Analytic Studies: Skitte required on these studies include those of 
linguistic semantic analysis to compare the meaning of concepts as expressed ^ 
in different languages arid cultures; and content analysis, to explore ttt^ 
meanings transmitted by media presentations such as educational films. 
All of the research methods described are producing findings at the level of 

description, including classification and description of processes, or of associative 

causality r relating variables. 

G. Communicating the Results : Presentatibn'Skills 

The above research methods and techniques apply to the information 
gathering arid evaluatidri phase of the NSERP. Iri the decisiori-makirig arid plaririirig 
stage, a further set of skills is required to cbriiriiuriicate arid iriterpret research 
findings and recommendations. These are the skills of presentation. The 
' modifications which are necessary in adapting research findings and proposals to 
the needs, interests and expectations of an audience is yet another demanding 
process of learriirig for research perstsnnel. Iri the case of the NSERP, there have 
been four riiain audiences which have a critical iriterest iri its butcbriies, as butliried 
below. Each may require a particular form of written or oral presentatibn. 

1. Presehtatibii to Political Decision-Makers . 

Both written arid oral reports for political decisiori-makers require a simple, 
clear, cbricise staterrierits describing the purpose bf the research, its findings, 
recbmmendatibns and pblicy bptibns. The chbice bf language may vary fbr writteri 
and oral accounts. The research has the decision as to how persuasive or rieutral the 
tone of the presentation should be, and to what extent options should be strongly 
argued or flatly presented. 

2. Presentation to Planners and Implementors 

Precisibn in supplying relevant detail is the criteribn fbr such audiences, and 
the ability to be both persuasive and critical. The questions they want answered can 
be built into the original design of research so that it provides relevant information. 
Precise writteri reports followed by discussion are most often required for such 
aiidierices. * 

3. Presentation to Wider Pablic C^: 

' Styles of presentation appropriate to the mass media of radio and the press 
. are the requirement here: Giving correct emphases, and answering the likely 
coricerns arid arixieties of list^eriers is importarit. 

Iri the NSERP, research firidirigs arid recbrrirneridatibris rriay alsb be takeri 
back tb the parerits, teachers, schbbl bbards bf mariagement and cbrrimunity 
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governnjent members whose opinions were first surveyed, to gather their reaction 
to proposed policy options ajld developments. This is an exercise in very simple, 
clear nommunicatidri, including numerical ^resentatidri. 

4. Presentation to Academic Audiences 

Formal presentations to academic seminars and cdrifeferices are perhaps the 
most demanding ordeals for a young researcher^ vJ^heri asked to share findings 
among professidnal>Gdlleagues arid practitioners. But they are also important for 
prbfessibrial growth and development. Young Papua Hew Guinean researchers have 
identified participation in academic seminars as one of their weaknesses, and have 
indicated a need for proper guidance and supervision in styles si rid methods of., 
presentation. 

Where cari Trairiirig be Done? 

There are three current sources of training for young, potential research 
workers in Papua New Guinea: 

(1) Through r/w<f^r^ra<sfr«2/^ research methods courses at the University of Papua 
New Guinea which give very basic skills and understanding but are not 
specifically directed at educational research. 
(p Through post-gradmie studies at a university outside Papua New Guinea., 
asualiy in rnasters or 'doctoral programmes, and usually as part of the 
University's staff develdpmerit prdgramriie. 
(3) Through on'the^job^raining iri the Educational Research Unit or in the 
research branch of the* Ministry of Education. This includes participation in 
research projects with experienced researchers and in research method 
workshops and seminars, as well ,as^ exercises in report writing arid 
journalistic presentatidn. Researchers may be employed as part of long-term ^ 
staff develdpmerit, dr as terriporary research assistants. 
Discussions with young career researchers suggest that they find a 
combination of these three training opportunities important to their development: 
They have indicated that research and teaching experience is important before 
studying overseas, to equip them with practical insight "iritd their learriirig rieeds arid 
the professional problerns they will face in the future, as well as their country's 
research requirerrierits. They also stress that they must engage in well-supervised , 
courses arid field practices relevant toihe research purposes and skiH^ they are • 
pursuing. 

In addition, short courses for teavhers as a means of trairiirig future 
fieldworkers for government research projects have beeri held at the couritry's 
secondary teacher training cdllege at Gdrdka.* These courses have also been used 



* See Guthrie and Field (2) and Guthrie and Robin (3j in the Selected Bibliography. 
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as a means of training potential national education researchers for the future from 
'the bottom up'. There is evidence that, in addition! they have an impact on 



teachers professional activities and modes of thinking which benefit their. * 
profession. This suggests there is a case for further considering the advantages of 
training in research for teachers and others who are hot already cbmniitted to 
educational research as a career. 
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*.In Indonesia^ the Office of Educational and Cultural Research and 
Develbprrient (BP3K) has had a major responsibility for advancing educational 
research in the past decade. Following through from earlier tasks it continues to be 
responsible for research related to policy issues, with the emphasis bri educational 
deveiopment. research related to educational plarihihg and administration, or the 
condition of various educational activities, alternative solutions to administrative 
problems and so on. Not surprisingly pe'-haps^ ip view of the foregoing, it also seeks 
to up-^ade the quality of research being done by various units. 

The faculties of education in our universities, and institutes of teacher 
training and educational sciences are often far apart. Sbrrie already have adequate 
research units but most need he^lp tb up-grade the quality and functions of their 
units. It is now an bbjective of BP3K to accelerate this up-grading.process, to bring 
a measure of cbbrdiriatiori and common purpose, and to stimulate a climate for 
research which will enable these units to grow: To ensure that their research 
programmes are related to and support national policies, it is desirable that a 
central unit has authority to monitor and rriariage their programmes. This is the 
responsibiiity bf BP3K, in association with the Directorate of Higher Education: 

BP3K's Special Interests 

Within this general mandate it has tb be t-ecbgriized tbb, that BP3K also has 

its special interests that bear upbri its bwh staffing, development and organization."^ 
Broadly these are identified in two types of training courses: (1) short-term training 
which takes 7 tb 8 months. (2) graduate programme in training which takes twb 
years. 

1. Short-Term Training 

Since. 1979 there have been three training courses of this kind. The 
participants in these training courses were staff of the Regional Offices of 
Education and Culture from varioiis provinces and the research staff members of 
various institutes of teacher training and educational sciences (IKIP). In essence,' 
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participants are those who are involved daily in research activities or various 
aspects of educatibrial research activities. 
The objectives of this training are: 

To improve the abilities of the research staff in the framework of: 

(1) increasing the quality and quantity of educational and cultural research 
in educatiiDri at the regional level oriented towards educational and 
cultural planning; arid 

(2) Supervising and developing the educatibrial arid cultural research 
network which comprises the entire Indonesian territory. 

Aii training activities include: 

(a) Lectures dti thedry. and the preparation of research designs and the 
developriient of data-c(3llecti(Dn instruments jn.the first five months; 

(b) The next one and a half months are.sperit bri data collection or field 
work; and 

(c) The last one and a half months are spent on analyzing and report- 
writirig. 

The courses covers, therefbre, research design; statistics and analysis; testing, 
measurement and evaluation; educational psycliblbgj- secondary data analysis; 
computer programming; English; and research project mariagemerit. 

The tutors for these courses are those who have experience iri the fields 
meritiori^d above, namely IKIP lecturers and lecturers of other higher education 
institutes, officials bf the Office of " Educational and Guiturai Research ard 
Development and foreign corisultarits (techriical assistance), who have been 
specially invited for this purpose. 

2. Graduate Programme in Educatibrial Resesfch 

This graduate programme admitted students for the first tmie^ m 1981 and the 
entire programme takes two years. The bbjectives of the programme include the 
expectatjbn that, graduates will obtain the ability^tb: 

(1) Give lectures on educational research at IKIPs; arid ^ 

(2) Ckrry out research independently. 

The iritentibri of this graduate programme is to provide training iri 
educational-sfesearch arid evaluatibri oriented towsrd educational planning. 

^ Besides 'lectures^'on research- riiethodolbfiT^ and thesis requirements, others 
include research design, field work and data arialysis. Carididates are also given 
lectures or^suBjects related to education. Among them are: educatibrial pblicy, 
ecbrioriiics bf education, history and comparative education, child development^ 
philosophy of educatibri. But this programm^has still to be developed further^ Since 
it is oriented toward plaririirig, it is riecessary tb involve experts other than those in 
: the field of -education to develop it, particulalry thbse whose knowledge and 
expertise need to be taken fnto account in educatiorial_plaririirig, pblicy studies, 
ecbaomics, sociology, child development and so on. The developmerit bf this 
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programme now. arid in the future, needs to be a joint effort, therefore, between 
education experts and experts outside the field of education. The aim is the 
development of a graduate programme in educatidrial research and evaluation 
oriented toward planning: 

Typical Projects in the 1980s Carried Out by the Research Centre 

To give a more practical view of the types of research activities in which the 
Research Centre of BP3K is now engaged. I have chosen three characteristic 
projects for more detailed treatment. 

Case Study 1: Evaluation of Bahasa Indonesia as a Subject Area at the 
Primary School 

BackgrQUhd and Issue 

findings of the Grade Six survey at the primary level, carried out in 1975/ 

have revealed the disparity which occurs inmastery of primary school curriculuni 
in different provinces. The primary pupils of municipality of Jakarta, the capital of 
Indonesia, achieve the most effective mastery whereas other provinces are lower in 
their achievement. Hence, the mastery of the curriculum achieved varies from one 
province to the other. .^^^^ 

Bahasa Indonesia, as the national language, is taught from Grade 1 of primary 
school; it is the medium of instrucdon from Grade 3 primary school up to the 
highest level at the university. As a national language, a pupil's level of mastery of 
the language is expected not to differ much between one province and the other 
since i^t is the national language, and the level of the pupils' mastery must be 
improved from year to year. As a national language this subject is also expected to 
improve a sense of Indonesian identity and to foster the country's cultural 
development. To promote development in this way. it is desirable that the factors 
which cause the disparities mentioned above be clarified so that we can identify 
what activities should be carried out to dvercorrie them. To answer these questions, 
the Research Centre of the Office of Educational and Cultural Research and' 
Development has started an activity called "The evaluation of Bahasa Indonesia as 
a subject area at the primary school", since 1980/1981: 

Objectives 

^*rom the point of view of cognitive development this activity aims to equalize 

and improve the pupils' mastery level in Bahasa. Indonesia. It assumes that primary 
school graduates should have mastered the curriculum material set out. Bahasa 
Indonesia in particular, is expected to mould human beings with ah Indonesian 
personality, the characteristics of which are stated in the primary school 
curriculum materials. (5ur project intends to study the positive effect of the 
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instructional pattern of Bahasa Indonesia on foreign language instruction. 

Another objective, which is an additional one, is to improve the quality of 
researchers in various units outside the Research Centre. We believe this to be very 
important as we take into account the diversity of the Ihdbriesiari nation and the 
large number of issues to be studied, at a time when the quantity as well as the 
quality of researchers in the Department of Education and Culture i^s stiU ii^mited. 
An improvement in quality can be achieved, we believe, by making other units 
participate in carrying out research activities. 

Evaliuitioh Mettiods 

During the first phase, 1980/1981, data coiiection on the learning process of 
Bahasa Indonesia in Grade 5 was administered and this data will be used as a base- 
line. The specific data collected relate to the pupils' masterry level, curriculum 
targets, teaching and learning process, the usage of Bahasa Indonesia iti and outside 
the class. ^ 

In the second phase, which is the experimental phase, a group of schools have 
been given guide books which contain instruction on how to administer the teaching 
and learning process of Bahasa Indonesia. This guide book was composed by a 
special team and it is intended to promote an effective arid efficient teaching and 
learning process that will meet the cognitive as well as ridri-cogriitive objectives 
meritibried above. This experimental phase will last only one academic year from 
August 1981 to May 1982. 

The last phase will be conducted during the academic year 1982/83. when the 
primary school graduates concerned will be observed during their first year at 
secondary school where foreign languages are taught for the first time. In this 
phase, the level of mastery of a foreign language achieved by those studerits who 
used the guide book of 1981/82 will be compared with that of lie students not using 
the guide book. 

The i:ample used in this-activity has beeri limited 'D twelve schools, six as 
control and the other six as experimental schools. These schools are in the 
municipality of Jakarta and in Central Java Province, and were chosen purpbsively. 
The instruments used in this study are as follows: 

(1) Achieverrierit tests of Indonesia used as pre- and post-tests; — 

(2) A questionnaire on attitudes toward Bahasa Indonesia and a questionnaire 
measuring aspects of the Iridbriesiari persbriality relevant to the primary 
school curriculum; 

(3) Stc- ^ent and teacher questionnaires asking for their background; 

(4) Obscr\^tibri schedules on the teaching and learning process in Bahasa 
Indonesia and aribther on the usage of Bahasa Indonesia; and 

(5) Interview schedules for teachers arid library staff. 

The techniques used to analyze the data will be descriptive but multiple- 
regression analyses will be carried out to clarify the relationship bf achieverrierit in 
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Bahasa Indonesia with the other independent variables. 
Execution of iJiE Activities 

As staj:ed in the objectives, it is impossible for the Research Centre of BP3K 
to administer even this smallish study entirely by kself. Consequently, this activity 
is being carried out by the Research Centre of BP3K in collaboration with the 
Research Institution of an IKIP (Institute of Teacher Training and Educational 
Science), at Semarang (Central Java): The team will hold meetings regularly at 
tinies favourable to both sides; IKIP Semarang for instance will get additional 
skills, whereas the Research Centre will get staff aid from IKIF Semarang. 

- Exp e c t e d O u tp u ts 

It is e.xpected that-the outcomes will include: 
(1) Recommendations on administering the teaching arid learriirig process of 
Bahasa Indonesia which will help: 

—to improve the curriculum targets arid the pupils mastery levels; 

—to mould the Iridbriesiari personality relevant to the objectives stated in the 

pririiary school curriculum; and 
--to assist pupils to study foreign languages at the secbridary level of 

education. 

(2j Skiii improvement in research at various units outside the Research Centre of 
BP3K, and especially at IKIP Semarang. 

Case Study 2: Education and the World of Wbrk 

Another of the activities being carried out by BP3K is a study related to_a 

very significant educational, issue, riariiely the balance between vocational and 
general education. The firidirigs of this project are intended to compare the*- 
graduates of vocational schools with those of the general schools in seeking* 
ariswers to the following questions: 

1) Should vocational, and especially technical educatibri. cbritiriue tb be provided 
either partly or wholly by the Departmerit bf Education and Culture ? 

2) Assuming that it is provided by the De|3artment of Education and Culture, 
should it be pririiarily a general education with emphasis on sound principles 
an^ less on specific technical skills, or should it emphasize the acquisitibri bf 
specific technical skills ? 

3) Shoul^^he vocationaj education be provided by separate vocational schools 
rather'^ten vocationally-orierited cburses in general school^ ? 

There ai^ already several alternative ways in which such technical training 
can be provided, riariiely through: 

(1) Fontial vocational courses in general schools; 

(2) Separate vocational schools; 
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13) Apprenticeship programmes; _ __ _ _ - - 

(4) Special training programmes outside the regular school system, provided by 
the state; ... ... _ ___ 

(5) Formal training programmes or industrial programmes run by individual 
firms which are also available for other firms, rather than vocationally- 
oriented courses in general schools; and 

(6) Different programmes on the job which are carried out without state support. 
This study outlined here is longitudirial, and will take three years. It began in 

1976 by tracing school leavers from different kinds of high schools. This tracing 
Started when the students were in their senior classes and continued during the first 
and the second year after leaving schooi. From this study we expect to get a- 
descriptibri of their early working experience: We hope to see whether there is some 
correlation between schbgl-type and school quality, and.the time taken in obtaining 
a job and its suitability. But in addition we will also obtain the proportion of the 
graduates who pursue their studies to higher educatibri, as well as the proportion of 
the graduates who are still unempicyed after leaving schbbl fbr two years. To 
provide mbre irifbrmatibn about gracuates who have . succeeded in getting job, the 
study is not only cbhcerried with schcol leavers but also with world of work which 
employs them. The latter is at its frriplemeritation stage, and its result will be 

known in 1982. 

..Jt should be noted that according to mternatibnal experience, the most 
techhblbgically advanced industries tend to recruit candidates with strong 
backgrounds in rriatherriatics, language and generai subjects and train them in 
specific technology that fits their needs. Industries based upon middle-level 
technology or those equipped for less advanced techriblbgy are likely to be [n a 
process of a fairly rapid change. In the rrieahwhile, vocational or technical school 
graduates working for such industries are usually farhiliar v 'ith the machines and 
equipment used in schools, which have generally not changed to keep up with the 
most up-to-date ones. Lbw technology industries may be interested in emplbyihg 
vocational school graduates, especially thbse coming from technical schools, but 
they are usually too expensive for therri. 

Case Study 3: Study of Teaching Staff Development Policies and Steps 

it is widely recognized that the teaching staff is of the most influential factor 
involved in the development of education in terms bf qtiality, relevancy, efficiency 
arid effectiveness. Based on that assumption, most countries erideavour to create 
programmes tb fbster the development of teaching staff within the broad fbrward 
movement of the educatibrial system itself: At the present time, the issue bf 
programmes for the in-service trairiing bf teaching staff in Indonesia is a complex 
one: in several regions* there is a shortage of teachirig staff in certain subjects, such 
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as mathematics, science and English. On the other hand, the recruiting of full-ttae 
teachers js often not synchronized well with the enrolment trends. For^ instance at 
the General Junior, Secondary School (SMP) there has been an increase of 5.074 
teachers, whereas the increase of students in 1974 up to 1976 reached 419^545 at the 
General Junior Secondary School and 82.000 at the General Senior Secondary 
School. This lack of synchronization become more signif icant because within these 
numbers there are teachers who have retired, died and changed jobs. It can also be 
seen in the distribution of subject teachers. The shortage of teachers is not only due 
to the procedure ot recruitment, but it is also due to the teacher training institutions 
which have hot produced the types of teachers needed. In terms of their standard 
of formal qualifications there are also many teachers whose status Is still that of 
junior teachers, because they do not have the qualification needed for higher 
posirions. For instance. 398, 393_ out of 637,947 primary schools teachers in 
Indonesia meet the standard of formal qualification required; 146.656 partially 
meet this standard and 92,989 not meet this qualification standard. These issues are 
brily some examples of the questions encountered in the project on teaching staff 
which is ma^inly concerned with teacher supply, arid covers: 

1) The implementation of teacher supply and pre-service training; 

2) Recruitment arid placement; and 

3) Job improvement and maintenance, both for its welfare arid professional 
purposes (in-service training and career develdpmerit). 

Since the first Five-Year Developmerit Plari, a special effort and pohcy has 
been formulated and implemented iri order to cope with these complex issues of 
teacher supply, and both the system and programme concerned have always been 
subjected to research and innovation. The factors ' which make a system or 
prdgramrrie change may arise from a conceptual change supported by research, or 
frorri new ideas that arise from pedagogic develbpriieht arid practical operations. 
It is a great pity however that the units or iristitutions which handle these activities 
often operate the policy separately iri eich unit or implementation agency, with 
their own methods arid basic job execution systems. Hence, they are ofteri tied to 
the objectives of their main unit and are unable to reflect on the overall aim, or on 
elerrierits that have not supported the achievement of the goal. The upgrading . 
programme for teachers, for example, which is brie of the main efforts involved in 
improving the quality of teachers, has beeri administered in Indonesia by different 
units, each of which follows a different .curriculum. To cope with the problem, 
activities or efforts leading toward a more integrated programme, directly' 
pertinerit to the solution of the issue, are being developed. 

Despite these various effort^^ no study has yet heeri amdertaken in Indonesia 

which documents and records the varibus activities done by each unit. Accordingly 
the Office of Educational and Cultural Research and Development (BP3K) is now 
attempting to review the eritire policy and aspects of teacher development activities 
done by several uriits within the Department of Education and Culture. With the 
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findings, BP3K hbpi^s to be able to give information to the decision-makers that will 
define a national policy dri teaching staff development as a whole, arid as ail 
integrated effort. The issues which are the major concern bri this study are: 

(1) What kinds of p5licy have been determined by the Government in relation to 
overcoming the teaching staff problems quantitatively and qualitativeiy? 

(2) What kind of policies arid steps have been determined and implemented by 
units or iristitutibris, withiri the Departmerit bf Educatiori ,arid Culture, 
pt^tinent to the solution of teaching staff issues, quarititatively arid 
qualitativeiy? 

(3) What policies and steps have been determined by each unit in cooperation 
with the other units ? Are they integrated or linked together? if ther are any, 
to what exterit are they iritegrati^d bf liriked togetlief?^ 

(4) What basic principles are used in determining the pblicies arid steps by the 
units in order to overcome the teaching staff issue, quarititatively arid 
qualitativeiy? 

(5) What kinds of researches have been done, plrtinent to the solution of teaching 
staff issues, quarititatively br qualitatively ? Then what kinds of research have 
been used as bases iri preparirig a policy ? 

(6) What kinds of policies and steps have been implemerited iri order to direct 
teaclier training institutions as an integrated system ? 

The methods being used for coiiecting the data ior this study are, first, 
cbllectirig the dbcumi^rits/fi^ports on policy making and steps pertinent to the 
solution of teachers issues, quarititatively- arid qualitatively, that come from all 
units involved. Second, interviews have been carried but with Officials deeply 
involved in activities and especially in formulating policy to get clearer arid 
complete information: 

Due to the complexity of the issue encountered, the activities of this study will 
be divided iritb twb phases. The first phase covers the years 1981/1982, and its 
activity is collecting and studyirig documents arid repbrts. The riext phase covers 
1982/1983 which is the analyzing phase, and the overall study bf the dbcuriierits 
obtained: 
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SYStEMAtie TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
— RECSAM's Experience- 
Wan bin JDus Mdhamed 
RECSAM 
Penang, Malaysia 



Introduction 

\ 

The Regional Centre for Education in Science and Mathematics (RECSAM) is 
one of the six Regional Centres (Projects) of the Southeast Asian Ministers of 
Education Orgariizatibri(SEAMEO). It was established in 1967 and is located in 
Glugor, Penang, Malaysia. The Gbverrimerit of Malaysia acts as the host for the 
Centre as a contribution toward regional cbbperatibn. ^ - . _ . 

The major role of the Centre is to assist the eight member cbuntries of the 
organization (Indonesia, Kampuchea, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand arid Vietriam) to improve their teaching of science and mathematics in 
order to provide foundation for meeting the rieed for technically and scientifically 
' trained manpower that is required for the natibnal develbpriierit within the region. 
The Centre's main activities may be summarized as follows: 

1) To conduct inservice courses for key educators of member cbuntries. 

The Ceritre is responsible for training a total of 180 key educators each year. 
Each calender year is made up of 4 quarters and within each quarter 3-4 courses 
are offered, each of which is of 10 weeks duratibri. All the courses may be classified 
under the following headings: 

(1) Those related to upgrading teachers' skills in the management bf 
teaching and learning; ^ 

(2) Cburses fbr development and production of teaching-learning modules 
and bther fbrms bf teachirig-learriirig materials including low-cost 
apparatus; 

(3) Courses oh different aspects of evaluation; and 

(4) Action-oriented research courses, two each year. 

2) Tb irriplerrierit project activities which would provide useful information for 
the irnprbvinient bf cburse activities. 

The following project activities have beeri cbrripleted: ' 

(1) The Southeast Asian Sconce and Mathematics Experirrierit (1973-1980); 

(2) The Concept teaniing-l^oject in Primar>' Science and Mathematics 
(1973-1980); 
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(3) Development of Consumer arid Vocational Mathematics Materials 
(l§79j; 

(4) bevelopmerit of Self-Learning Modules for Science Teacher Education 
11979); and 

(5) E^evelopment of instroctional Materials and Method for Teaching Basic 
Science Applied to Food Preservation.. 

Currently the Centre is iri the process of launching another project entitled 
Improvement of Science Teaching in Schools'. The project is to be spbrisored by 
the Federal Republic of Gerr^any. 

3) To provide information services to member couritries. 

This includes dissemination of all RECSAM publications as well as 
maintaining information exchange arid contact with educational institutions within 
and outside Southeast Asiar-^ ' 

4) To drgariize arid conduct seminars, workshops and conferences. 

5) To provide consultpcy and other forms of special services to member 
- countries, upon request; 

Research Activities 

It has been indicated already that the primary responsibility of RECSAM is 
to conduct inservice courses for the purpose of improvirig the teaching and learning 
of science and mathematics in the elerrieritary and secondary schools within South- 
east Asia: Research activitieslare .therefore not one of the top priorities of the . 
organization. This means that RECSAM does not always give attention to research 
in the rriaririer that a research specialist may consider desirable. In fact it has 
trairied personnel from member countries of SEAMEO to conduct several short- 
term, developmentaj and quaiitanve research activities for its -own immediate 
concumption either through projects, and their related courses, or through other 
courses involving designs and development of teaching-learning modules/materials, 
or strategies arid methods of improving classroom communicatidri arid learning or 
for the development and production of proto-typif' Idw-cdst apparatus. 

In Southeast Asia, there appears to be a large gap between the conceived 
ph:k:soph[. ai values of educatidn arid the operation values of education "through 
vhic: ;mpi. ^aentation takes place. In the former the nature of the child in the* 
iuc^sve nv vcess is regarded to be an important indicator fdr curriculum 
df^vel -iiPeriJ^ad i^^ latter seems to rtidre dfteri emphasize 

^^-c . Hiiity. Th: situad true in the case of science and. mathematics 

e.'acat.:. 'n wbxh RECSAM is most active in exercising its responsibilities. 

Tvii:. situation is especially important to RECSAM since its main objective is 
to -) to bridge *he gap between the two contrasii.ig values of educatidri. The 
tiTusi o< th^. elerricf *s = research it promotes attempt to bring about changes iri the 
practice education in the classroom for the advantage of the child. The whole 
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' intention of this research is thus to collect as much information or feedback flata 
as possible so that this rnay be analyzed arid utilized directly during inservice 
courses held at the Centre. 

Research activities at RECSAM started with the interest expressed in 
member countries of SEAMEO in the developmental theory advanced by Piaget 
about how children acquire knowledge or, even more impdrtarit, twiv the theory 
could be applied to classroditi situatibris. By late sixties, the educationists in the 
regibri were begiririirig to question whether the curricula in science and mathematics 
used in the schools of their respective countries matched the new developmental 
conception of the child and if not, what steps could be taken to remedy; the 
situation. 

Coupled with the new Cbnceptibri of the child, a few years later, there errierged 
an influx bf mbre up-to-date science and mathematics curricular materials brought 
in rriainly from the USA and Great Britain. These new curricular materials 
appeared to have been prepared on the basis of meeting the developmental needs, 
capabilities *and interests of the young and therefore, appeared to be much more 
viable and suitable for the child. The material prepared by the Elementary Science 
Study Group, often referred tb as the ESS rriaterials, is one such an exarhple. 

Thus, partly against these materials, and partly due on the new dimension of 
knowledge about the child, educationists in the SEAMEO region began to perceive 
that the science and mathematics curricula in their schools was not' soundly 
articulated to the common features of a child's thinking and learriirig. As a result, 
research into ways bf finding mbre suitable, viable arid ijidigeribus curricula becarhe 
irievitable. The University bf the Philippines Science Education Center (UPSEC), 
the Educational Development Projects Implementing. Task Force (EDPITAPj of 
the Philippines, the Curriculum Development Centre (CDC) in Kuala tumpur, 
Malaysia and the institute for the Promotion of Teaching Science and Technology 
(IPST) in Bangkok, Thailand are all examples bf ceritfes which have beeri busy Srid 
are still busy, with heavy responsibilities for the developrherit of curricula, 
curricular materials and low-cost science and mathematics apparatus which have 
arisen from these changing needs. 

At about this period of time, it was suggested that RECSAM should assist 
member countries of SEAMEO tb cdnduct research courses for key educatbrs sb 
that the skills learnt cbuld be utilized fbr a sirriilar purpose upbri returri tb their 
re.spectiye rrierriber countries. It was then conceived that the Centre should develop 
two projects with *:wo inservice courses attached to each project. The two projects 
were as follows: 

1) The Southeast Asia Science and Mathematics Experiment (SEASAME). from 
1973-1980: and : . _ 

2) The Cbricept Learnirig Project in Prirriary Science and Mathematics (CLP) 
from 1973- 198U. 

The first project -.-ealt with the development of teaching-learning materials in 
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Science and Mathematics for elementary schools while the second was concerned 
with developmental psychology related to the child's thought processes in dealing 
with science and mathematics concepts. 

Research Plan and Impiementation 

Now. I should like to Explain very .briefly the plan and implementation 
procedure of the first project, namely, The Southeast Asia Science and 
Mathematics Experiment'. This project had a two-fold objective: 
(ij To provide first-hand experience for key educators from the SEAMEO region 

in the design, development and production of prototype curriculum materials 

or modules in elementary science and mathematics suitable for utilization in 

the countries; and 

; 

(2) To provide first-hand experience for the key educators in the tryout and 
evaluation of the modules' in some selected urban and rural schools both in 
Penang and in their own co'r"*""!?? 

Under this projCvjt a ' olumes of teaching-learning modules 

cbmpleteQ-with evaluation ir b^:- 1 developed, 14 for science and 13 

•for mathematics. The conten' oianicc; reflect the effort made by key 

educators Uiemselves up<^er r? of their course supervisors, o»hni 

members of the staff of o. ; . tc; irivjied external specialist?. Given below 
is the sequence of deVelbprnent ruling piovrd' c tor the key educators: 

Module Development Group— 16 Key Educators 

Stage 1 Expoaure to principles, strategies and methods of module writing. 

^ Examinations of exemplar modules produced elsewhere. ji _ _ _ . 

Stage 2 ^ Kef educators working in small groups of 4 each [deritified module topics. Each 

group was under the supervision of a tutor. They were supervised in their 

reading smd dis^^^ ' * - 

Stage 3 They then developed module outlines and later filled them Up with details. The 

nribduJes were then tried out in Penang with specific age groups intended. This 

was a mini tryout with about 10 children. 
St£^e 4 Revision of the first tryout based on feedbacks: There foiiowed a second try out 

^^^^J^^her rriqdificatibris, where necessary. 
StagB 5 Further try outs were done in the key educate rs^hqme cdUritrjes. In this tryout, 

where necessary, translated versions of the modules in appropriate native 

*^ ^MA_^sed. 

Stage 6 Feedbacks from Stage 5 were reported back to RECSAM for further 

mbdificatibri, if necessary. 
Stage 7 A final version is being produced for distribution tb^ member cbiiritries thrbugh 

their Ministries of Education. 

Module Evaluation Group— 16 Key Educators 

Stage 1 Exposure to priridples an^ techniques of evaluatibri. 

Stage 2 Key educators working in small groups of 4 each examined some exemplar 
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evalnation instruments developed eisewhere; in the areas of cognitive, affective 
and psychbrriotor domains. They were supervised in their reading and 
discussions. Each group was being supervised by a tutor^ 

Stage 3 By this time the Module Development Group would be ready with their first 
trybut materials. Each evaluatibri grbup helped to develbp instruments fbr 
testing of only one module. Feedbacks were collected, analyzed and the test 
items were then refined. 

Stage 4 Similar steps were taken fbr subsisquent try Outs. 

The second project, which is perhaps more interesting and useful since the 
result obtained is appiicabie to a number of other countries, is 'The Concept 
Learning jproject in Primary Science and Mathematics*. The objectives of the 
Project were as follows: 

(1) To investigate how elementary school children in Sbutheast Asia learn 
science and mathematics concepts; 

(2) To provide on the job training for key educators from the region in the 
development and country tryout of instruments developed daring the course at , 
RECSAM; arid^ 

(3) To provide suggestions for improving teachirig-learriirig strategies arid the 
development of curriculum materials so that they would match the thinking 
levels and thinking styles of children. 

Two related courses of training had been assigned to this project,, -one for 
elementary science and the other for elementary mathematics. The total number of 
key educators selected fbr each grbup was 8. Given beloSv is the sequence of 
development of training provided fbr the key educatbrs: 

Stage i Both groups, particularly duringJhe earlier parts of their courses, were taken 
tbgether. They were expbsed tb Piaget's mbdel bf cbghitive develbpmerit with 
emphasis on operational learning stages and apparent behaviour of the child. In 
the main, the exposure covered all the three main stages, pre-operational. 
cbricrete operational arid formal bperatibrial stages of develbpriierit arid 
learning: Experience with local children/pupiis taken from schools in Penang 
vyere provided at RECSAM. % 

Stage 2 The key educators were taught tq^ Jjse c and group methods of 

investigation using ready-made instruments adapted from the estabiished 
procedures as found in the brigirial Piaget's experimerits with childreri. The 
educators were supervised by a team of tutors including 2 visiting specialists, 
one from Great Britain and the other from Australia, They learned to 
admiriister protocols, record pupils' resporises. analyze arid iriterpre^^ 

Stage 3 The educators were later taught to develop irjstruments on their own or to 
adapt instruments already develbped by bthers arid to use the instruments fbr , 
analyzing children's understanding in. certain curricular topics. 

Stage 4 Based on the feedbacJ< of Ihe first tryout, the instruments were then revised. 

Subsequerit trybut follbwed arid further revisibns were made, where riecessary. 
The final versions were made available in the native languages needed for 
individual country trybuts. Feedback of the country tryouts were submitted to 
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BECSAM for final analysis and preparation of final reports,. 
Stage 5 Final reports were printed and distributed to rrierriber countries through their 
respective ministries of education: 

It is to be rioted that RECSAM has found that the result of this expt nriierit 
was useful for improving its training activities in other courses of related interest^, 
e.g. in courses involving deveiopment of teaching-iearning materials for primary 
mathematics and science or in involving strategies of teaching and learning science 
and matherriatics. Exemplar instruments, one on *An Investigation into Children's 
Thirikirig About Heat Trarisfer' arid aribther on *A Brief Irivestigatibri on Solving 
Equations' are available for distribution. A brief analysis on each of them has also 
been provided. 

The Regional Workshop on 'Science and Mathematics Concept Development 
irl Southeast Asia-- heid at the Centre from 18-29 August 1980 was well received by 
rrieriiber couritries bf SEAMEO. The, workshop recoriiriierided a riuriiber bf useful! 
areas for research. Details of these recommendations are printed below. 

Recbmmehdatibhs bf the Regibhai WbrRshbp 

Following the presentation bf working papers, the conference divided into 
three grbups: Research, Curriculurri Develbpriierit, arid Teacher Training to discuss 
the issues arising from each area. ^ 

The emphasis was on research needs in each of three areas. Research 
currently considered to be of importance in the west had been addressed in the 
given papers arid naturally influenced the direction of the discussions. The research 
issues repbrted were bverwhelmirigly cbricerried with reasbris why childreri cc riot 
succeed at science and matherriatics, at the level considered desirable iri a wbrlo 
which increasingly needs literacy in these subjects. There appears to be a mismatch 
between the cognitive development of the child and the curriculum presented to 
him. Teachers are very slow to change and research findings have had little impact 
bri curriculuni, teachirig riiethbds or teacher attitudes. 

The rriisrriatch implies that wbrk must be dbrie on sequericirig of topics iri 
mathematics and science. A starting point might be to take into account the 
apparent logical development of the disciplines. In addition, some method must be 
found to assess the capability of the child for assimilating the material, whether this 
is tied tb age, the stbre bf information he already has or the retention span he 
possesses. The firiajl problerii is tb ascertairi lirik betweeri these two aspects, e.g. 
which science or mathematics topic is suitable for a particular stage bf 
development. Suitability may be judged on the effectiveness of learning that takes 
place; i:e: learning which is retained and can be regarded as evidence of concept 
formation rather than short«term memory recall: 

Childreri db ribt arrive at schbbl as 'eriipty vessels*. They already have 
intuitions arid ideas (some Vbf which db ribt cbrresporid with adult 
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conceptual izat ions). These ideas must hot only form the basis dri which wis build 
education; we must also be iiware that these misconceptions may be barriers to 
learning, particularly in science. The only way we caii lind out what children think 
or how they adapt what we teach; is to talk to them rather than judge their thought 
prbiciessies sbliely iDn their ability tiD riepeat irifiDrmatiori we have given them. 

Research findings have considerable implications for teaicher-traihing. 
Traditional methods of training teachers have taken little account of the feelings 
and attitudes of the learner. Teachers already in the schools must also be helped to 
become awace of what is new in ihe field: Dissemination of research and its 
implicatiiDrta is of paranidunt importance. Trainers of teachers are likely to be 
involved in education research and thus heed training courses themselves. 

These were ^on: of the many issues raised durihg the workshop sessions, 
Foiiowing the deliberations of the three groups, plenary sessions provided 
opportunity for drawing ideas together. A guiding principle was the desire for a 
practicabie set of guidelines for research and the implementation of research 
findings. Some of the recorhrriehdatibhs are hew. This is to be expected. What is 
new and most encouraging, is the emergence of such uhahimbus agreemeht frorh ah 
international educational forum. We may feel confident that the workshop has laid 
a firm foundation for a concerted programme of research in Southeast Asian region 
ill the recommendations which follow. In keeping with the practical orientation of 
discussibhs. the iquestibh bf irhplemehtatibh was not neglected. 

These research recbrhmendatibhs are syhthesized frbni those given by the 
three working groups: Research, Curriculum Development, and Teacher Traihihg. 
An implementation model and some specific research implementation description 
are presented; 

Recommendations for Research 

-1-)" Kuhctioning of children in differeht learhihg cbritexts: 

a) Present status of children's understanding of science and mathematics 

:concepts (content based), 
(b) Children's attitudes toward particular topics in science and 
.mathematiics. 

fc) Relationship betweeh 'sichbbl taught' cbhcepts ahd possible basic pre- 
requisite developmental concepts, 
(d) Cultural, environmental and socio-economic factors that affect the 
learning of science and mathematics concepts, e.g. children's motivation 
in science and mathematics. 
■ (ej Use ahd effect bf ihdigenbus materials and contexts on children's 
understahding of ahd attitude to sciehce ahd rhatherhatii:s cbhcepts. 
?) ColIeci.i!.:< data on other concepts where hb infbrihation is available ih the 
country {Piii?:ctian and other piodelsj: 

•^i/ Present t!r*f same task to children of different ages (cross-sectional). 
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(b) Present the same task to the same children at different times 
(longitudinal). 

(c) Have association and cross-matching between concepts. 

3j Assessing pupils' understanding of science arid rriathematics concepts through 
different methods arid iristrumeritatibri, such as: 

(a) dperi-erided questions; 

(b) written tests which demand greater reasoning on the part of pupiis 
(eatablishment of item bank and parallel validatibri); 

(c) observation methods (group or iridividual); 

(d) situatioris which assess developmental level; 

(e) methods of diagnosis. 

4) Sequencing of materials to match the developmental level of the child: 

(a) Identify parts of our curriculum which are: 

(1) difficult to teach— by asking teachers; arid 

(2) difficult for children to learri— by asking children and teachers. 

(b) Sequerice the topic according to the needs of the subject and test children 
to find the match between the topic and children's understanding. 

(c) Find the nature of difficuitie? and analyze with respect to coricepts arid 
skills necessary for success. • 

(d) Write materials arid iriverit expefierices which reflect the results of the 
three above tasks (a) to (c) and try these out. 

(e) Assess success n<jt only immediately but also after a period of time: 

5) Trying out effective teaching strategics relevant to particular mathematics/ 
science concepts: 

(a) motivation techniques; 

(b) questioning techriiqiies; i 

(c) expbsitibrial techriiques; 

^. . f] ^A^t* j t y i ri orga n i z i ng 1 ea rfi i ng: ac t i v i t j e s ; 

(e) linking mathematics and science; 

(f) feedback and evaluation; • 
(K) comparative studies of differerit teachirijr niethocr. 

6) Identifying statUjSi arid rriethbds of irriprbvirig teachers' understanding of and 
jittitudes tbward science arid mathematics concepts. 

7) Determining the relationship between teachers' understanding of mathematics 
and science concepts and pupils' achievement of these concepts. 

8) Relating teachers' intention an^T pupils' learning outcbme thrbugh: 

(a) teachers' ability to specify bbjectives; 

(b) observatibri techriiqiies; 

(c) ways bri hbw the child solves his problem. 

implicstions and Implementation of Research Finding's 

The foiiowing reflect an awareness of need ariibrig educatbrs fbr ari iricreased 
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sensitivity towards children's learning problems and their ways of thinking: 

1) Prepa^'^^ arid trydut teaching/learning materials to match sequence of the 
subject and the level of the childreri. This is a long process which involves 
interpretations of research into practice. 

2) Introduce theories of cognitive development through teachirig applicatidris in 
pre- and in-service education programmes. The teacher-trainees should be 
aware of the implication of these cognitive developmental theories hi their 
resfxjctive areas. 

3) Disseminate research findings in appropriate fbrrris to teachers, curricalam 
developers, teacher-trainees and administrators. Teacher-trairiees may be 
more receptive to these researches if they are provided with the opportunity 
t^ review some of the findings through direct experiences with children. 
Teachers should be ericiDuraged to: 

(a) become members of professional assdciatibris; 

(b) update their knowledge by reading journals and ether publicatidris and 
to attend training courses; and 

(c) cdritribute to sharing of ideas relevant to research bodies concerned, 
particularly rniriif.tries of education and curriculum development centres 
to make greater efioTi to disserniriate research findings to the 
consumers.^ _ 

■ 4) Trniii rcacher-tr ;>aees to conduct practical classroom level research as part of 
their profes'i^>nai rrtsponsibilities: Such research' although small scale should 
he rt sufficierit reliability iand validity to contribute to the betterment of 
educational practice. 

5) Re-orient reacher-trainees and teachers preseritly iri school to acquire in- 
service programmes in the following areas: 

(a) imprDvement of the knowiedge content and developmental psy^ 

(b) methdddldgy and strategies of teaching which will match with the needs 
of the child; arid 

(c) assessnient procedures related to cdricept acquisition; 

6) Develop curricular and instructional rriaterials iri keepirig with relevant 
research findings in ail stages of curriculum development, e.g.: 

(a) development; 

(b) trials; arid 

(c) revision. 

A possible model for the irriplemeritatibri of snrall arid large scale research, 
together with samples are presented in next page. 
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A Model for Implementation of Smali and Lar^e Scale Research 
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Teaciic'r' s College 
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li5ENTiFY!NG INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO TRAINING 
—The New Zealand Experience— 

John E. Watson 
Director • 

New- Zealand Council for Educational Research, New Zealand 



\ 

A Changing Community: Knowledge for Whom ? ' 

Educationai research rarely prospers%i a political or social vacuum. To 
greater extent that is obvious in medical or scientific research, the type of social or 
educational research a riatibri chooses to foster is usually a reflection of Jts current 
problems and preoccupations, the things that matter to its influential groups, the 
facts that are needed to justify decisions about policies or progfammes. It follows 
then that those who are recruited and employed for these tasks drily rarely stand 
apart from the prevailing intellectual values which are paramount in a particular 
place at a particular tirrie. Their mission however, is to cultivate knowledge of 
universal interest and the purpose of this essay is to invite comment on whether the 
smaller nations of the world, and especially those of the Asian and Pacific region, 
should accept a distinctive and timely responsibility for iriterriatidrializirig the 
training of educational research workers. 

Viewed from the vast expanse of Oceania, New Zealand is a small and remote 
land, a favoured riatibri bf prbmise and plenty^ still shedding a colonial past, striving 
a h'ttle rtore self-consciously, ribw tb blerid twtr eultural traditions, one originating 
from Europe, the other from Polynesia. As it eriters upon a riew decade, it fr ids its 
widely-acclaimed social harmony a little unsettled by a more turbulerit world, 
dramatic new technologies, and new pressures socjal change. 

The first deliberate and conscious effartsJ:o promote educational research in 
New Zealand began just 60 years ago, m both universities and in goverment 
department. From the outset these iricJuded mbdest provisions for s nding 
individuals abroad for advanced training in research. Out bf these beginnings ;ii the 
1920s, the sense of horizon that developed was sufficient to produce a pb?:*'"e 
respbrise, a decade later, when an opportunity cam^from the Carnegie Corpora tibri 
of New York tb establish a national body to promote research and development 
—the- New Zealand Council for Educational Research (NZCER): it is of interest, 
perfraps, thai: the Corporation agreed to firiarice this prbpbsal at a time when the 
world was trying to cope with a severe economic depressibri. A decade later, at the 
conclusion of a terrible war. New Zealand became one of the first riatibris to 
. provide a legislative framework for research and development. The parliamentary 
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provision ^vhich guarantees the autonomy of NZCER is indeed a simple and 
visionary piece of legisiation; It imposes rib. restraint, for example; on the 
organization's freedom to promote research and development internationally. 

The expansion in research activity which has sin.:e taken place, especially in 
the last 15 years or so. is similar in scale and diversity to that which has occurred 
m other prosperous nations. There has been a welcome broadening both in the 
sources of sponsorship and publication, arid also in the organizations, statutory 
bodies and professional associatibris interested in the utilization of research 
knowledge and skills. The research community has also become more alert to 
international influerices, expanded opportunities for schblarly exchange, or 
internatibrial cbliaboration. and the n^arvels of electrbiiic technology which provide 
access to the world-wide stocks of research iriformation. Whether the liveliness 
scale or aptness of all this research activity in New Zealand is more or less than 
that which occurs in nati is bf similar size. Norway. Hong Kong or Sirigapore ,s 
hard to say. Withbut doubt the total quantum of knowledge prbduced each year 
would be small when compared with that of Japan, or Iridia br the USA. 

As elsewhere, one should readily admit hbwever. that the high hopes about 
research which abounded a decade agb have been subdued a little recently in New 
Zealand. They could be curtailed even more in the immediate future. The mbbd bf 
nervousness that exists at present arises from < onomic uncertainty. dembgraphic 
contraction arid sbcial tensions within the client commuriity. We bpenly confess that 
we have been no more successful than others in erisuririg that the increased volume 
and diversity of research in the past decade has been matched by a corresponding 
improvement in its quality and releVarice. Iri my judgement, however, there is still 
sufficient resilience in the public standing which educational rese. -ch erijbys in 
New Zealand for it tb withstand these His as transitory ailments. Orie may therefore 
confideritly expect educational research in this distarit cburitry t , continue to 
..^ °"MPy 1. ^^l"^_^_..P°sition, leaner^j m more, femiriirie perhaps,- and with-greater--^ 
sensitivity to cultural diversity. 

large; in recerit years educational research in New Zealand has beeri 
pre-occupied with the established concerns of the education system, curriculum 
evaluation, behavibur arialysis. guidance and counselling or child development 
readirig. special education and so on. As an elemerit iri a broad social policy there' 
has been no clearly defined and concerted effbrts so far to recruit and train 
research personnel for a particular set of purposes in implementing national 
objectives or priorities in education, Indeed, few have yet spoken out on the rieed 
•for more cohererit career prospects for educational research workers. It is pbssible 
but not probable that the steps taken. recently to ideritify social scientists as 
members of the scientific workforce employed by gbverriment in many agencies 
and department, will hasten the day wheri such questions are faced. 

Organizationally; there are ribw three major contexts through which 
educational research is at preserit sponsored, financed, managed or dissemiriated in 
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New Zeai:snd; (>iven a small coantry, with good communications; it is not surprising 
*hat a considerable measure of collaboration occurs between each of these three 
cr^rilexts. as well as a brig the client agericies who seek their services, arid the 3,0U0 
schools which collaborate generously in rhuch of the research undertaken. 

First, the New Zealand Department of Education (i.e. the M-ni^^lry) retains a 

research staff of its own; who undertake national and international research or 

_____ . . . ^ . .f. . 

statistical surveys dealing mainly with policy issues, demographic projections, 
curriculum development arid prograriiriie evaluatibri.- Iri additidri, the Departriierit 
normally supervises about AD research contracts in any year for research 
undertaken in universities, teachers colleges, NZCER and other agencies. 

Secondly, the New Zealand Council for Educational Research, now financed 
by governmfnt grants, contractb and its own publishing activities, normally 
promotes about 50 investigatibris at ariy time which riiay be uridertakeri by its owri 
staff or as sponsored projects. The Council also maintains extensive advisory, 
dissemination and publishing services, numerous associations with the teaching, 
administrative and inteilectual communities, and a broad range of consultative 
activities in the South Pacific and Southeast Asia.' 

Thirdly, f.he six universities of New Zealand all have departments or schools 
of education and their staffs and graduate students undertake a wide range of 
research, advisory, consultative arid develbpmerital activities, hiairily withiri New 
Zealarid. These cbritributioris have been supplerrierited increasingly in the 1970s by 
the setting up of specialized centres or more coordinated programmes of research. 
They have also been supplemented by a modest expansion of research in teachers 
colleges; technical institutes and several professional bodies. 

The Cbriveritibrial Patterri bf Trairiirig 

The research workforce employed in the field of education in New Zealand is. 
not large, and only a small proportion of its members hold full-time, relatively 
permanent positions: If plans for doubling or trebling this workforce that were 
advocated in the early 1970s had beeri implerrierited, the tbtal riuriiber bf people 
irivblved would still riot have exceeded the norrrial, full-time st.-.f ' establishment of 
several of the leading research institutes of Asia. There is nothing especially 
unusual about the recruitment, training and empioyment of this research 
workforce; but it may be helpful to examine its development under three headings: 



1 ' S^/^.^o^^xample:^!^ Livirigstbne, Christina Mangindaan and Robert K. Sembifing, 
National Assessment of tJu Quaiity of Indonesian Education: Survey of Grade 9, 
BP3K and NZCER Joint Report, Jakarta and Weliington, 1978. 

'J^^^ ^^^^^PP Education for the 

Masses or the .Preparation of a New Eh*te"; in the Philippine Jonrnai of Linguistics, 
Vol.11, Nd2, December, 1980. 
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(1) The contribution made by universities in the past 60 years through their 
prdvisibris for advanced degrees and their efforts in creating a receptive 
attitude toward research among teachers; 

(2) The importance of advanced training outside New Zealand for those who 
have risen to positions of research leadership, and in creating a cbsmopolitari 
emphasis within university departments; arid 

(3) The flexibility that is required . in recruiting trained research people, in 
creating fellowship or internship programmes; attracting specialists from 
other field arid in fostering support services to ensure that friesh knowledge is 
disseminated effectiveiy. 

Cdhtributibh of the Universities 

While the trairiirig for educational research offered by the universities of New 
Zealand may not be distinctive, it is, in my judgement; both sound and broad: As 
elsewhere, the common pattern is for potential recruits to take graduate courses iri 
a university department or a school of education, prdceedirig usually to a masters' 
degree and increasingly to a doctorate. The content of the courses taken in 
preparatipri varies sorriewhat. Generally speaking, prior studies will have included- 
a broadly-based bachelors' degree in which iiberal subjects (Hkeiy philosophy: or 
sociology) have been balanced with successive stages of professional subjects 
(comparative education, educational psychology, guidance or cduriselling, 
educational measurement, etc.). Degrees of this kirid also form the basic acaderriic 
training of those eriteririg rriariy other specialist positions within the education 
i.c-rvice. Iri several universities, a small number of senior students with a special 
interest in research, will then add to these earlier courses; specialist studies of 
research methodology; advanced statistics, computer programming, experimental 
design replication and practical experiences with observational procedures, cliriical 
case^tudi es or fie ld experience aiid so .'n. 

The record of the uriiversities in pro\Mdiifg"siith~ trairii^^^^ 
60 years arid rriay be dated from the provisions made in 1920 for appointing the first 
professors of education. Steps toward clinical-type training, and the use of theses 
and dissertations as exercises in post-graduate training, followed immediately, and 
a sprinkling of the early graduates frdrn these programmes have gorie on to a life- 
Ume of scholarship. The most illustrative example frbrii that generation woiild be 
C.E^Biseby. Frorri iriitial studies iri the early 1920s at Canterbury University College, 
Dr Beeby went on to doctoral studies at the University of Manchester in the'United 
Kingdom and returned quickly to become the first director of an education and 
psychoiogicai laboratory in his old university: It is a telling testimony to scholarly 
longevity surely, that Dr Beeby has recently capped 50 years of service as our riiost 
distinguished schdlar-admiriistratbr by writirig ari butstaridirig book on Indonesia's 
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massive exercise in educational research in the 1970s.- 

All told more than l.UUU theses and dissertations bri educatibrial matters have 
been presented in New Zealand universities in the past half century. Many of lis 
would cja^ however, that the large expenditure of time and effort which goes into 
producj^BepiS^.ual output of around 75 graduates, with fledgiing capacities for 
researclf coritim^s to be urider-valued. We have little systematic information on 
how they choose such specialist trairiirig, or their reactibris to it, or abbiit their 
subsequent careers. Only a small proportion will proceed to a more career -based 
commitment to research since most take up teaching or administrative positions. 
Still it is the reaction of this group each year that is the basis of the outstanding 
achievement of New Zealand universities, namely the fostering of a sympathetic 
arid lively iriterest iri research withiri the teachirig prbfessibri. Iri some universities 
nowadays up to 10% of these graduates in education come from Southeast Asia arid 
the South Pacific. 

it has become more evident in New Zealand in recent years, that the 
patterning of investigations or staff publications and consultations into coordinated 
arid curriulative prbgrarririies bf research, with sophisticated opportunities for 
tra.:r.*rig, depends upon the presence bf uriiversity teachers whose research 
commands international and national respect, enthusiastic cbbperatidri frbm 
schools, and a capacity to attract supplementary funds. Even in a country^ as small 
as New Zealand, there is solid evidence to show that the most penetrating 
cbritributibris brigiriate curriulatively from research developed systematically over 
sevt^ral years. Tb illustrate cbritributibris which have stimulated improved 
knowledge, new practical aids, arid rriore effective dissemiriatibri, we riiay these 
days che such examples as Professor Marie Clay of the University of Aucl^larid for 
research on early reading behaviour, Dr Warwick Elley, formerly of-NZCER and 
now of the University of Canterbury for imaginative test development and research 
on assessrrierit, Dr Richard Beritbri, fbrriierly of the University of Honolulu, now of 
"NZCERrfbr-research bri sbcib-Iiriguistics, Dr Ted Glyriri-Qi-JiieL,Uriiversity of— 
Auckland on behaviour modification, and Dr Geraldine McDonald, also bf NZCER, 
for research on early childhood education and the women's movement. 

The rapid expansion of doctoral programmes in the past decade has helped to 
consolidate training programmes of this kind: Many would still claim, however, 

2 . See C.E.Beeby, Assessment of Tndoyiestan Education: A Guide in Pianning, 

Wellirigtbn, NZCER/OUP, 1979; _ _ . _ 

See also by the same author. The Quality of Editcation in Deve^^^ 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966; Teachers, Teacher Education and 
l^esearch, ProspBcts for the. Eighties, 50th_Anriiversary Lecture on^ Teacher Education 
in Developing Coiiritries, Uriiversity of Lbridbri, 1978^ - 

Gerard Guthrie, "Stages of Edacationai Development Revisit(^" and C.E. Beeby, 
*:T.he Theses of.Stages—— Fourteen Years Later** iri t\\e Inten^arw^^ 
Education, Vol. XXVI (1980), 151-474; J:M. Barrington, "The Teacher ^nd Stages of 
Development*', British Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. 6, No. 2, May 1980. 
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that provisions for long-term and field-based pcojects continue to be inadequate.^ 
Staff members in, university departments, other than education, have also been 
taking an increasing interest in educational questions; as research Units, or contract 
teams have becdm^e established, a specialization of interest has begun to develop. 
Whatever the misgivings about the aptness of current PhD and Masters* 
programmes, it fair to say, I believe, that graduates of the past decade in New 
Zealand have been obliged to concentrate to a greater depth on a more limited set 
of theoretical or professional issues, on more refined research procedures, arid on 
a better search for crucial duestibris. 

Advanced Training Beyond New Zealand 

All told/ about 2f) New Zealanders might be numbered nowadays among those 
who have achieved a cdnsiderable iriterriatidrial reputatidri in careers 
preddmiriaritly concerned with educational research. At least half of this small 
group C(intinue to live outside New Zealand at leading academic centres in Europe 
or North America, or in international agencies of one kind or another, and a 
sprinkling has given the major part of their career to educational planning in 
Africa. Teaching and resjearch experience in dther cduntfies has alsd been a critical 
phase however, in the careers arid prdfessidrial develdpriierit of those, who have* 
returned to advarice research iri their homeland. 

Th^re is nothing exceptional about our educational research personnel in this 
respect. For many years, academic and cultural centres outside the country have 
attracted young New Zealanders; their movement has formed part df a steady 
internatidnal traffic df students, and schdlafs in arid dut df the cduritfy. We dd riot. 
have precise irifdrmatidri dri riiigratory habits of graduates with research training 
in education but brie broader follow-up study* has recently suggested that nearly 
half of the annual intake to university education will have studied or worked in 
other countries during the first half of their careers; About i in 5 of the graduating 
students m this survey had taken additional studies elsewhere, and abdut 1 iri 8 ted 



rerriaihed ^trfdlH, "men~ari — 
iridividuals \vith the highest accomplishments, and doctorates clearly advarice 
propsects for internatibrial riibbility. We have no reason to assume that research 
workers in education are among those least likely to travel. 

In any analysis of this kind however, it is wise to balance this loss of talent 
against the gains in experience for those returning home. In dur case such a 
balaricirig rieeds td be suppleriierited tdd, with ari appreciatidri df the stock of able 
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^eopie froiv, .o:' :tries who come to maRe their homes in New Zealand.' The 

more important vr.e of these itiigiatdry haoits in academia is that the 
institations where trami ;g is offered are now more cosmopolitan than one might 
have expected in, giv^en me remoteness of the country. Such iriterriatiorial influences 
are rnuch less in Brit nese days than they used to be. In terms of academic values, 
attitudes or theoretical c^ispdsitions which affect educational research, they are no 
longer undulv restricted to the irifluerice df a limited range of universities of the 
Northern Her^nsphere. On the other hand, it is noticeable that the impact in the 
universities of teachers and research workers who have had an extensive 
experience of edr.cation in Asia, Africa or South America, is still very modest, if it 
can be said td exist.® 

Generally, the welcome offered to graduate students from other countries 
continues to be friendly, and those from Southeast Asia arid the SdUth Pacific tend 
td be more numerous than those from Africa or other places. There is a reasdnable 
prospect then, that students coming to New Zealand for graduate training will have 
opportunities for a riiulticultural experience that may be as valuable as the more 
technical training they receive. Iri other words, academic institutions in New 
Zealand which provide research training _shar_e_ some of the distinctive features to 
be found in other Pacific universities, in Fiji, Hawaii and Papua New Guinea. The 
other key advantage is the opportunity they offer for students to practice research 
skills iri a settirig where access to schools is relatively easy, and where the teaching 
profession welcomes participatibri in research. 

We should acknosvledge too, that New Zealand has benefitted in recent years 
■from the opportunities its research personnel have had for empldyrrient with major 
iriternatidnal agencies, for service as consultants to other riatidris, arid fdr . 
participatidri iri majdr international projects. The most comprehensive of these 
have been the lEA sui-veys df educational achievement. It may be worth noting then' 



5 . It may be of iriterest td ridte that the permanent migration rate for New Zealand 
- — st-odems-seems-to-be-lower^than. for. other, countries such Federal 

Republic of Germany for which data are available. See Scientists Abrda^ ?^^W 
of the Tntemationai Movement of Persons in Sdenue and Techno logy . Paris, tJnesco, 
1971, p.20. . . . ' 

6 . Over the past 20 years however, the number df diploma, masterate and doctoral 

theses presented in New Zeala.^d universities on educational developments in 
Southeast Asian countries has steadily iricreased. A listing df these i^ 
may be dbtained through the New Zealand Council for Educational Research, P.O. 
Box 3237. Weiiington. • 

While a riumber of surveys have been urtdertriken about the adjustment of overseas 
students to their academic work and soci-^J t^- 1: ;n New Zealand, there have been few 
systematic enquiries about their ca»'eers after they have returried to their homelands. 
Fdr an interesting account of the impact of overseas ex*rience in Asia and the 
Pacific on New. Zealand youth, see. Keren Clark, 77if? Twa-Way Street: A Survey of 
Volunteer Service Adroad, Wellingtdri, NZCER, 1978. [ 
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that the current surve>- of achievem^- ' niathemati : ; nations, is being 
directed from Wellington. As reader^ vv:ill know. too. . ,.>^- jike NIER, has also 
become involved in recent years with a :':irK:e of rpisear.h>based consultancies in the 
Pacific and Southeast Asia. In a small an.i modest way, we have thus acquired a' 
litt^ experience in providing some training experience for research personnel from 
these countries. 

Naturally, all these influences have a bearing upon the cosmopolitan emphasis 
achieved in the academic training of our own graduates, the textbooks or 
computers they use, the libray and information resources available to them, their 
opporturiities to converse with or listen to leading scholars from other lands and so 
oh. The steady expansion of conferences, seminars and workshops, advances in 
elecironic techr\ology and the marvels of mass media arid rapid travel, have all 
meant that research scholars in far-away New Zealand are no longer quite so 
removed as they once were from the centres of intellectual excellence: We realize . 
we still have much to learn however, about the values and aspirations of Asian 
nations. 

Flexibility in Recruititierit - 

Proposals for more cbhererit national programme for training educational 
research workers in New Zealand have begun to appear only in recent years, arid 
steps toward their implementation have been very tentative.^ There is undoubtedly 
still much scope for fellowships, internships and travel awards bri a scale equivalent 
to several branches of science or medicine.^ Tod bfteri the appointment of project 
officers cr graduate and teaching assistarits in universities remains a chance 
harvest from contract furids. But most univereities now have provisions for well- 
qualified teachers frorii secondary or primary schools to be awai ded fellowships* so 
that they may undertake an investigation of personal interest while remairiirig on 
full salary. This form o: . sabbatical leave is widely welcomed by teachers, but it is 
not designed to produce career-research Workers. Most recipients return to 
teaching, as is the intention. ^ ' 

One of the regrettable features of research training in New Zealand to date, 
is that a high proportion a senior students are obliged to undertake their initial 
thesis bri a part-time basis, and without any significant reductibri bf their teaching 
responsibilities by ]he school where they are tfmplbyed. Iri bther words, it? is more 
common than in other fields for graduate students iri education to also be employed 
and this inhil^ts universities in brgariizirig coordinated programmes under senior 



Sample proposaJs may be found in Chapter 20. 'Research Training and Prbfessibrial 
^^^^^^^^^^ Worki.ng Party 

(Chairman, P. J. Lawrence) to_the Educational Develbpment Cbrifererice, 197?. Also; 
^' Jr^^^^^^ of Educational Research Workers", AV/r ^utann Joumai 

of Ecliicationa! Studies, Vol. 14, Supplenlent, 1979. 
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supervisors. As a result, few post-graduate students preparing or planning a thesis 
in Ne\v Zealand are provided with ade<tuate opportunities for internships with 
scholarly organizations, administrative offices or research centres where they 
might associate with full-time staff C()ntinuousiy engaged on high quality. wo or 
contribute to a wider prbgrarrime, as well as meet "colleagues of like mind. 

Unfortunately too, on the compietibh of a thesis, little direct effort is made, 
outside the university context, to. see that the graduate student follows up the 
iritroduction to research he or she has been receiving (by post-graduate or post- 
masters internships) at a recognized centre or neighbouring countries. The general 
absence of a 'developmental philosophy* toward prospective recruits may stem 
from the fact that only very exploratory steps have been taken so far. through 
specialized workshops and seminars, to upgrade the skills and understandings of 
older research workers who are already qualified. 

It is regrettable too. that provisions are still meagre for prospective scholars 
with training in another- area to transfer into educational research. Although the 
basic purpose of an annual research fellowship provided by NZCER for the last 20 
years has b^en to extend field experience at the national level, it is worth noting 
that at > '.-.t half of those granted this award have cdtne from such disciplines as 
anthropo.dgy, linguistics, economics, mathematics and the arts. This very modest 
training programme has been based on the 'colleague^ model, and it is i^ritended to 
foster conceptual, design and political skills and a high proportion of the recipients 
have progressed from the fellowship to a scholarly career. There are of course 
numerous advantages for any research organizatidri whose staff includes linguists 
arid psychologists: sociologists and mathematicians if it is able to welcome younger 
specialists in such disciplines, as well as more eminent scholars from abroad with 
similar interests. Generally, our experience in the South Pacific and Southeast Asia 
has reinforced our concern at NZCER that t>je training institutions where new 
recruits serve their apprenticeship should nr,; become too narrow in their focus. We 
believe that educational research prospers when vision and intellectual versatility 
„.-Cjeate a context jor sophisticated technical and analytical skill. 

It is from such a background we envisage the advantages to be gained from 
incorporating some training apprenticeships in a Hmited number of major research 
projects rather than cbricetitrating all training into the scheduled course 
requirements of universities. As it happens, my own organization has : been 
particularly for the opportunities we have had to 'employ' research assistants from 
Southeast Asia on projects of an international character which we have been 
undertaking. But there have been other large-scale projects iri New Zealand, such 
as th^ Learning in Science Project' at the Uuiversity of Waikato, the Reading 



The major research papers and monographs from the Learning in Science Project 
have yet to appear. Interim papers are available from Professor R S. Freyberg or Dr 
R. j. Osborne, Project Directors, University of Waikato. Hamilton. New Zealand. 
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Promt at the University of Auckland', or MCE^'s Socionngtasitc Survn of 
Language Use in Maori Homeholds'o which could have provided very distinctive 
training opportunities for scholars from outside New Zealand if this had been taken 
into account in planning them. In each of these cases too, the projects have already 
become Rnown in major professional forums in Southeast Asia, arid bperiirigs have 
thus existed for commerit ori their relevance as trairiirig contexts. A more precise 
recognition of such training opportunities in the future will require very much more 
regular communication and coUaborative plarining than we have so far enjoyed But 
this is the essence of the spirit of the cooperation we foresee when we talk about 
the internationalizing of trairiing for educational research in Asia and the Pacific. 



^ ■ f^^^ '^i T?'- ^'"^ Partemng of Complex Behavimr (2nd edition) 

,r, f'^'^^ J^'^'^^fR^VeryJ^^ Auckland, Heineman, 1979 

ma ^^■v^^^'^^^^'^^^'^' in ihe Education of New Zeaianders", 
ULtia lJ. 2A-i>, Who Speaks Maori in New Zealand ',S£r No 1 1979- "The Maori 
Language .a the Nineteen Seventies", ANZAAS CongT^im; THe klieM JTm. 
m^R^'m^ and Format Educate in the Pacific, Wellington. 
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